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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO  TBI 

FIFTH  EDITION. 


The  Review  of  the  Life  and  Character  of 
Archbishop  Seeker,  of  which  a  new  Eldition 
is  here  presented  to  the  Public,  has  hitherto 
been  prefixed  to  the  first  of  his  seven  Volumes 
of  posthumous  Sermons,  and  could  not  be 
purchased  separately,  nor,  of  course,  without 
considerable  expense.  And  in  this  state  it 
would  probably  have  remained,  had  not  a 
very  respectable  and  learned  Prelate  judged 
it  expedient  to  introduce  into  his  Life  of 
bishop  Warburton,  such  observations  on  the 
talents,  learning,  and  writings  of  archbishop 
Seeker,  as  appeared,  both  to  me  and  to  many 
other  of  his  grace's  friends,  extremely  inju- 
rious to  his  literary  character,  and  the  credit 
of  his  numerous  and  useful  publications ;  and 
therefore  highly  deserving  of  some  notice  from 
those  who  loved  him  in  life,  and  revered  him 
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after  death.  Accordingly^  these  animadver- 
sions have,  beeji  ably  aiid  complej:ely  refuted 
in  a  Letter  lately  addressed  to  the  lord  bishop 
of  Worcester,  by  a  Member  of  the  University 
of  Oxford,  to  wJ^ch'the  world  has  given  very 
decided  marks  of  approbation.  But  as  the 
author  of  that  Letter  het9  made  frequent  re- 
ferences to.  the  Review  of  the  archbishop's 
Life  and  Charactieir,  1 66nceived  that  it  might 
still  further  promote  the  important  ^end  wHch 
both  he  and  I  ha-ye  in  view,  the  viitdication 
of.  the  archbishop  and  his  wtitings,  if  1  Ten- 
dered  that  review  of  his  life  more  accessible, 
by  detaching  it  from  hi*  oth^t  works,  and 
printing  it  as  a  sef)arate  publication.  The 
estimate  thdre  formed  of  the  archbishbp^s 
erU'diiipn  and  ati'ilities,  \k  undoubtedly  very 
different  ifVom  tliat  which  the  bishop  of  Wor- 
cester  has  been  pleasied  to  give  in  his  Life  of 
fir.  Warburton.  Both  cannot  be  true.  Which 
of  the  two,  his  lordship  or  myself^  has  had 
the  best  means  of  information,  and  which  of 
the  two  accounts  corresponds  best  with  the 
opioion  entertained  of  archbishop  Seckelr  by 
the  best  critics  and  scholars  of  this  king^ 
dom,  I  shall  leave  to  others  to  decide.     Be 

that 
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that  decision  what  it  may,  by  the  publication 
of  the  archbishop's  Life  in  this  form,  I  shall 
not  only  enable  the  reader  to  judge  for  him- 
self, but  shall  also  gratify  the  warmest  feelings 
of  my  heart,  by  the  consciousness  of  having 
discharged,  in  the  best  manner  I  was  able, 
one  of  the  most  sacred  of  human  duties  to  a 
deceased  friend  and  benefactor:  to  whose 
kindness,  under  Providence,  I  owe  my  first 
establishment,  and  much  of  my  subsequent 
success  in  life ;  to  whose  instructions,  virtues, 
and  example,  I  am  indebted  for  still  more 
important  benefits,  with  whose  venerable 
name  it  is  my  highest  worldly  ambition  to 
have  my  own  united  here,  and  with  whom 
(*  among  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  per- 
fect,') may  a  gracious  God  render  me  w  orthy 
to  be  more  closely  and  permanently  united 
hereafter ! 

B.  London. 


FuLBAM  House, 


THE 


LIFE 


OF 


ARCHBISHOP  SECKER. 


Dr.  Thomas  Secker,  late  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  was  born  in  the  year  1693,  at 
a  small  village  called  Sibthorp,  in  the  vale  of 
JSelvoir,  Nottinghamshire.  His  father  was  a 
protestant  dissenter,  a  pious,  virtuous,  and 
sensible  man,  who,  having  a  small  paternal 
fortune,  followed  no  profession.  His  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  George  Brough,  of 
Shelton,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  a  sub- 
stantial gentleman-farmer.  He  received  his 
education  at  several  private  schools  and  acade* 
mies  in  the  country,  being  obliged  by^rious 
accidents  to  change  his  masters  frequently. 
Notwithstanding  this  evident  disadvantage,  at 

^  the 
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the  age  of  nineteen,  he  had  not  only  made  a 
considerable  progress  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  read  the  best  and  most  difficult  writers  in 
both  languages,  but  had  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  French,  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac,  had 
learned  Geography,  Logic,  Algebra,  Geome- 
try, Conic  Sections,  and  gone  through  a  course 
of  lectures^  en-  Jewii^  Antiquities,,  and  other 
points  preparatory  to  the  critical  study  of  the 
Bible.  At  the  same  time,  in  one  or  other  of 
those  seminaries.  Be  had  the  good  fortune  to 
meet,  and  to  form  an  acquaintance,  with  seve- 
fttl  persbriar  of  great  abilideii^:  Ahiongst  the 
"liest,  ih  th(fe'^cad€toj^tof  Mr.  Jdnefej  kept  firist 
'tttGlbutester}' then  at  Tewkesb^y,  he  laid 
the  foundation  t)f  a  strict  fHeiidship  with  Mr. 
'JosepH  Bu'delr,  nftetWArdd  Bishop  of  Durham. 
At  ttfe  last  t)f  those  two  placed  it  was  that  Mr. 
Bulier  gave  the' first  proof  of  his  great  sagacity 
ttnd  de^th  of  iihought  in  the  letters  which  he 
'ttlAi  wrote  tb  Dr.  Samuel  Clark*  j  laying  b&- 
fore  him  the  idoubts  that  had  tttiden  in  his 
"mind,  concerning  the  condtisiYettRW  of  some 
BTgiM^flDiU  in  the  doctor^s  Dembili^tttioil  of 
fhtB  Being  and  Attributes  of  <3<)d.^^TPhfese  were 
written  with  so  much  caildour^  modesty,  afkl 

good 
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good  sense,  that  on  the  di^very  of  hiij  name^ 
they  immediately  procured  iiiim  the  ftiendship 
^f  that  eminent  man,!  and  were  afterwards 
printed  ht  the  end<(f  his  Evidences  of  Naturid 
and  Revealed  Religion.  ^  Thi^  correspondence 
was  entrusted  in  confidenoe  td  Mr.  Seeker, 
wImh  in  order  tokeep  it  private,  undertook  to 
convey  Mr.  Buder  s  letters  to  the  post^ffice, 
at  Gloucester,  and  to  bring  back  Dr  Clarke's 
answers. 

Mr.  Seeker  had  been  destined  by  his  iather 
for  Orders  among  the  dissenDerii.  <  With  this 
view,  during  the  l»3t  years;  of  hiiaf  education, 
lus  studies  were  chiefly  turned  towards  divi- 
nity; in  whicli  bd  mbde  suc^'^quick  fvdvances, 
th*l,  by  the  lamfe » He  was .  ttireehand^^twenty, 
be  had  read  over  oarreiuUy  a  great  part  of  tb^ 
Serijptiit^s,  partkullBl%1lh^Ne^  in 

th6  onginal,  4nd  this  bbst  conqaMiiits  upon  ii; 
EiteebWs  Ecclesiastical  Hisitoi>yi,  thfe  Apostot 
iidtlFadbers,  Whiston'sPriautive  Christianity, 
Btid  the  prindpajljwriten  foir  aiod  agaittst  mini- 
isteriai  dnd  hLy^oa^mnky  ;  with  many  othefe 
of  ;tbe^  iiuist  estee^ned'tlreMiseti  .ib  -^^keobgjr. 
Bat  though  the  re^ul^i^  4>f!  thtfsie  ictaquiries  was 
(wfaii^Miii^t  iiatarally^  iK^  expected)  a  well- 

3      .    grounded 
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grounded  belief  of  the  Christian  Revelation, 
yet  not  being  at  that  time  able  to  decide  on 
some  abstruse  speculative  doctrines,  nor  to 
determine  absolutely  what  communion  he 
should  embrace,  he  resolved,  like  a  wise  and 
honest  man,  to  pursue  some  profession,  which 
should  leave  him  at  liberty  to  weigh  these 
things  more  maturely  in  his  thoughts,  and  not 
oblige  him  to  declare,  or  teach  publicly, 
opinions  which  were  not  yet  thoroughly  settled 
in  his  own  mind.  Therefore,  about  the  end 
of  the  year  1716,  he  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  physic;  and  after  gaining  all  the 
insight  into  it  he  could  by  reading  the  usual 
preparatory  books,  and  attending  the  best 
lectures  during  that  and  the  following  winter 
u|>lx)ndon ;  in  order  to  improve  himself  still 
more,  in  January  1718- ip^  he  went  to  Paris. 
There  he  lodged  au  Cloitre  St.  Benoit,  rue 
des  Matharins,  in  the  same  house  with  Mr. 
Winslow,  the  famous  anatomist,  whoae  lec- 
tures he  attended,  as  he  ^d  those  of  the 
Materia  Medica,  Chemistry,  and  Botany,  at 
the  Kingl's  Gardens.  The  operations  of  Surgery 
he  saw  at  the  Hotel  Dieu».and  attended  also 
for  some  time  M,  Gregoire,  the  accoucheur, 

but 
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but  without  any  design  of  ever  practisirig  that 
or  any  other  branch  of  surgery.  Here  he 
became  acquainted  with  Albinus,  afterwards 
Professor  at  Leyden,  Father  Montfaucon,  and 
•  several  other  persons  of  note.  Here  too  was 
his  first  knowledge  bf  Mr.  Martin  Benson, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  and  virtuous  men  of  his  time, 
with  whom  he  quickly  became  much  connect- 
^,  and  not  many  years  after  was  united  to 
him  by  the  strongest  bonds  of  affinity,  as  well 
as  affection. 

During  the  whole  of  Mr.  Seeker's  continu* 
ance  at  Paris,  he  kept  up  a  constant  corre- 
spondence with  Mr.  Butler,  who  before  l^is 
time  had  taken  Orders,  and  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Dr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Edward 
Talbot,  son  to  bishop  Talbot,  was  appointed 
by  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  preacher  at  the  Rolls.  Mr. 
Butler  took  occasion  to  mention  his  friend 
Mr.  Seeker,  without  his  knowledge,  to  Mr. 
Talbot;  whd  promised,  in  case  he  chose  to 
take  Orders  in  Ibe  Church  of  England,  to  en- 
gage the  bishop  his  father  to  provide  for  him. 
This  was  communicated  to  Mr.  Seeker  in 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Butler,  about  the  begin- 
ning 
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ining  of  May  1720.     He  had  not  at  thatiin^ 

come  to  any  resolution  of  quitting  the  3tudy 

i^  physic ;  but  he  began  to  foresee  many  ob« 

;gt9(cles  to  his  pursuing  that  profession;  and 

.having  never  discontinued  his  apphcation  to 

theology^  his  former  difficulties,  both  with 

regard  to  conformity  and  some  other  doubtful 

points,  had  gradually  lessened^  as  his  judg* 

•meot  became  stronger,  and  his  reading  and 

knowledge  more  extensive.     It  appears  also 

from  two  of  his  letters  still  in  being,  written 

from  Paris  to  a  friend  in  Englaiid  (both  of 

tibem  prior  to  die  date  pf  Mr.  Butler^s  above- 

4xientioiied)  that  he  was  greatly  dissatis^d 

.  with  the  divisioQ9  Bod  disturbances  which  ^t 

-that  particular ;  period  prevailed  among  tfafe 

d]B8eiitei8«  In  this  state  of  mind  Mr.  Butler'rS 

tittekpeoted  prQ^ba;r  £&md  hin^  which  Ipe 

.IMS ^hevefdre  very  well  disposed  |x>. take; ioip 

;cmi8ideiratKm;.  aiKl  after  deliberating  pj^rn^ 

.iyiy  on  the  suli^t  of  such  d  change  ^r  «p- 

.iwardsof  two  months^  he  resolved,  at  l^gth 

.to  (embraee,  the  .o^fifer,  d.|id  ,  for  that  pynpo^ 

.qiutfeed  Fritfice  the  Jitter  ^pd  jof  July^  ^r 

il^egiimingof  August^  1720.  ;   r 

-.  \Oa  bis  af rttal .in* lEoglatid  he  was  ioftrp- 

.li'i  duced 
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duced  ta  Mr.  Talbot,  with  whom  be  cul- 
tivated a  close  acquaintence.      But  it  was 
unfortunately  of  very  short  duration.     For 
in  the  month  of  December  that  gentleman 
x^aught  the  small-pox,  and  died.     This  was  a 
great  shock  to  all  his  fiiends,  who  had  justly 
Conceived  the  highest  e%|>ectations  of  him, 
but  especially  to  an  amiable  lady  whom  he 
had  lately  married,  and  who  was  very  near 
tanking  under  so  sudden  and  grievous  a  stroke. 
Mr.  Seeker,  besides  sharing  largely  in  the 
common  grief,  had  peculiar  reason  to  lament 
an  accident  that  seemed  to  put  an  end  at  once 
to  all  his  hopes;  but  he  had  taken  his  resolu- 
tion, and  he  determined  to  persevere.   It  was 
some  encouragement  to  him  to  find  that  Mr. 
Talbot  had  on  his  death-bed  recommended 
lum,  together  with  Mr.  Benson  and  Mn  But- 
ler, to  his  father's  notice.    Thus  did  that  ex*- 
cellent  young  man,  (for  he  was  but  twetity^ 
nine  when  he  died)  by  his  nice  discermnent  df 
characters,  and  his  considerate  good-natui^t 
provide  most  effectually  in  a  few  solemn  mb- 
ments  for  die  welfare  of  that  church  frbih 
whic)i  he  himself  was  so  prematurely  snatched 
away :  and  at  the  same  time  raised  up  (when 
'     ^ '  he 
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he  least  thought  of  it)  the  truest  friend  and 
protector  to  his  wife  and  unborn  daughter ; 
who  afterwards  found  in  Mr.  Seeker  all  the 
tender  care  and  assistance  which  they  could 
have  hoped  for  from  the  nearest  relation. 

It  being  judged  necessary  by  Mr.  Seeker's 
friends  that  he  should  have  a  degree  at  Ox- 
ford; and  he  having  been  informed  that  if 
he  should  previously  take  the  degree  of  doctor 
in  physic  at  Leyden^  it  would  probably  help 
him  in  obtaining  the  olher^  he  went  a  little 
before  Christmas  from  London  to  Rotterdam^ 
and  thence  to  I^yden.  He  took  his  degree 
there^  March  7$  1720-1 »  and  as  part  of  his 
exercise  for  it,  composed  and  printed  a  dis- 
sertation dc  Medidnd  Staticdy  which  is  still 
extant^  and  is  thought,  by  the  gentlemen  of 
that  profession,  a  sensible  and  learned  per- 
formance. Gorter,  in  his  treatise  de  Perspir 
ratiaue  Imensibiiiy  printed  at  Leyden  in  die 
year  1736,  makes  a  short  but  respectful  men- 
tion of  it  in  his  preface.  After  paying  a  visit 
to  Amsterdam  he  returned  by  the  way  of 
Helvoetsluys  and  Harwich  to  London,  and 
on  the  1st  of  April,  1721,  entered  himself  a 
gentleman  commoner  of  Exeter  College  in 

Oxford ; 
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Oxford ;  about  a  twelvemonth  after  which  he 
obtmned  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in 
that  University  without  any  difficulty,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Chancellor's  recommendatory 
letter  to  the  convocation. . 

He  now  spent  a  considerable  part  of  his 
time  in  London,  where  he  quickly  gained  the 
esteem  of  some  of  the  most  learned  and  in- 
genious men  of  those  days,  particularly  of 
Dn- Clarke,  rector  of  St.  James's,  and  the 
celebrated  dean  Berkeley,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Cloyne,  with  whom  he  every  day  became 
more  delighted  and  more  closely  connected. 
He  •  paid  frequent  visits  of  gratitude  and 
friendsdiip  to  Mrs.  Talbot,  wi<low  of  Mr.  Ed- 
ward 'Talbot,  by.  whom  sheliad  a  daughter 
£ve  months  after  bis  decease.  With  her  lived 
Mrs.  Catharine  Benson,  sister  to  bishop  Ben-  . 
son,  whom  in  many  respects  she  greatly  re- 
sembled. She  had  been  for  several  years 
Mrs.  Talbot's  inseparable  companion,  and 
was  of  unspeakable  service  to  her  at  the  time 
of  her  husbaad^s  death,  by  exerting  all  her 
courage,  activity,  and  good  sense  (of  which 
she  possessed  a  large  share)  to  support  her 

friend  und#r  90  great  an  afQiction ;  and  by 

afterwards 
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aflenimrds '  attending  her  sickly  in&nt  witk^ 
the  utmost  care  and  tenderness,  to  which^ 
nnder  -IProvidencej  was  owing  the  preserrs^ 
tion  of  a  very  valuable  life. 

Bishop  Talbot  being  in  November  1721 
appointed  to  the  see  of  Durham,  Mr.  Seeker 
was  in  December  1722  ordained  deaobaby 
him  in  St.  James's  church,  and  priest  not  long 
after  in  the  same  place,  where  he  praached 
his  first  sermon,  March  '28,  1723.  The.faL^ 
shop's  domestic  chaplain  at  that  time  was  Dn 
Rundie,  a  maa  of  warm  fancy,  and  very  brit 
liant  conversation,  but  apt  sometimes  to  be 
carried  by  the  vivacity  of  his  wrf  intq  indis* 
creet  and  ludiclt)us  expressions,  which  created 
him  enemies,  wnd  on  one  occasion  produced 
disagreeable  consequences^  '  Witii  him*  Mr. 
Seeker  was  soon  after  asseciated  in  the  bi- 
shop's family  j  and  both  taken  down  by  bis 
iordship  to  Durham  in  July  17^^    •' 

On  the  death  of  Sir  George  A¥1ietler,  m 
1723-4,  the  bishop  gave  fab  probend  of 
dorham  to  Mr.  Bensboi  and!  the  rectory  \£ 
Houghton-le^in^  >  to  Mr.  Seeker.  This 
valuable  piece  of  preferment  piitting  it  in  his 
power  to  *£&  iumself  in  die  world  in  b  manfter 
•  *»'  agreeable 
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agreeable  to  his  inclinations,  he  sooq  after 
made  a  proposal  of  marriage  to  Mrs.  Benson 
above-metitioned;"which  being  accepted,  they 
were  married  by  Bishop  Talbot  in  King-street 
chapel,  October  28,  1725.  At  the  earnest 
desire  of  both,  Mris.  Talbot  and  her  daughter 
consented  to  live  with  them,  and  the  two  &t- 
milies  from  that  time  became  one. 

Not  long  before  this,  Bishop  Talbot  h^d 
given  the  rectory  of  Houghton,  near  Dar- 
lingtoh,  to  Mr.  Butler.  There  was  a  neces- 
sity fot  rebuilding  a  great  part  of  the  parson- 
ag^ihbfise,  and  Mr.  Butler  had  neither  money 

nor- talents?  for  that  work.*  Mr.  Seeker  there^ 

» 

ibre^  whb" 'had  *his  friends  always  in  his 
tboughtsVand=  was'now  in  great  favour  with 
his  patron,  persuaded  him  to  give  Mr.  But- 
ler, in  exchange  for  Houghton,  the  rectory 
of  Stanhope,  which  was  of  much  greater 
value,  and  without  any  such  incumbrance; 
In  thewihter  of  1725-6,  Mr.  Biitler  piib^ 
lished  the  first  edition  of  his  incomparable 
sermoiKs.  Mr.  Seeker  took  jfnuch  pains  to 
render  his  style  more  fanuliar,  and  his  mesm-.< 
ing  more  obviAus.  •  Yet  they  were  at  last  jby 
dUtfij'  called  obscure.    But  whati^veriTequirw 

c  attention 
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att^tigm  is  noit  of  cpurse  obscm^.  Np  we  (^. 
Pr.  CJ«^rke  lightly  ohseicved  c»  tWa  opQS^ioa) 
ever impute4  obscurity  ^  ij^ucUda  dementis. 
Di£^cult^  t^y  may  h^-v^,  ]t>ut  di|]icultif^a 
sf^  maaterefl  by  the  de^gre^  pf  atteQftQB 
\ifbich  such  subjects  require,  Mrr  3ecker  gave 
his  fri^d  the  s^rn^  assistAnqe  ip,  the  discQuifs^ , 
prefixed  to  i^  second  editiw,  ?iQd  £|lsQ  in  that 
i)Pb}e  wprk,  which  hjq  afterwards  publjishedy  the 
Ant^gy  of  ]Kelig;ioQ,  Natural  ^3o4,  Rpvetvled» 
to  Ut^  CoQstitutiQa  and  pQuinse  gf  I^fttui^^ 

He  aow  gave  mi  ^  l^e  t^ne  be  possibly 
C9ll)4  tP  hja  r^ide^tce  ^t  |Io\j^ht9P.  He  spr 
fii^  Vimself  with  ala<?rily  tp  ivU  thft  4uti^ 
of  a  country  ^ lergy^i^^,  9ff^  svippprted  tb«t 
^fef^}  ^mp4  f^^^tablp  ^hanicter  throughout 
wiiik  th^  fltriuBtjesli  propriety.  He  pnutted  nty 
tbiffg  whi^  h^  thought  ^ould  be  of  nse  tQ  the. 
89«|l»  9Bd  Mii^s  ^  th«  people  eatrqated^  tq 
l^ift  e«^  I|(¥  bffpiigbt  dpwn  tu^  ^ftv^sa^Qn 
and  fcisi  si^iqapns  to  tiie;  level  of  their  u«^i;« 
atoodio^!    ]pie  visi^d  ^Pm  ))»  pi4v«t«>  h^ 

oB*e^w«d  ^.  ywp>g  wid  ignpnmt,  h§  r^^ 

ceiY«d  hiff  CQim^  q^ighbQtirs  99d  tesviAt; 
Jdutty  and  hospitt^bly*  ^nd  WJ94  oi  gM^%fi»ih 
Ttcc  to  ibe  poQWK  aofft  of  t^jam  by  bia  sk^w 

'^  physicj 
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pbysk:,  ^luQ^  ^^  the  only  use  he  ever  s9pu)e 
of  it.  .'^Qogh,  ijbis  place  was  p  £^  very,  ref; 
mote  part  of  ,the  world,  yet  the  scjlifaide'of  it 
perfectly  9uit^  bis  studious  disppsition,  an.4 
the  income  •:  ^rifiug .  from  it  bounded  hjs  junbir 
tion.  Here  .he  would  have  been  coiutenc  to 
live  and  die;  bere^  i^  be  has ofteQ  been  hear4 
to  declare^  he  s|pent  some  of  the  happiest 
hours  of  his  life;  I  -^nd  it  was.  qq,  thought  or 
choice  of  his  Qwn  that  removed  him  to  a 
higher  and  more  public  sphere^;?  Qut  Mra, 
Seeker's  health,  which  \>^gan  now  1;p  be  very 
precarious,  ^d  was  th9ught.  tp  hane  b^nin^ 
jured  by  the  <^amppess  of  thjB situation,  obliged 
hm  tp  tbin^  ^f  !i^<;iiff^e  it  for  a  more 
healthy  one.  And  Dr.  Finney^  prebeadary 
of  Pnth^JP^  ^nd  recto^  of  Ry tpn,  being  jpld 
spd  i^ftrm^  14^  5feiiWft  r^q^eated  t^^ 
thrwgh.Jjr,  Ruiidle,  th^t  Mf .  S(?qker:  slight 
ancc^ec}  him*  An^  jres^  tioughtfon.  Thi? 
meetwg  with  cjiffwrtltie?,  Mr-  Beiisow,  iftord^r 
i^^vemnre  ih«m,  very  :gepfir(>^8ly  ^ve-ppi^if 
Prebeiui  ;0#  S»rmn,  t<?  su^opmmod^t^.  the  pefr*- 
adn  ^t  vljoia  Ryton  was  (Jesigne^,  and  >^h^ 

Mr.  Se«ker  wtis  ^\]f)yf^d  tq  mabe  t;he  exc^x^gjp 

c  2  and 
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W»if  was  instituted  to  Ryton  and  the  prebend, 
June  3,  ITSTj'and  for  the  two  following  years 
lived  chiefly  at  Durham,  going  over  every 
%veek  to  ofliciate  at  Ryton,  and  spending  there 
two  or  three  months  together  in  the  summer. 

In  Jtily  1732,  the  duke  of  Grafton,  then 
lord  chamberlain,  appointed  him  chaplain  to 
ihe  King.'  For  this  favour  he  was  indebted 
to  Bishop  Shcfrlock,  who  having  heard  him 
preach  at  Bath,  had  conceived  the  highest 
opinion  yf  his  abilities,  and  thought  them  well 
worthy  6f  being  brought  forwards  into  public 
notice.  Fromi  that  time  an  intimacy  com- 
menced betwixt  them,  and  he  received  from 
that '  gheat  prelate  many  solid  proofs  of  esteem 
and  friendship. 

His  tftoritfa  of  waiting  at  St.  James's  hap- 
fiened-  to-be  AugU3t,  and  on  Sunday  the  27th 
•of  that  month  he  preached  before  the  Queen, 
the  King  bd^g'  then  abroad.  A  few  days  ailer, 
her  majel^iseiit  for  him  into  her  closet,  and 
held  a'  long  and  gracious  conversation  with 
him.  In  the  course  of  ic  he  took  an  oppor- 
tunity of  mentionbg  to  her  his  friend  Mr. 
Buder.  The  Chieen  said,  she  thought  he  had 
been  dead.     Mr.  Seeker  assured  her  he  was 

not 
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not.  Yet  her  ma^sty  afterwards  asked  arcb? 
bishop  Blackburne  if  he  was  not  dead  ?  His 
aaswer  was^.  ^  No,  madam,  but  he  is  bui46d/ 
And  indeed  the  retirement  of  Stanhope,  whiei^ 
he  spent  almost  his  whole  time,  was  too  soKt 
tary  for  his  disposition,  which  had  in  it  a 
natural  cast  of  gloominess.  And  tbcfugh  these 
recluse  hours  were  by  no  means  lost  either  to 
private  improvement  or  public  utility,  yet;  he 
felt  at  times,  very  painfully,  the  want  of  that 
select  society  of  friends,  to  which  he  had  been 
accustomed,  and  which  could  inspire  him  with 
the  greatest  cheerfulness.  Mr.  Seeker^  who 
knew  this,  was  extremely  anxious  to  draw  l^ini 
out  into  a  more  active  and  conspicuous  sceoei 
and  omitted  no  opportunity  of  expressing  thiii 
desire  to  such  as  he  thought  capable  of  pr^r 
moting  it.  And  not  long  after  this,  on  Mr.; 
Talbot's  being  made  lord  chancellor^  ]ba 
found  means  to  have  Mr.  Butler  recommend*, 
ed  to  him  for  his  chaplain.  His  lordship 
accepted  and  sent  fpr  him.  This;  promoti(m 
bringing  him  ba<;k  into  the  world,  the  Queep 
very  soon  appointed  him  her  clerk  of  the  cloaejt, 
from  tirhence  he  rose,  as  his  talents  became 

more 


TfiSff^  known,  to  those  higd  dignities  which 
ht>  kftfefwaitis  enjoyed. 
•i'Mfi'^tkei*  Aowbegaf^  to  h&vib  t  public 
^va^tit  HtiA  ^k)bd'  high  in  the  ctstimatioti  of 
ttkMe  who  v^re  lUiowe()  to  be  tl%  best  jadge» 
«f  merit  he  ioA  t^t^y  ^Sreti  probfs  bf 
ftbtlitid^  ^ttd  plinnly  iiididtted  the  eiknnenc^' 
i6  Vh?eh  hef'ifitttt  one  day  rise,'  as  a  preacher 
^'flidiiittefT  iind  it  t»as  not  long  before  an 
6|)portun¥ty  ofi^i-ed  6f  placing  him  in  an  ad- 
iinifageduSpAiitt  6f  View.  Dr.  Tyi-whitt,  who 
Mic6^dtdDt.  Clarke  as  rector  6f  St.  lames's, 

* 

in '1729)  ibtind  that  preaching  ih  So  large  a 
dku^(/If  endan^red  hi&  health;  Btebop  Gibson 
tb^r^fore,  his  father-in-te^Ar,  pf^jjbsdd  tb  i^ 
drbwn  tha±  bfe  should  be  made  residentiary  of 
St.  Paul's^  tod  that  Mr.  ^cket  sltonld  sh6C^ 
hiniiri  tbe  t^citdf^;  This  a'^t^ngement  W«s  M 
adceptable  to  thos^  itf  pdt^r  that  it  took  j^Iac^ 
trtthout  ifiy  ditellty.  Mr.  Seeker  was  ih- 
Mittited  redtor  th^'  iSthdf  May  J733,  ahd  k 
the  begiiliiiiig  bf  My  w«flt  tb  Oxford  tb  tak« 
his  degir^^  of  Dbctbr  bf  LaWs,  hot  beiitg  bt 
aufficierii  iHMiitg  fbt  that  bf  Divinity.  Oil 
fhis  bccandii  it  wtl&  dmt  he  t>^l!ach«d  ht^  oele* 
■    ■  '  brated 
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bMtted  Act  Sertakoh  On  the  adviihtages  and  the 
duties  of  Acltdeihit^  ediieati6ii»  which  was 
univers^y  Allowed  to  be  a  uasteh-piece  of 
sound  reaso&ing  Ufid  just  composition.  It  wks 

printed  at  the  dteiire  of  the  head«  6f  houses, 

■      I       . 

ted  ^mckiy  paflMd  ihrough  aeveral  edilxoii^. 
Itiii  no#  tb  be  fbtthd  in  die  siscotid  collection 
6f  his  b«i(ra^oiUd  S«rm6h»,  pUblbhed  by  hiili- 
«df  ih  l*tG6. 

H^  wtts  iccaiidatiM  in  a  pol^  caUed  The 
W^kly  Miscdltoy,  fo^  not  quoting  tekts  of 
Scripture  in  this  sermon.  The  only  hotitfe  hi 
tb6k  of  that  cdfisU)^  MHA  by  Ibobtribatiq^  Very 
libekily  Hot  Many  ftHkrH  UtmitAa  Happtfi&li^ 
^  iinthot  of  it; 

'  At  Ms  nett  WkiiiAg  «t  ^tBU((yti>n^60uH, 

tfafe  QneJK^  'A^a^  s6ht  f6t  him,  dhd  s&id  V^y 
6bli^g  things  M  Mtn  df  \iiii  ittmcin.  AHA 
it  ^  th^ttght  Aii  i^^iatbti  he  likl  ft^tdt^ 
b^'it'dbhtribnved  hot  &  littte  tbWahld  ihftt 
pMttkdtidn  «y^'ii«vy  »bbh  fblltNr^d  ttii  t>!^b^ 

A' '^tfiiinsxpetSsA  titttie^,  by*  l^tt^r/  JEix>1dA( 

bl^^  (3ibs*it,  to  a^^  Kin^  hid^ed  tipoi 

hittitM  be  b)8ho|)'of  B/iirC6l.    Df,  Riiftdle  Hitd* 

&  htti^  b«fo^  thU  be^ri'  ^6)fil^  by  tb4 

'  lord 
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lord  cfaaneellor  Talbot  for  the  see  of  Glav- 

•    * 

cester,:but  on  account  of  some  imprujdences 
of  speech  charged  on  the  doctor  by  Mr.  Venn, 
the  bishop  of  London  opposed  this  nom,inatiQn, 
and  with  much  difficulty  prevailed  on  Df. 
Benson  to  accept  that  dignity.  Dr.  FlemLog 
was  about  the  same  time  promoted  to  the  s€^ 
of  Carlisle  ;  and  the  three  new  bishops,  were 
all  consecrated  together  in  Lamil^eth  chapel, 
Jan.  .199  1734-5,  the  consecration  sermon 
being  preadied  by  Dr.  Thomas,  now  bishop 
of  Winchester.  ; 

The  honours  to  ^hich  Dr.  Seeker  was  thus 
raised  in  the  prime  of  life  did  not  in  the  least 
abate  his  diligence  and  attention  to  business; 
for  which  indeed  there  was  now  more  occasion 
than  ever.  He  immediately,  set  about  the  vi« 
Station  of  his  diocese,  CQnfifined  in  a  gr^at 
number  of  places,  preachediu  several  chu;rches, 
sometimes  twice  a  day,  and,  from  th§,  ifi[foi;-f 
madons  received  in  his  progress,  laid  the  foun« 
d&tion  of  a  parochial'  account  of  his  dipcesq, 
for  the.  benefit  of  his  successpr^.  FifUcj^ipg.  at 
the  sam^  tiipiB,:  the;  afl^rs  of  hi^  piiri3b  xi^C  S|;«: 
James  in  grea^  disorder,  he,  took  .die  trpuble, 
in  concert  with.a  few  .others,  to  put  the.;ac7 
I  counts 
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.counts  of  the  several  officers  intoi  ;a  regular 
metho4>  drew  up  a  set  of  excellent  rul^s.  to 
dircK^t  them  bet,ter  for  the  fiiture,  and  by  t;he 
large  share  which  he  always  took  in, the  mar 
.nagement  of  the  poor,  and  the  regulation  of 
many^  other  parpohial  concerns,  w&s  of  signal 
fervice. to  his  paridsioQ^rs^  even  in  a  temporal 
vieMT^:  But  it  wa&  their  spiritual  welfare  which 
engaged,  as  it  ought  to  do,  his  chief  attention. 
As  far  as  the  circumstances  of  the  times  and 
,tbe:  pop\)lpusnes8  of  that  polite  p^rt  of  tjlle 
^metropolif  allowed^  he  omitted  not  even  those 
private  admonitioiis  and  personal  applications 
which  are  often .  attended  with .  the  happiejst 
effects.  Not  being,  able,  howeyer,  to  .^o .  ^ 
much  in  this  ,way  as  he  wished,^  he.  waa>p«tu^ 
liarly  assiduous  in  giving  and  promoting  $y§rjr 
kind  of  public,  instruction.  He  allowed  l^^rt 
of  his.  ,ow9.  incpmg  a  salary  for  readmg 
early  and  la^ .  {pn^ye^  iM^hich  had  formerly 
been  ps^d  pt^^j of  tl^^  offertory  money.  ,, £le 
)ield  fk  cQnfirijM)tipn-once  every  year,,  and.  ex« 
ainined.  anfl  Xs^uet^d^  the  candidates  9everal 
weejfB-  bdoj^e.  ;ii^  ^thi^,  vestry,  and  gave  them 
rdligious  tfaq|§,  which,  he  also  jdjjft^  at 

•the^^ti^ipes,  v|^y  Ub^^rf^ly  tq  thos^.that  needed 

them. 
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th^iitti  He  drew  Up  for  the  usd  of  hUl  <^ 
rishioti6r^  that  admitabie  c6urs6  of  Li6etUy«b 
<»h  tbe  Ghu^h  Cbtechkih,  Which  hAVei  6iMh 

iM^ly  t)ttbUf»hed>  s^  Mt  6ttly  f^  th(»i 

l6iuie  e^y  %etk  6n  the  usual  days)>  Mk  ak6 

«¥^  dund^y  em^tigi  ^ithttir  4t  ^  chuteh 
'&if6iib  dfthk6h&p6U  hetdti^g  ti>  it  Thiy 

#4ite  r64^1ved  Wltb  UiiiVeMdl  4^^i-ob«Ltlon,  iUkd 
MtfefAded  i«g«kdy  by  peltsdiki  of  ttll  ^S«  stM 
eblididbns-.  the  jUd^M^tit  dif  th4  jt^blid  hte 
#Htc^  <:otajfimted  tbe  d^idfi  of  hitt  ^risbiOniMil, 
iMd  eMaUnhfed  the  reputabOft  ^  tikis  vrtith, 
iii6iie^;the  IhUest^  ^^i^Mir  ^n^  6)fiioiieit 

(XMH^dlMli^iiils  df  i«VMled  i«lli^n  l^iAl  ^6 
En^fisb  language  ^fibrd^. 

Thd  i(6i^oite  whith  ai  dM  &AM6  tiifig  ht 
Ml  MflMdf  «0  ^(Uiit^tiise  ^ti  tvttly  ifttedliMii 

Mfd^giiiM.  ttis  faoUlliM  W6i«  HOW  itt  ihei^ 
ML  TigouW  and  h^  hsid  m  MAieim  to  ijleik 
b^fibf^,  that  reild(§t<esd  tk«  '^Itfioilt  ^iteitidA  «f 
tlitoi  iied^ssaty .  it6>dtd  Wt  iMWe^M  Se^k  W 
gMtiff  ^^  high^  l^rt  by  ilttsMl&g  tt@ifi  witilt 
i«lih^  flptscfuliitiobi  dr  hij^ibfotts  OMayH)  Wft» 
llltJt^lligibl»t&iite  IbMr^ptt^  Md  ilA]pft>atlibUi 
|6  b6^  •  btft-he  liiid^bdbHi  €l<iitt  *»$  nMS 
kj[aiA  9rt^6m  AUd  ttlaiilMtt,  Hbe  gfiMtt  chfU>^ 
•n.  tian 
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tiafi  duties  beibnging  t6  theif*  tes^ctire  sta«* 
tioiis,  and  repfbved  the  follies  and  ^ites^oi 
c^ry  rank  attiongst  them  without  distitietioq 
ol"  |mlliation«  He  studied  hiitfian  natUM 
Qtotoughlj  in  till  its  variotkd  fortti^  &fid  kne# 
iAOA  soft  6f  at-gametits  would  hliv6  tudsl 
W£iight  With  each  dlass  of  tn^il)»  He  l)r6U^« 
the  subject  home  to  their  be>fldili§)  ahd '  df<i 
not  seem  to  be  fiietely  rfayihg  ^  ^sleiul  things 

jA  titeir  pfeseitee,  Mt  addressing  Infliielf^flM)- 

sMIblly  to  every  ohe  of  ^eti^.  Fewe'vttir  pOiM 
sessed  in  a  higher  degree^  the  rare:  ifeksfft  of 

toiiching  bn  the  nhost  detidate  sabjects  iilSth 
^KiiMSt  propriety  wad  deeof  iitti^  of  8aybg> 
the  tiKwt  ^miliar  tki&gs  tiridldttt' iMiftg^tr^: 
the  pk^M  \irithoot  being  feKbl«r  the!bo]de80 
iri^ottt  ^ti»g  cfffeiieei  H^  fioald  dii$defld> 
^th  skeh'  siflgiil(i#  eaM  and  feli^tf'  iiito<'tb» 

ttihutMt?  dOneerdS  Of  ^Ottifiifofl'Ufei  dfikldlli^ 

6peh  With  Ml  itttt6i^  \iAdms  t9h«  vsHwidAirarlN 

irtgii^8^tifi0«i»ahd«rtli)0tikiif  Ihohtittiaa  «ihd^ 
thtit  hk  iiUdiM«i&  ofteil'  ^o«gh«  >{Mir!  WUfA^ 

siiyt>fise  HU^  priViM6<MliiUhl«MI^Mil$|iieliKg^i 
^lir  ^y»df  ^H«isM^  Mdf  fittbit^'df'ttM^^ 

iiigr«jta«tiy^kai«d aid d«««Hb4di  i^pfeiii^* 

ing 
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ing  was,  at  the  same  time,  highly  rational 
and^  truly  evangelical.  He  explained  \i4th 
perspicuity,  he  asserted  with  dignity,  the  pe- 
culmr  characteristic  doctrines  of  the  gospel. 
He  inculcated  the  utility,  the  necessity  of 
them,  not  merely  as  speculative  truths,  but  as 
actual  instruments  of  moral  goodness,  tending 
to  purify  the  hearts,  and  regulate  the  lives  of 
VEOUji ;  and  thus,  by  God*dL  gracious  appoint- 
Tod^X^  aa  well  as  by  the  inseparable  connec-*. 
tion  betwixt^  true  &ith  aad  right  practice, 
leading  diem  to  salvation* 

These  important  truths  he  taught  with  the 
authority,  the  tenderness,  the  familiarity,  of 
a  parent  instructing  his  children.  Though  he 
neither  possessed  nor  affected  the  artificial  elo- 
quence  of  an  orator  who  wants  only  to  amuse 
or.  to.  mislMd^  yet  he  had  that  of  an  honest 
man  who  wants  to  convince,  of  a  christian 
preacher  who  wants  toreformaqd  to  save  those 
tlwtliear  him*  Solid  argument,  manly  sense, 
useful  directions,  short,  nervous,  striiung  sen^ 
tences,  awakening  questions,  frequent  and  per-- 
tineat  applications  of  Scripture ;  all  these  fol- 
lowing eadh  other  in  quick  succe|sion,  land 
eraning  evidently  from  t}ie  speaker's  heart, 

enforced 
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enforced  by  his  elocution,  his  figure, his  action, 
and  above  all  by  the  corresponding  sanctity 
of  his  example,  stamped  conviction  on  the 
minds  of  his  hearers  9,nd  sent  them  home  with 
impressions  not  easy  to  be  effaced.  It  will 
readily  be  imaging  that  with  these  powers 
he  quickly  became  one  of  the  most  admired 
and  popular  preachers  of  his  time.  And 
though  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  his  ser- 
mons  will  now  afford  the  same  pleasure,  or 
produce  the  same  effects,  in  the  closet,  that 
they  did  from  the  pulpit,  accompanied  as  they 
then  were  with  all  the  advantages  of  bis  dieli-^ 
very;  yet  it  will  plainly  appear,  that  the  ap^ 
piause  they  met  with  was  founded  no  less  otf 
the  matter  they  contained,  than  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  spoken  *. 

On  the  death- of  archbishop  Wake,  Dr. 
Potter  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  the* 
wee  of  Canterbury,  and  that  of  Oxford  was 
ofiered  to  Dr.  Seckej:,  who  at  first  declined  it. 
But  at  the  earnest  request  of  bishop  Sherlock, 
who  was  desirous  to  obtain  the  bishopric  of 

Biistol  for  hv5  brother-in-law  Dr.  Gooch,  he 

■     ■  •     •  - 

*  See  the  detter  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  fVarcetter. 
Bdit.  Sd.  p.  92. 
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vf%n  at  lepgtih  prevailed  on  to  accept  the  pro* 
flO)$al,  and  was  confirin^d  bishop  of  Oxford  in 
the  month  qC  May,  1737*  Towards  the  end. 
of  th^i  sam^  ye^r  died  Queen  Caroline,  and 
^  Supday  following  bishop  Seeker  preached 
^  dermon  on  that  occasion,  at  St.  Jamesi's 
Qhm*ph9  which  the  princesses  de^red  to  see, 
imd  shew^  it  to  1|he  King,  who  re^  it.  It 
vR^aflb^rw^id^  published  ip  the  s^copi^  voluma 
^f  1^9  Occasional  Sermons,  which  fippeared  in 
his  (i^tia»e» 

^  When  thq  unfortw^tQ  breads  happened  be- 
twixt ^be  ]m  Kiogapd  the;  l^iftcje  of  Wales, 
hia  r^yal  big hiv^sa  having  letitQ^f d  to  Nor-? 
^Qlk**Homse,  whi^b  is  in  ^§  pariah  of  St. 
JafRe9'ci»  attefided  divttie  ser^iq^  ^^^tvMly 
in  that  church.  Tl)e  Ar^t  tin(ie  he  came  ther«^ 
tb&  cle|4fi  ip  ^er9,  Mr.  Bonney,  kaadvort- 
^y  b€^<v9  ^y^s  wiith  hi»  usual  sentemcq 
©f  Scfiptiw*  *  I  wjm  aria^  and  go  to  my  Father/. 
^c^  TIm^  quickly  be^^tme  the  subject  oimm^ 
C0n;rer8a^oa  ]  ap4  m  addit^OQ  w^  mcude  in 

it,  tbftt  tbe  rector  preached  oo  ti»  Fifth  Cew^ 
BWndmeat,  ^  Hooow  ti^  Father  and  thy  Mo^ 
ther/  &c.  which,  ^^m  ^Q  yo^tivel^  asserted, 

that  bishop  Sherlock  could  only  .d^f^nid  hjidi 

by 
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a  course  of  sermpnfi  qq  t^ ,  ^jmnandfA^mns 
9nd  libisre^r?  (jo^ld  no^  help  pjr^^biqg  upon  . 

^t  ppifticulftT  <>m  m  its  turn-   But  ^9  timih 

ifit^M.Wm<^i  ^Q  a.  quite  ^iiOfereot  ta^t, 
*T)>e  t/trd  AS  goo4  to  all,'  ^Q.  and  the  wbol^i 
l«;rwvi>  ^a*  W  that  subject,  Th?Pri«wwa» 
liii^ft^  ,to  8^ew  lus  lordship  several  mvrks 
9^  Qivjlitj  ^d  condescension.  He  had  thf 
^|cg;^our  of  baptizing;  all  his  highness'a  phii-. 
^r^,  except  twq;  laiidi  though  he  dijI'PQti- 
^tt^d  bist  qourt,  vrhich  was  forbidden  to  9II 
ibo^  who  wen^  tpr  the  King's,  ^T^t ,  on  .  everyr 
pjFApfit  PWa«Q9  he  behave^  jwith  .911  the  8ub^ 
i9)^(W9l?  f^i  xe^p^t.  due .  tot  i  )»is  jPustriqif^ 
1^^. .  l^  <:pp§equ§ncp  of  this,  htf  influepqck 

wi^.tti€t  Frwce  beiflg  supposed  n»m;h  greater 

thim  rt.r^y  wa?,  he  wsi,s  sent»,by  tjj©  Kwg'4 
4«Wfiiw«  Wth  9  .la^ss^e  to  hijsj  rpjaj,  high-. 
9^ ; ,  Mfhi/ph ;  pot  prodiwing  the  eflftjfi^s  ^^ 
p9pt¥(ji  ^9m  i%i  l^e  l^d  the  loisfortwne  to  incur 
^  wyesty V  dvs^pl^asuife ;  wha  h^  been  un- 
bAppiljr  pf  i^Mf^d  to  think  that  hQ  might  havq 
dfliQ,j(Wr)f.,1«filil»  the.  Pri^e  ^9^  h^.,  M9 
$hwgJ^ifl^l^|;w^<rP>»Wpot'  For.  this  reason, 
^)}(|  because  he  sometimes  acted  with  those 

who 
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v^ho  dp^poAed  the  court,  the  King  did  Dot  speak 
to  him  for  a  great  number  of  years. 
'  111'  February  1742-3,  a  bill  was  brought 
ihtb'  parliament  to  take  off  the  high  duties  on 
spirituous  liquors,  and  to  lay  on  others  much 
lower  in  their  room.     As  this  alteration  was 
thought  likely  to  have  a  most  pernicious  efiect 
on  the  health  and  morals  of  the  common 
people,  it  met  with  a  vigorous  opposition  in 
the  house  of  lords,  especially  from  the  bench 
of  Bishops,  all  of  whom  voted,  and  several 
spoke  against  it.     Amongst  the  latter,  were 
bishop   Sherlock    and   bishop  Seeker ;   and 
when  it  passed,  the  bishop  of  Oxford  entet^ 
his  dissent.    Mr.  Sandys  was  then  chanb^lor 
of  die  exchequer,  and  this  was  considered  as 
His  bill ;  yet  soon  after,  on  the  death  of  bi« 
shop  Hoiigh,  he  very  generously  endeavoured, 
without  Dr.  Seeker's  knowledge,  to  obtain  for 
him  the  see  of  Worcester.     It  was  in  the 
course  of  the  same  year  that  his  lordship  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Dr.  Wishart,  provost  of 
Edinburgh  College,  recommending  to  him  his 
brother  and  Mr.  Wallace,  deputies  from  the 
estabUshed  Clergy  of  Scotland,  to  promote  a 

bill 
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biU  in  parliament  for  providing  a  maintenance 
for  their  widows  and  children,  which  many 
of  them  imagined  the  bishops  would  oppose. 
Dr.  Seeker  paid  them  all  the  civility ,  and  did 
them  all  the  service  he  could.  None  of  the 
bench  opposed  their  bill  either  pubUcly  or 
privately,  and  it  was  moved  for  by  a  bishop 
at  each  of  its  three  readings  in  the  house  of 
lords. 

About  the  middle  of  October  in  the  foU 
lowing  year,  died  Sarah,  duchess  dowager- 
of  Marlborough.  She  was  buried  at  Blen- 
heim, by  bishop  Seeker,  whom  she  had  ap- 
pointed-one of  her  executors.  For  this  choice 
she  could  have  no  other  reason  than  the  high 
opinion  she  entertained,  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  of  his  understanding  and 
integrity ;  for  he  never  paid  the  least  court 
to  her,  either  by  private  adulation,  or  by  ac- 
commodating his  public  conduct  to  her  grace's 
political  sentiments.  On  his  being  made  bi- 
shop of  Oxford,  she  paid  him  some  common 
civilities  of  neighbourhood,  and  desired  by 
lord  Cornbury  to  see  him.  When  he  had 
visited  her  a  few  times,  she  requested  him  to 
be  one  of  her  executors,  and  read  to  him  the 

D  •      clause 
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clause  in  her  will  relating  to  thein^  in  whi(& 
^e  had  given  each  of  them  t^ZfiOO^  and  in* 
demnified  them  from  any  mistakes  which  thej 
might  honestly  make.  Before  he  gave  Ills' 
consent^  he  consulted  lord  chancellor  Hard*' 
wicke  upon  it,  who  advised  him  to  accept  tha 
trust.  After  this  he  visited  her  grate  occa* 
sionally  every  winter.  She  never  asked  him 
any  questions,  nor  gave  him  any  hints,  about 
the  past  or  future  disposal  of  his  vote  in  par-^ 
liament  He  always  spoke  his  mind  to  her 
very  freely,  how  much  soever  he  differed  from 
hers,  and  she  bore  it,  for  the  most  part,  pa* 
tiently.  He  blamed  her  for  leaving  so  much 
of  her  estate  to  persons  not  related  to  her,  and 
particularly  for  giving  any  thing  to  himself, 
who,  he  told  her,  was  as  rich  as  her  grace. 
These  remonstrances  she  did  not  seem  to  take 
well,  and  never  said  any  thing  more  to  him 
about  her  will.  He  therefore  concluded  that 
(she  had  struck  him  out  from  being  one  of  her 
executors,  but  it  proved  otherwise.  She  gave 
each  of  them  an  additional  £500.  None  of 
her  money  ever  came  into  his  lordship's 
hands  to  be  disposed  of  by  him  in  her  life- 
time.    But  he  had  good  reason  to  think  that 

she^ 
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she  gave  away  large  sums  in  charity,  to  thei 
amount  of  several  thousands  every  year. 

Some  time  after  this,  the  nation  began  tq 
be  alarmed  with  the  appearances  of  a  rebels 
lion.    About  the  middle  of  February,  1743-4^ 
the  King  sent  a  message  to  both  houses  of 
parliament^  acquainting  them,  that  the  pre* 
tender's  son  was  meditating  an  invasion  of 
this  kingdom  from  the  coast  of  FVance.     The 
bishop  of  Oxford  took  tbe  etirliest  opportunity , 
after  this  declaration,  of  signalizing  his  afifec^ 
tiim  ta  the  government,  and  exciting  that  of 
others,  by  composing  a  sermon  on  the  occa* 
sion,  which  he  preached  at  St.  James's  ebiirdi 
the  26th  of  the  same  month.     A  motion  was 
soon  after  made  in  the  house  of  lords  to  at- 
taint tbe  {pretender's  son.     It  met  with  some 
<^>positiQn,  but  was  strenuously  supported  by 
tbe  friends  of  the  constitution,  and  amongst 
others  by  bishop  Seeker,  who  made  a  spirited 
speech  in  its  favour.     When  the  rebellion  ac- 
tually broke  out  in  September  1745,  he  sent 
iHunediately  a  circular  letter  upon  it  to  his 
clergy,  and  drew  up  and  promoted  an  address 
from  them  to  the  King.     On  his  return  to 
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London  in  October,  he  preached  the  above* 
mentioned  sermon  again  at  his  church  and 
both  his  chapels,  with  some  alterations  and 
improvements,  and  leaving  it  to  be  printed, 
went  down  to  a  county  meeting  at  Oxford, 
and  back  again  in  a  few  days  to  St.  Jameses, 
when  he  presented  his  sermon  to  the  King. 
It  was  much  read  and  admired,  and  has  been 
ranked,  by  the  best  judges,  amongst  the  first 
of  the  many  excellent  discourses  which  were 
published  on  that  occasion^. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1748,  Mrs.  Seeker 
died  of  the  gout  in  her  stomach.  She  was  a 
woman  of  great  sense  and  merit,  but  of  a  very 
weak  and  sickly  constitution.  They  had  been 
married  upwards  of  twenty  years,  during  the 
greatest  part  of  which  time,  her  extreme  bad 
6tate  of  health  and  spirits  had  put  his  affection 
to  the  severest  trials ;  by  which,  instead  of 
being  lessened,  it  seemed  to  become  stronger 
every  day.  He  attended  her  in  all  her  long 
illnesses  with  the  greatest  care  and  tender* 
ness,  and  was  always  ready  to  break  off  any 

*  It  is  now  in  the  volume  of  larmom  printed  by  himself 
wlied  bishop  of  Oxfind,  in  175S. 
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engagement,  any  study,  provided  his  com* 
pany  could  procure  her  a  moment's  ease  pf 
cheerfulness. 

Not  long  after  this,  a  bill  came  into  the 
house  of  lords,  and  afterwards  passed  into 
an  act,  by  which  all  letters  of  orders  to  Scotch, 
episcopal  ministers,  not  granted  by  a  bishop 
of  the  church  of  England  or  Ireland,  were 
fallowed  from  Michaelmas  1748,  whether 
dated  before  that  time  or  after.  This  the 
bishop  of  Oxford  thought  a  great  hardship, 
and  spoke  largely  against  it  in  the  house* 
He  was  answered,  but  with  much  civility  and 
respect,  by  lord  chancellor  Hardwicke,  who 
&voured  the  bill.  In  the  committee  how« 
ever  the  majority  were  against  it^  of  which 
all  the  bishops  present  made  part.  Bishop 
Thomas,  of  Lincoln,  also  spoke  against  it 
upon  the  report.  But  there  they  were  out- 
voted. Dr.  Wishart,  the  provost  of  Edin- 
burgh College,  told  his  lordship  afterwards, 
that  he  thought/ the  bill  was  too  hard  on  the 
episcopal  mioi^ter^,  and  that  the  bishops  had 
done  right. 

The  part  which  Dr.  Seeker  took  in  this 

affair 
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ailair  did  him  not  the  leai^t  dissemce  witb  his 
friend  the  lord  chancellor,  whose  sentiments 
he  opposed;  and  who  a  little  before  had  made 
a  proposal  to  him,  that  if  the  deanery  of  St. 
PauFs  became  vacant,  he  should  take  it  in  ex* 
change  for  the  rectory  of  St.  James's,  and  the 
prebend  of  Durham.  The  bishop  accepted 
the  ofier,  but  told  his  lordship  he  should  not 
]*eimnd  'him  of  it,  which  he  never  did.  Not- 
tn^standing  that,  about  two  years  afterwards, 
oti  the  nomination  of  Dr.  Butler,  deati  of  St. 
Paul's,  to  the  see  of  Duiiiam,  lord  Hardwicke 
imtiaediately  wrote  to  the  duke  of  Newcastle^ 
who  was  then  at  Hanover  with  the  King,  re- 
commending the  bishop  of  Oxford  for  the 
deanery.  His  Majesty  consented,  and  he 
itas  installed  in  December  1750. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  after  presiding  over 
so  extensive  and  populous  a  perish  for  upwards 
of  seventeen  years,  bishop  Seeker  should  wil- 
lingly consent  to  be  released  from  a  burthen, 
which  began  now  to  grow  too  ^reat  for  his 
strength.  Some  of  his  parishioners  too  had 
requited  him  but  ill  for  the  pains  he  sincerely 
took  to  serve  theto  in  all  respects.     But  'far 

the 
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d»  largest  and  most  creditable  part  of  them 
were  duly  sensible  of  what  they  owed  to 
him ;  and  most  deeply  regretted  the  loss  of 
a  pastor,  whose  character  they  reverenced, 
and  by  whose  labours  and  instructions  they 
had  80  .greatly  profited.  When  he  preached 
his  ferewell  sermon,  the  whole  audience 
melted  into  tears.  He  was  followed  with  the 
prayers  and  good  wishes  of  those  whom  every 
honest  man  would  be  most  ambitious  to 
please ;  and  there  are  numbers  still  living,  who 
fetain  a  strong  and  grateful  remembrance  of 
his  incessant  and  tender  solicitude  for  their 
welfare. 

Having  now  more  leisure  both  to  prosecute 
his  own  studies,  and  to  encourage  those  of 
others,  he  gave  Dr.  Church  considerable  as* 
sistance,  in  his  first  and  second  Vindication  of 
the  Miraculous  Powers,  &c.  against  Dr.  Mid- 
dleton,  which  were  published  in  the  years  1750 
and  1751 ;  and  he  was  of  equal  use  to  him 
in  his  Analysis  of  lord  Bolingbroke's  Works, 
which  appeared  a  £ew  years  afterwards. 
About  the  same  time  began  the  late  archdea* 
con  Sharpe^fiT  controversy  with  the  followers 

of 
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of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  which  was  carried  on  to 
the  end  of  the  year  1755.  The  subjects  of 
it  were,  the  meaning  of  the  words  ElobiiB  I 
and  Berithj  the  antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage and  character,  and  the  exposition  of 
the  word  Cherubim.  These  pieces  made 
together  three  volumes  in  octavo.  Bishop 
Seeker  read  over  all  Dr.  Sharpens  papers  before 
they  went  to  the .  press,  and  corrected  and 
improved  them  throughout. 

But  the  ease  which  this  change  of  situation 
gave  him  was  very  soon  disturbed  by  a  heavy 
and  unexpected  stroke,  the  loss  of  his  three 
friends,  bishops  Butler,  Benson,  and  Berkeley,- 
who  were  all  cut  off  within  the  space  of  ione 
year.  Of  these  eminent  men  who  were  thus 
joined  in  death,  as  they  had  been  throughout 
life,  and  with  whom  bishop  Seeker  was  most 
intimately  connected  from  his  earhest  years, 
two  are  so  well  known  to  the  world  by  their 
immortal  writings,  and  the  just  applause  of 
contemporary  authors,  that  they  need  no 
other  memorial.  But  the  nietme  of  Benson, 
being  written  only  on  the  hearts  of  those  that 
knew  him,  deserves  some/fiirthex  notice  in  this 
place. 

V  ''  He 
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"  *  He  was  educated  at  the  Charter-house, 
and  removed  from  thence  to  Christ  Church 
in  Oxford^  where  |ie  had  several  nohle  pupilsi 
whose  friendship  and  veneration  for  him  con^^ 
tinued  to  the  end  of  life.  His  favourite  study 
in  early  years  was  the  mathematics,  in  which 
be  was  well  skilled,  and  had  also  an  excellent 
taste  for  painting,  architecture,  and  the  other 
fine  arts.  He  accompanied  the  late  Earl  of 
Pomfret  in  his  travels,  and  in .  Italy  became 
i^quainted  with  Mr.  Berkeley,  as  he  did  at 
Paris  with  Mr.  Seeker.  He  was,  from  his 
youth  to  his  latest  age,  the  delight  of  all  who 
knew  him.  His  manner  aad  behaviour  were 
the  result  of  great  natural  humanity,  polished 
by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
the  most  perfect  good  breeding,  mixed  with 
a  digpity ,  which,  on  occasions  that  called  for 
itt  no  one  more  properly  supported.  His 
piety,  J:hough  awfully  strict,  was  inexpressibly 
amiable.  It  diffused  such  a  sweetness  through 
his  temper,  and  such  a  benevolence  over  his 

I       •  •  •    ■ 

*  This  account  of  bishop  Benson  is  ^ven  in  the  words 
of  the  late  Mrs.  Catharinie  T&lbot,  who  knew  him  well, 
aii4  to  whom  "^s  narrative  is  indebted  for  a  few  otha? 
f^mttuuucatipns  x>f  th^  sarnie  nature. 
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coimtenance,  fis  none  who  were  acquainted 
with  him  can  ever  forget.  Bad  nerves,  ba4 
health,  and  naturally  bad  spirits  were  so  to* 
tally  subdued  by  it,  that  he  not  only  seemed^ 
but  in  reality  was,  the  happiest  of  men.  He 
looked  upon  all  that  the  world  calls  important, 
its  pleasures,  its  riches,  its  competitions, 
with  a  playful  and  good-humoured  kind  of 
contempt ;  and  could  mak^  persons  ashamed 
of  their  follies,  by  a  raillery  that  never  gave 
pain  to  any  human  being.  Of  vice  he  always 
spoke  with  severity  and  detestation,  but  look* 
ed  on  the  vicious  with  the  tenderness  of  a 
pitying  angel.  His  turn  was  highly  sociable, 
and  his  acquaintance  very  extensive.  Wherever 
tie  went,  he  carried  cheerfnhiess  and  improve^ 
ment  along  with  him.  As  nothing  but  die 
interests  of  Christianity  and  virtue  seemed 
considerable  enough  to  give  him  any  lasting 
anxiety ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  no 
incident  so  trifling  from  which  he  could  not 
raise  amusement  and  mirtb.'^ 

It  was  much  against  his  will  that  he  was 
^ppoiinte4  bishop  of  Gloucester,,  and  from  that 
see^  he  wouki  fiever  remove.  He  was,  how« 
ever,  a  vigilant  and  active  prelate.  "He  revived 

the 
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ihe  very  ^eful  mstilution  of  rural  deans, 
be  augmented  several  livings,  he  beautified 
the  ohurch,  and  greatly  improved  the  palace^ 
It  was  an  act  of  kindness  to  his  friend  which 
cost  him  his  life.  At  the  request  of  Dr. 
Seeker  he  went  from  Gloucester  to  Bath  to 
visit  bidhop  Butler,  who  lay  ill  at  that  place, 
And  he  found  him  almost  at  the  point  of 
death.  After  one  day's  stay  tliere,  he  was 
obliged  to  go  to  the  northern  extremity  of  his 
diocese,  to  confirm.  The  fatigue  of  these 
journeys  (for,  according  to  his  constant  prac- 
tice, he  travelled  on  horseback)  and  his  busi^ 
Bess  together,  produced  an  inflammation,  and 
liiat  a  mortification  in  his  bowels,  of  which  he 
died.  The  bishop  of  Oxford  was  appointed 
one  of  his  executors,  with  a  legacy  of  ^ii'SOO, 
which  be  refused  to  take. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1753,  a  bill 
for  the  naturalization  of  the  Jews,  commonly 
called 'the  Jew  bill,  had  passed  both  houses 
of  parliament  with  little  or  no  opposition. 
But  a  great  clamour  being  raised  against  it 
wil&out  doors,  it  was  thought  adviseable  that 
the  'duke  of  Newcastle  should  move  for  the 
repeal  of  it,  on  the  fisst  day  of  the  session  in 

next 
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next  winter.  And  he  desiring  to  be  seconded 
by  a  bishop,  Dr.  Seeker  was  fixed  on  for  that 
purpose.  He  accordingly  rose  up  after  dia 
duke,  and  made  a  speech,  which  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  remarkably  well  received; 
though  lord  Westmorland  said,  that  for  some 
time  he  thought  the  bishop  had  been  speak* 
ing  against  the  repeal,  having  advanced  more 
in  favour  of  the  bill  than  he  had  ever  heard 
before.  He  spoke  afterwards  for  a  clause  to 
disable  Jews  from  being  patrons  of  livings, 
which  some  thought  th^y  might;  but  the 
desire  of  the  house  for  the  simple  repeal  pre- 
vailed, and  he  was  advised  not  to  divide  it  on 
the  clause.  On  this  occasion  it  was  that  he 
vindicated  his  friend  Dr.  Sherlock,  with  great 
spirit,  against  some  severe  attacks  made  upon 
him  by  a  noble  lord  in  relation  to  this  bill ; 
for  which  generous  proceeding  he  had  the 
bishop's  thanks. 

During  the  whole  time  that  he  was  dean 
of  St.  PauFs,  he  attended  divine  service  con* 
stantly  in  that  cathedral  twice  every  day, 
whether  in  residence  or  not ;  and  in  concert 
with  die  other  three  residentiaries,  estabhshed 
the  custom  of  always  preaching  their  own 

turns 
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turns  in  the  afternoon,  or  exchanging  with 
each  other  only ;  which,  excepting  the  case  of 
'  ilhiess,  or  extraordinary  accidents,  was  very 
punctually  observed*  The  fund,  appropriated 
to  tlie  repairs  of  the  church,  having  by 
neglect  and  wrong  management  fallen  into 
much  confusion,  he  took  great  pains  in  ex* 
amining  the  accounts,  reducing  payments, 
making  a  proper  division  of  expense  betwixt 
the  dean  and  chapter  on  one  side,  and  the 
three  trustees  on  the  other,  and  prevailing  on 
the  latter  to  agree  to  that  division ;  by  which 
meand  the  fund  was  put  on  such  a  footing, 
that  it  increased  afterwards  considerably,  and 
promised  to  be  sufficient  for  the  purposes  it 
was  designed  to  answer.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  engaged  in  another  very  trouble- 
some transaction,  making  an  agreement  with 
the  inhabitants  of  St.  Faith's  parish,  concern- 
ing their  share  of  St.  Paul's  church-yard. 
And  he  left  behind  him  a  great  number  of 
papers  relative  to  both  these  points.  He  pro- 
cured the  old  writings  of  the  church  to  4)6 
put  in .  order,  and  an  index  made  to  them^ 
He  collated  a  copy  of  the  old  statute  book, 
as  it  is  called,  with  that  which  is  used  as  the 

original^ 
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originaly  and  corrected  a  multitude  of  mifltaked' 
in  that  transcript.  He  examined,  also  the 
registers  and  books  in  the  chapter*house,  ex- 
tracted out  of  them  what  seemed  material^ 
and  left  the  extracts  in  the  hands  of  his  suo« 
cessor. 

In  the  summer  months  he  resided  constantljT 
at  his  episcopal  house  at  Cuddesden.  The 
vicinity  of  that  place  to  the  university  of 
Oxford,  and  the  natural  connection  which  his 
station  gave  him  with  the  members  of  that 
learned  body,  could  not  but  be  very  pleasing 
to  a  man  of  his  literary  turn.  Yet  his  situa* 
tion,  agreeable  and  honourable  as  it  was  to 
him,  had,  notwithstanding,  its  difficulties.  To 
appear  with  any  considerable  degree  of  credit 
amongst  so  many  men  of  the  first  eminence 
for  genius  and  erudition,  and  to  preserve  the 
feverence  due  to  the  character  of  a  diocesan, 
amidst  such  violent  party-dissensions  as  at 
that  time  unhappily  prevailed  there,  required 
no  small  share  of  ability  and  prudence.  Dr. 
Seeker  however  had  the  good  fortune  to  suc« 
oeed  in  both  those  points.  His  house  \ms  tiie 
resort  of  those  who  were  most  distinguished 
Sot  academical  merit,  and  his  conversation 

such. 
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such. as  was  worthy  of  his  guests^  who  always 
left  him  with  a  high  esteem  of  his  understand- 
ing and  learning.     And  though  in  the  warm 
contest  in  17549  for  representatives  of  the 
county  (in  which  it  was  scarce  possible  for 
any  person  of  eminence  to  remain  neuter)  he 
openly  espoused  that  side  which  was  thought 
most  favourable  to  the  principles  of  the  re- 
volution;  yet  it  was  without  bitterness  or 
vehemence,  without  ever  departing  from  the 
decency  of  his  profession,  the  dignity  of  hb 
station,  or  the*  charity  prescribed  by  his  reli- 
gion. On  the  contrary,  along  with  the  truest 
affection  to  the  government  (though  he  was 
then  under  the  displeasure  of  the  court)  be 
preserved  at  the  same  time  so  much  good 
tettper  and  good  will  towards  the  opposite 
patty ;  took  such  unwearied  pains  to  soften 
the  violent  prejudices  conceived  against  them 
by  the  administration;   and   shewed  on  all 
proper  occasions  so  cordial  and  friendly  a 
concern  for  the  welfare  and  honour  of  the 
whole  university ;  that  they,  who  most  disr- 
itked  his  political  tenets,  could  not  help  a&> 
knowledging   his   candour  and  moderation. 
The  same  prudent  conduct  in  this  respect 

which 
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which  he  observed  himself,  he  recommended 
to  his  clergy  in  that  memorable  passage 
towards  the  conclusion  of  his  fifth  charge*, 
which  struck  the  hearers  by  its  novelty  and 
propriety  at  the  time  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner,  and  is  well  worthy  the  serious  perusal 
of  a]l  who  happen  to  be  in  similar  circum-^ 
stances.  Indeed  the  whole  series  of  those 
excellent  charges,  which  he  delivered  in  the 
coarse  of  his  governing  that  diocese,  were 
listened  to  by  a  very  learned  and  critical 
audience  with  peculiar  marks  of  attention 
and  regard.  The  first  of  them,  which  con- 
tains directions  for  regulating  the  studies,  the 
temper,  and  general  conduct  of  the  clergy, 
was  printed  soon  after  it  was  spoken,  and  passed 
through  several  editions.  Having  in  this 
considered  them  as  ministers  of  the  gospel  at 
large,  in  his  subsequent  charges  he  proceeded 
to  consider  them  as  ministers  of  the  several 
parishes  in  which  they  officiated;  and  de- 
scended to  more  particular  directions,  both 
with  regard  to  the  discharge  of  their  spiritual 
functions,  and  also  the  care  of  their  tempo- 

♦  Page  197. 
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ralities,  their  incomes^  churches,  lands,  and 
houses. 

But  wordis  were  not  the  only  persuasives  he 
made  use  of.  He  enjoined  no  duty,  he  im- 
posed no  burthen  on  those  under  his  juris- 
diction, which  he  had  not  formerly  under- 
gone, or  was  not  still  ready,  as  far  as  became 
him,  to  undergo.  .He  preached  constantly 
in  his  church  at  Cuddesden  every  Sunday 
morning,  and  read  a  lecture  on  the  catechism 
in  the  evening  (both  whicli  he  continued  to 
do  in  Lambeth  chapel  after  he  became  arch- 
bishop); and  in  every  other  respect,  within 
his  own  proper  department,  was  himself  that 
devout,  discreet,  disinterested,  laborious  con- 
scientious pastor,  whicli  he  wished  and  ex^ 
horted  every  clergyman  in  his  diocese  to 
become. 

A  conduct  like  this  could  not  fail  of  at- 
tracting the  notice  and  esteem,  of  all  those 
.  who  wished,  well  to  the  cause  of  learning  and 
rehgion,  in  whose  thoughts  he  had  been  long 
marked  out  for  the  highest  honours  of  his  pL*o- 
fession.  He  continued  notwithstanding  in  the 
see  of  .Oxford  upwards  of  twenty  years ;  going 
on  that  whole  time  in  the  same  even  course,  of 
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duty,  and  enjo5ang  with  die  highest  rtUah 
those  leisure  hours,  which  his  retirement  at 
Cuddesden  sometimes  afforded  him,  for  the 
prosecution  of  his  fitvouiite  studies.  At  lefigth 
however  his  distinguished  merit  prevailed 
over  all  ihe  political  obstacles  to  his  advance- 
ment ;  and  placed  him,  without  any  efforts  or 
application  of  his  own,  in  that  important  sta- 
tion ^hich  he  bad  shewn  himself  so  weU 
qualified  to  adorn.  For  within  a  very  fewday«  . 
after  the  death  of  archbishop  Hutton,  he  Fe- 
ceived  a  message  from  tibe  duke  of  Newcastle, 
acquainting  him  that  his  grace  had  proposed 
him  to  die  King  for  the  vacant  see  4)£  Canter- 
bury. He  returned  the  duke  a  short  note  of 
thanks,  expressing  at  the  same  time  his  wishes 
that  his  majesty  might  (k  on  a  properer  per^ 
son.  Soon  after  this  his  grace  desired  «n  * 
interview  with  (ibe  bishop,  -at  which  he  in- 
formed his  lordship  that  the  King  had  ap- 
pomted  him  archbishop.  This  promotion  ao- 
jcordiogly  took  place,  and  he  was  confirmed 
et  Bow  church,  April  21,  1758. 

In  accepting  this  hiq^  and  burthensome 
9te4»>n,  Dr.  Sedcer  meted  on  that  principle 
which  influenced  him  thvoagh  hfe ;  4ie  rncri*- 

ficed 
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£ced  ilia  own  ease  and  comfort  to  conside- 
rations of  public  utility.  Apart  from  this, 
the  mere  secular  advantages  of  grandeur  were 
i»bjeets  below  hi;s  ambition :  were,  as  he  knew 
and  feit,  but  poor-  x:ompefisation8  for  the 
anxiety  aod  difficulties  attending  them.  Hi^ 
idea  of  tbeee  tlungs  wa3  nlmty^  the  same  with 
that;  which  ijs  expressed  in  his  intended  speech 
Ito  the  copypcatipn  of  1761 :  **  Non  sunt,  ex- 
*^  pertO'Credite,  npn  sunt  tanti  vel  honores  vol 
^  jneditus  Mdplissimi  ecdesiasticis-destioati,  ut 
^^  a  quopiam  enix^  cuptantur.  Multum  ha- 
^^  rbmit  solicitttdinis,  non  parum  forsaa  in  vidiBs, 
^^  yerae  delectationia  nihil,  nisi  quoties  occurrit, 
^^  tKcurrit  autem  raix>,  inrngais  benefade&di 
"  Qccasio  */'  These  were  not  mere  words  of 
course  :  they  were  the  genuine  sentiments  of 
his  heart ;  his  whole  conduct  boi^e  testimony 
t0  the  sincerity  with  which  he  spoke.  He  had 
never  once  through  his  w^e  life  asked  pre- 
ferment ^r  himself,  npr  shewn  any  unbecom- 
ing ej^emess  for  it ;  and  the  use  he  made  of 
fais  newfyacquiied  dignity  very  clearly  shew- 
ed^ that  mnk,  and  wealth,  and  power  had  in 
no  other  light  any  charms  for  him,  than  as 

d»y 
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they  enlarged  ihe  sphere  of  his  active  and  in- 
dustrious benevolence. 

The  first  thing  that  engaged  his  attention 
was  the  care  of  his  new  diocese,  which  he 
immediately  visited.  And  finding  that  partly 
the  real,  and  partly  the  presumed  unwhole- 
someness  of  some  parts  of  it,  had  deterred  too 
many  from  living  on  their  benefices,  he  made 
this  the  first  article  of  his  charge,  and  pressed 
the  necessity  of  residence  upon  his  clergy,  in 
the  strongest,  yet  most  affectionate  terms  *. 
But  whenever . particular  circumstances  ren- 
dered the  personal  presence  of  the  minister 
himself  clearly  impracticable,  he  then  earnestly 
recommended  peculiar  care  in  the  choice  of  a 
substitute ;  and  so  much  tenderness  and  libe- 
rality inthe  provision  made  for  him  as  might 
be  some  compensation  for  the  unhealthinessor 
disagreeableness  of  his  situation  ^f*.  Yet  as 
this  would,  he  knew,  l)ear  hard  on  some  in- 
cumbents, whose  small  preferments,  or  narrow 
circumstances,  or  numerous  families  obliged 
them  to  obtain  help  on  as  easy  terms  as  they 
well  could ;  in  such  cases  he  frequently  made 

an 

*  First  Charge  to  tbeDiocese  of  Canterbury,  p.  207 — 219. 
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an  addition  himi^lf  to  the  curate's  salary, 
and,  as  a  .still  further  encouragement,  re- 
warded occasionally  with  preferment,  those 
who  had  resided^  long  upon  their  cures,  and 
performed  their  duty  well ;  especially  in  un-> 
wholesome  pkices. 

In  little  more  than  two  years  after  his 
grace's  promotion .  to  the  see  of  Canterbury^ 
died  the  late  King  George  the  Second,  Of 
what  passed  on  that  occasion,  and  of  the  form 
observed  in  proclaiming  our  present  most 
gracious  Sovereign  (in  which  the  archbishop 
of  course  took  the  lead)  his  grace  has  left  an 
account  in  writing.  He  did  the  same. with  re- 
gard to  the  subsequent  ceremonials  of  marry* 
ing  and  crowning  their  present  Majesties, 
which  in  consequence  of  his  station  he  had 
the  honour 'to  solemnize,  and  in -which  he 
found  a  great  want  of  proper  precedents  and 
direcUons.  He  hsui  before,  when,  rector  of 
St.  Jaines\  baptized  the  new  king,,  (who  was 
bom  in  that  parish)  and  he  w6;s  afterwards 
csdled  upon  to  perform  the  same  o^fipQ  /or  tKe 
greatest  pact  of  hiS: majesty's  children;  a  r<^ 
markable,  arid  perheips  unekamfpled,  concikfti 
renccof  such  incideots  in'thelife  of  otiem^l 

From  the  time  he^  wa^-maidQ^deaa'pfi^ 
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P&urs,  hfs  l«t6  majesty  uded  to  speak  to  \iilsi 
at  his  lietee  occasionally,  but  \i^ith  no  parti^ 
Miliar  mark^  of  disthiction.  Bot  after  hfc  be* 
^ttfie  fl^chbidhop,  the  Kkig  tre&ted  biiri  with 
raucb'  kifid^»9  ai^  on  one  occasiori  ilNtf 
pleased  to  assure  him  very  particularly^  that 
he  t;Ms  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  w^ole  of 
ki^  eondoet  in  that  sta&oa.  Aik)  f»xtt\y  \m 
iMjesty^  as  well  as  all  his  people,  bod  good 
feasoir  to  be  se.  Fof  never  did  any  one  m^ 
port  tbfr  rtinfey  of  discbarge  the  various  datifes^ 
^  a  iteetrepolitan^  with  more  tree  digti^yy 
wisdom  and  moderation,  than  arcbbishop 
Secket  *.  He  considered  himself  as  t^  na» 
ttiral  ^ardian,  not  only  of  that  chmrGh  oter 

whi^ 

« 

*  Eeqi&  vero  ia  parte  spem  noMraia  fefidlit  ?  imo  vefo 
czsuperavit  Sine  offensione  partium^  sine  invidia,  sine 
ambitione,  ecclesiae  principatam  adeptos,  sine  arro- 
gttntiA  cmti  digmtate  verd  siistimiit;  tnagni  rir  anilnii  H 
veri  MficjMsy  ^  pofidom  ccclcsuwdcBia  ammo  oomplte- 
tebatur,  oonsilio  dirigebaft,^  anotoritate  tuebatur,  exempkr 
Oniabat;  in  n^odis  impiger&  indefessus,  nihil  a  seali- 
fstiJSaA  putab^t  qlidS  ad  6l6ric0ram  jura,  mores,  fiunam* 
rpLt  pertiUltet  aactoritite  Ha  usas.  ill  nihil  pro  Ubidiiie 
mat  iasolentii  kaperii  afifectareti  sed  omnia  0d  MKi^fsam 
communesque  ecclesiss  utilitates  referred  Johannis  Bwr^ 
Um  ad  dmUum  episkHoj  p.  l4.  Pirated  at  Oxford^  m 
ff68|  aM  Mid  by  IKvki^taik 
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vfhich  be  presidedi,  but  of  l^arraag,  virtue,  aud 
retigion  at  large :  a&d,,  'from  the  emiueQce  o^, 
which  he  W9^  placed^  looked  sound  with  a^ 
watchful  eye  chsi  every  thu;^  that  concerned 
tbeEi,  embmciDg  readily  all  fit  opportuoitiea 
to  prdmote  their  iaterests^  audi  opposiog,  33  far 
aa  he  was  able,  all  attempts  to  injure  thenn. 

Men  of  real  genius  or  extensive  knowledge, 
he  sought  out  and  encouraged.  £ven  those 
of  huDdbler  talents,  provided  their  industry 
was  great,  and  their  intentions  good,  he  treats 
ed  with  kindness  a|id  coodescensioa.  Both 
sorts  be  would  frequently  employ  in  under-* 
takings,  suited  to  their  lespe ctive  abilities,  ^i[\d 
rewarded  them  in  ways  suited  ti>  their  respeo« 
tive  wants.  He  assisted  them  with  books,^ 
promoted  subscriptions  to  their  works,  contri* 
boted  largely  to  them  himself,  talked  with 
them  on  their  private  coop^rqs,  anteied  warm- 
ty  into  their  interests,  used  hi9  cireditibr  them 
with  the  great,  gave  then)  prefwutents  of  hi^ 
own.  He  expesKled  upwards  of  3004-  in  ar- 
ranging and  improving  th^  manuscript;  library 
at  Lambeth*  And  havipg  observed  with  cqivi 
cera,.  tbftt  the  library  of  pr^nti^d  booyks  in  th^t 
pal^oe  had  T^minA  np  w^a^lQfi?  sjr^q  th^ 

time 
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time  of  archbishop  Tennison,  he  made  it  hi^ 
business  to  collect  books  in  all  languages  from 
most  parts  of  Europe,  at  a  very  great  expense, 
with  a  view  of  supplying  that  chasm  ;  which 
he  accordingly  did,  by  leaving  them  to  the 
library  at  his  death,  and  thereby  rendered 
that  collection  one  of  the  noblest  and  most 
usefiil  in  the  kingdom.  • 

All  designs  and  instiftutions  that  tended  to 
advance  good  morals  and  true  religion  he 
patronized  with  zeal  and  generosity.  He 
contributed  largely  to  the  maintenance  of 
schools  for  the  poor,  to  rebuilding  or  re- 
pairing parsonage  houses  and  places  of  wor- 
ship, and  gave  at  one  time  no  less  than 
500/.  towards  erecting  a  chapel  in  the  parish 
of  Lambeth,  to  which  he  afterwards  added 
near  100/.  more.  To  the  Society  for.  pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge  he  was  a  liberal 
benefactor;  and  to  that  for  propagating  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  of  Which  he  was  the 
president,  he  paid  much  attention ;.^tes  coiw 
stant  to  all  the  niteetings  of  itd  members, 
(even  somistiines  when  bis  *  health  would  ill 
permit  it)  aind  superintended  their  delibera- 
tions  mlAi  consummate  prudence- and  temper. 

He 
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He  was  sincerely  desirous  to  improve  to  the 
utmost  that  excellent  institution,  and  to  diffuse 
the  knowledge  and  belief  of  Christianity  as 
wide  as  the  revenues  of  the  society,  and- 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  establishing  schools 
and  missions  amongst  the  Indians,  and  of  mak- 
ing any  effectual  and  durable  impressions  of 
religion  on  their  uncivilized  roinds,  would 
admit.  But  Dr.  Mayhew,  of  Boston  in  New- 
England,  having  in  an  angry  pamphlet  accused 
the  society  of  not  sufficiently  answering  these 
good  purposes,  and  of  departing  widely  from 
the  spirit  of  their  charter ;  with  many  inju- 
rious  reflections  interspersed  on  the  cburcb 
of  England,  and  the  design  of  appointing 
bishops  in  America ;  his  grace  on  ^ali  these 
accounts  thought  himself  called  upon  to  con-^ 
futehis  invectives,  which  he  did  in  a  short 
anonymous  piece,  entitled.  An  >  Answer  to 
Dn  Mayhew's  Obseirations  on  the  Charter 
and  Conduct  of  the  Society  for  propagating 
the  Gospel ;  printed  for  Rivington^  in  1764; 
and  reprinted  in  America.  The  strength  of 
argument,  as  well  as  fairness  and  good.tenjper, 
'viith  wnich  this  answer  was  written,^  had  a 

considerable 
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considerable  effect  on  all  impartial  men^  and*^ 
even  on  the  doctor  himself*,  who  plainly  per* 
ceived  that  he  had  no  common  adyersary  to 
deal  with ;  and  could  not  help  acknowledgiojg^ 
bim  to  be  *^  a  person  of  excellent  aense^  and 
a  happy  talent  at  writing ;  apparently  free 
from  the  sordid  illiberal  spirit  of  bigotrj'  i 
<<  one  of  a  cool  temper,  who  often  shewed 
^^  mttch  candour,  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
*  affidrs  of  the  society,  and  in  general  a  fair 
^  ceasonerV^  He  was  therefore  so  farwrou^t 
i^K>n  by  his  "  worthy  answerer -f-/'  as  to  abate 
much  in  his  re(^y  of  his  former  warmth  and 
acruaony.  But  as  he  still  would  not  aUow 
himsdf  to  be  ^^  wrong  in  any  material 
^  p<Hnt:|;/^  nor  forbear  giving  way  too  much 
to  reproachful  language  and  ludicrous  repre* 
seatations,  be  was  again  animadverted  upon 
by  Mr.  Apthorpe^  in  a  sensible  tract,  entitl6d» 
A  Review  of  Dr.  Mayhew's  Remariis,  &a 
printed  also  for  Rivington,  in  1765.  This 
put  an  end  to  the  dispute.    The  doctor  <mi 

reading 

*  Maybew**  Remarks  on  an  anonymous  Tract,  4v» 
p.  5. 

tlllid.p.85.  :(  Ibid.  p.  67. 
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readftng  it  declared  he  should  not  anawer  it ; 
and  the  fofiowing  jeav  he  died. 

It  «{^eared  evidently  in  the  course  of  thi» 
controveiiBy^  that  Dr.  Mayhew,  &oA  probably 
SMUiy  other  worthy  meo  amongst   the  di$* 
senters  both  at  home  and  abfoad,  bad;  coa«- 
eeived  ver^  unreasonable  and  groundless  jea^* 
lousica  of  the  church  of  Enghmd,  and  its 
^vemors ;  and  had  in  particular  greatly  ini»» 
onderstood  the  proposal  for  appointing  bishope 
in  $oiae  of  the  colonies^    The  chief  reasons 
ftir  defflriDg  an  estli»biishinent  of  this  nature^ 
were,  the  wiUit  of  persons  vetted  with  proper 
aodiorityy  to  adiiunister  to  the  members  of 
the  churth  of  £iigJand  ^  ancient  and  usefol 
office  of  confinaation ;    to  superintend  the 
conduct  of  the  episcopal  clergy ;  and  to  save 
candidates  for  the  ministry  the  trouble,  cost, 
iod  baoard  of  coming  to  England  for  ordi- 
natioiK    It  was  alleged,  that  the  expense  of 
crossing  the  Atlantic  for  that  purpose  could 
not  be  less  than  WOl*;^  that  near  a  fifth  part 
of  tfapsd  who  took  that  voya^  had  actually 
bst  their  hves ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of 
these  discouragements^  oiiehalf  df  tlM<burch6ft 

in 
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in  several  provinces  were  destitute  of  clergy-' 
men.     Common   humanity  as  well  as  com- 
mon justice,  pleaded  strongly  for  a  remedy 
to  these  evils ;  and  there  appeared  to  be  no^ 
other  effectual  remedy  but  the  appointment 
of  one  or  more  bishops  in  some  of  the  epis^ 
copal  colonies.      The  dangers  and  inconve- 
niences, which  the  dissenters  seemed  to  ap- 
prehend from  that  measure,  were  thought  to 
be  effectually  guarded  against  by  the  mode  of 
appointment  which  was  proposed.   What  that 
mode  was,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  extract 
from  the  archbishop's  answer  to  Dr.  Mayhew, 
in  which  he  explains  concisely  and  clearly  the 
only  plan  for  such  an  establishment  that  was 
ever  meant  to  be  carried  into  execution. 
'^  The  church  iof  England  is,  in  its  con^ 
stitution,  episcopal.     It  is,  in  some  of  the 
plantations,    confessedly   the    established 
^^  church ;   in  the  rest  are  many  congrega^ 
f*  tions  adhering  to  it ;  and  through  the  late 
^^  extension  of  the  British'  dominions,  it  is 
"  likely  that  there  will  be  more.     All  mem- 
ff.bers  of  every  church  are,    according   to 
fy  the  principles  of  liberty,  entitled  to  every 

"  part 
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part  of  what  they  ccMiceive  to  be  the  be- 
nefits of  it,  entire  and  complete,  so  far  as 
^*  consists  with  the  welfare  of  civil  govern- 
**  ment.  Yet  the  members  of  our  church  in 
America  do  not  thus  enjoy  its  benefits, 
having  no  protestant  bishop  within  three 
^*  thousand  miles  of  them ;  a  case  which  never 
'^  had  its  parallel  before  in  the  christian 
f'  world.  Therefore  it  is  desired  that  two 
^'  or  more  bishops  may  be  appointed  for  them, 
"  to  reside  where  his  majesty  shall  think 
most  convenient ;  that  they  may  have  no 
concern  in  the  least  with  any  persons  who 
do  not  profess  themselves  to  be  of  the 
church  of  England,  but  may  ordain  minis- 
"  ters  for  such  as  do;  may  confirm  their 
"  children  when  brought  to  them  at  a  fit  age 
"  for  that  purpose  ;  and  take  such  oversight 
"  of  the  episcopal  clergy,  as  the  bishop  of 
"  London's  commissaries  in  those  parts  have 
"  been* empowered  to  take,  and  have  taken 
"  without  ofifence.  But  it  is  not  desired  in 
"  the.  least  that  they  should  hold  courts 
"  to  try  matrimonial  or  testamentary  causes ; 
"  or  be  vested  with  any  authority  now  ex- 
"  erciisedv  eitiier  by^provincial  governors,  or 
x:. .',  .-yJ's  c,.x.^\  •..  :  44  subordinate 
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"  subordioate  magistrates  ;  ,or  infringe  or  di- 
*•*  minish  any  privileges  or  liberties,  enjoyed 
^  by  any  of  the  laity,  even  of  our  own  com- 
^  nmnion.  This  is  the  real  and  the  lOnly 
^^  scheme  tiiat  hath  been  planned  for  biibops 
^  in  America ;  »id  whoever  hath  beard  of 
any  other,  hath  been  misiafbrmed  lliroiigfa 
mistake  or  design'^/'  And  as  to  the  place 
of  their  residence,  his. grace  farther  declares, 
^'  that  it  neither  is,  «U)r  ever  was  intended  or 
^'  desired  to  fix  one  in  New-England ;  bat 
'^<episcopal  colonies  have  alwajrs  been  pro« 
"  posed  f/' 

The  doctor  on  reading  this  account  con- 
fessed:!:, that  if  it  were  the  twe^^ne,  '^^  he  had 
^^  been  misinformed  himself^  and  knew  of 
^  others  who  bad  been  so  in  common  widi 
*^  him ;  and  that  if  such  a  scheme  as  this  were 
^^  carried  into  execution,  and  only  such  con- 
^  sequences  wane  to  follow,  as  the  fMPoposer 
^  iiad  professedly  miaew,  he  could  not  object 
^^  against  it,  except  on  the  same  piinciple 
^  ilmt  he  :sfaould  object  againsit  the  church  of 
^^  Englami  in  ;g£oeml^/^ 


*  Aasww  to  Mayhew,  jjjf.  m.  fjh.  p.  M. 

XB^maristmfin  anotgfmmtt  Drael^  ftc p. 59. 
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4As  it  came  liovvBver  from  <an  unknown  wri- 
^er^  lie  thoagiit  iiimself  at  liberty' to  consider  it 
as  nodiing  more  than  the  ima^ary  scheme 
of  apcivate  man,  till  it  was  confirmed  by  bet- 
ter  authority  "^^^  It  now  appears  to  have  come 
from  the  best  authority,  and  it  is  certain  that 
this  mode  of  esteblieftiing  bishops  in  America, 
•wasoiot  invented  merely  '^  to  serve  a  present 
^  turn  -f-/'  beii^  precisely  the  same  with  that 
proposed  by  bishop  Butler  twenty  years  ago  :|;, 
and  with  diat  mentioned  by  his  grace,  in  his 
letter  to  the  right  iionourable  Horatio  Wal« 
pole,  written  when  he  was  bishop  of  Oxford, 
and  published  since  his  deadi  §  by  his  execu- 
tors, Mrs.  Catharine  Talbot,  and  Dr.  Daniel 
Burton;  in  which  Jke  iwbole  idi^r  is  set  in  a 
n^bt  point  of  view,  iuis  own  sentiments  upon 
it  more  fully  explained,  .and  an  answer  given 
to  the  chief  objections  againstsuch  a  proposal. 

It  is /not  necessary  .to  enter  here  into  the 

merits 

tlhid. 

4  See   Apthobpe's  BevUw  of  Dr.  Masiiew's  Re- 
19^/ wf^  p.  55. 
'( IlY  Ae  year  1769 ;  and  sold  by  Rivingtcm. 
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merits  ot  this  question.  It  is  before  the  pub- 
lic, and  every  one  is  enabled  to  judge  for  him- 
self. But  thus  much,  it  is  presumed,  may 
safely  be  inferred  from  the  account  here  given 
of  it  (which  is  the  true  one) ;  that  the  mere 
proposal  of  such  an  appointment,  or  rather  the 
encouragement  of  what  had  been  long  before 
proposed  is  not  a  crime  of  quite  so  unpar- 
donable a  nature,  as  the  archbishop's  adver- 
saries  have  been  pleased  to  represent  it. 
Posterity  will  stand  amazed  when  they  are 
told,  that  on  this  account  his  memory  has 
been  pursued  in  pamphlets  and  newspapers 
with  such  unrelenting  rancour,  such  unex- 
ampled wantonness  of  abuse,  as  he  would 
scarce  have  deserved,  had  he  attiempted  to 
eradicate  Christianity  out  of  America,  and  to 
introduce  Mahometanism  in  its  room;  where- 
as, the  plain  truth  is,  that  all  he  wished  for, 
was  nothing  more  than  what  the  very  best 
.  friends  to  religious  freedom  ever  have  wished 
for,  a  complete  toleration  for  the  church  of 
England  in  that  country.  What  an  idea  must 
it  give  mankind  of  his  grace's  character,  to 
have  such  a  circumstance  singled  out  by  his 

bitterest 
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bitterest  revilers  as  the  most  exceptionable 
part  of  it  *, 

But  though  the  archbishop  was  a  sincere 
and  avowed  friend  to  that  measure,  yet  it  was 
by  no  means  the  only  or  the  principal  object 
of  his  concern  in  regard  to  the  colonies.  The 
advancement  of  true  piety  and  learning,  the 
conversion  of  the  Indians  and  negroes,  as  far 
as  it  was  practicable,  the  establishment  of 
proper  schools,  the  distribution  of  useful  books, 
the  good  conduct  of  the  missionaries,  the  pre- 
servation of  peace  and  harmony  amongst  the 
difierent  religious  communities  in  those  parts 
of  the  British  empire ;  these  things  had  a  very 
'large  share  in  his  thoughts,  and  in  the  corre- 
spondence which  he  constantly  kept  up  with  a 
few  of  the  ablest  and  virorthiest  men  in  the 

American 

*  It  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance,  and  a  complete 
justification  of  the  archbishop's  sentiments  and  conduct 
on  the  subject  of  an  American  episcopacy,  that  notwith- 
standing the  violent  opposition  to  that  measure  when  he 
espoused  it,  yet  no  sooner  did  the  American  provinces 
become  independient  states,  than  application  was  made 
to  the  English  bishops  by  some  of  those  States,  to 
consecrate  bishops  f6r  them  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  church  of  England.  And  accordingly  three  bisiiops 
were  actually  consecrated  hare  some  years  ago,  one  for 
Pennsylvaniay  another  for  New  York)  and  a  third  for 
Virginia.  F 
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Ainerican  provinces.  The  letter^  which  he 
wrote  to  them,  on  these  and  such  like  subjects, 
are  highly  expressive  of  his  pastoral  character ; 
and  represent  in  a  very  pleasing  light  his  truly 
benevolent  disposition,  his  condescension  to 
persons  of  the  lowest  station,  his  indefatiga^ 
ble  application  to  every  aflEair  that  came  before 
him,  his  zeal  to^ promote  th^  interests  of  rel>^ 
gion  in  general,  and  the  church  of  England  in 
particular  j  not  by  warm  and  violent  counsels^ 
but  by  m/ethods  of  tenderness  and  brotherly 
kindness  towards  those  who  embraced  a  diffeF- 
ent  interest.  .  Of  these  things  the  Americans 
will  Qver  retain  a  grateful  remembrance ;  and 
have  in  their  letters  to  this  couatry,  expressed 
their  sense  of  his  kind  attention  to  them  ia 
the  strongest  a^d  most  afiectioi^te  terms. 

Whenever  any  publications  came  to  his 
knowledge  that  were  manifestly  calculated  to 
corrupt  good  morals,  or  subvert  the  founda*- 
tions  of  Christianity,  he  did  his  utmost  to  stop 
the  circulation  of  them;  yet  the  wretched 
authors  themselves  lie  was  so  far  from  wishing 
to  treat  with  any  undue  rigour,  that  he  ha§ 
more  than  once  extended  his  bounty  to  them 
ii)  distress^    And  when  their  writings  eoulid 

not 
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not  properly  be  suppressed  (as  was  too  often 
the  case)  by  lawful  authority,  he  engaged  men 
of  abilities  to  answer  them,  and  rewarded  them 
for  their  trouble.  His  attention  was  every 
where.  Even  the  falsehoods  and  misrepre- 
sentations of  writers  in  the  newspapers  on  re- 
ligious or  ecclesiastical  subjects,  he  generally 
took  care  to  have  contradicted ;  and  whea 
they  seemed  likely  to  injure  in  any  material 
degree  the  cause  of  virtue  and  religion,  or  the 
reputation  of  eminent  and  worthy  men,  he 
would  sometimes  take  the  trouble  of  answer-^ 
ing  them  himself.  One  instance  of  this  kind, 
which  does  him  honour,  and  deserves  mention, 
was  his  defence  of  bishop  Butler,  who,  in  a 
pamphlet,  published  in  the  year  1767>  was 
accused  of  having  died  a  papist.  This  strange 
slander,  founded  on  the  weakest  pretences  and 
most  trivial  circumstances  that  can  be  ima- 
gined,  no  one  was  better  qualified  to  connite 
than  the  archbishop ;  as  well  from  his  long 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  bishop  Butler,  as 
from  the  information  given  him  at  the  time 
by  those  who  attended  his  lordship  in  his  last 
illness,  and  were  with  him  when  he  died.  Ac- 
cordingly, by  an  article  in  a  newspaper,  signed 

F  i  Misopseudesy 
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MisopseudeSy  his  grace  challenged  the  author 
of  that  pamphlet  to  produce  his  authority  for 
M'hat  he  had  advanced ;  and  in  a  second  ar- 
ticle defended  the  bishop  against  him ;  and  in 
a  third  (all  with  the  same  signature)  confuted 
another  writer,  who,  under  the  name  of  A  real 
Protestant,  still  maintained  that  ridiculous 
calumny.  His  antagonists  were  effectually 
subdued,  and  his  superiority  to  them  was  pub- 
licly acknowledged  by  a  sensible  and  candid 
man,  who  signed  himself,  and  who  really  was, 
a  dissenting  minister*.  Surely,  it  is  a  very 
unwise  piece  of  policy,  in  those  who  profess 
themselves  enemies  to  popery,  to  take  so  much 
pains  to  bring  the  most  respectable  names 
within  its  pale ;  and  to  give  it  the  merit  of 
having  gained  over  those  who  were  the  bright- 
est ornaments  and  firmest  supports  of  th^ 
protestant  cause. 

The  welfare,  the  credit,  the  good  influence 
of  the  clergy  he  had  entirely  at  heart,  and 
jiufiered  nothing  to  escape  his  notice,  that 
could  in  any  proper  way  promote  them.  He 
earnestly  endeavoured  to  prevent  unworthy 
onen  from  bringing  disgrace  on  the  profession, 

and 
*  The  ]«te  Dr.  Kippi»> 
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and  contempt  on  religion,  by  entering  into 
orders.  With  this  view  it  was  that  he  so 
strongly  recommended  the  greatest  care  and 
caution  in  signing  testimonials.  "  They  are/' 
Bays  he*,  "  the  only  ordinary  information 
^  that  we  have  in  a  case  of  the  utmost  im- 
•^  portance,  where  we  have  a  right  to  be  in- 
"  formed.  For  no  one  can  imagine,  that  we 
•*  are  to  ordain  whoever  comes,  or  depend 
**  upon  clandestine  intelligence.  We  must 
**  therefore;  and  do  depend  on  regular  testi* 
"  monials,  every  part  of  which  ought  to  be 
"  considered  before  it  is  given,  and  no  con- 
•*  sideration  paid  to  neighbourhood,  acquaint- 
"  ance,  friendship,  compassion,  importunity, 
"  when  they  stand  in  competition  with  truth. 
^*  It  may  be  sometimes  hard  for  you  to  refuse 
"  your  hand  to  improper  persons ;  but  it  is 
"  only  one  of  the  many  hardships  which  con-' 
science  bids  men  undergo  resolutely  when 
they  are  called  to  them.  It  would  be  much 
harder  that  your  bishop  should  be  misled, 
**  the  church  of  God  injured,  and  the  poor 
'^  wretch  himself  assisted  to  invade  sacrile- 
"  giously  an  office,  at  the  thought  of  which  he 

«  hath 

*  First  Charge  to  the  Diocese  of  Cantetbuiy,  p.  S29« 
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"  hath  cause  to  tremble*/'  If  any  such  how* 
eirer  had  unhappily  found  means  to  obtaio 
ordination,  he  did  his  utmost  to  prevent  their 
further  progress ;  or  if  that  could  not  be  done, 
very  openly  signified  his  dislike  of  their  con- 
duct ;  nor  could  he  ever  bring  himself  to  treat 
them,  however  considerable  their  rank  might 
be,  with  any  marks  of  esteem  or  respect. 

Men  of  worth  and  eminence  in  the  church 
he  cheridied  and  befriended,  and  endeavoured 
to  bring  forward  into  stations  where  they 
might  be  singularly  useful*  Above  all,  he  disi* 
tinguished  with  peculiar  marks  of  his  favour, 
the  conscientious  and  diligent  parish  priest. 
He  was  of  opinion,  that  **  the  main  support  of 
piety  and  morals  consbted  in  the  parochial 
labours  of  the  clergy;  and  that,  if  this 
country  could  be  preserved  from  utter  pro- 
fligateness  and  ruin,  it  must  be  by  their 
^  means  -f /'  For  their  assistance  therefi^re  in 
'one  important  branch  of  their  duty,  he  g^ve 
them  in  his  third  archiepiscopal  charge  direc- 
tions for  writing  and  speaking  sermons*  The 
thoughts  of  such  a  oian,  on  so  nice  and  diffi- 
cult 

^  Knt  Charge  to  the  Diocese  rf  Canterbury)  p.  S96b 
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.cult  a  subject,  must  naturally  raise  some  ex- 
pectation, and  that  expectation  will  not  be  dis- 
Appointed.  They  are  the  evident  result  of  a 
sound  judgment,  matured  by  long  experience 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  mankind,  and 
are  every  way  worthy  of  one  who  was  himself 
TO  great  a  master  of  that  species  of  compo* 
sition  and  elocution*  It  was  his  purpose, 
after  speaking  of  stated  instructions,  to  have 
gone  on  to  occasional  ones  ;  but  he  did  not 
live,  as  he  himself  foreboded  he  should  n&t, 
to  accomplish  that  design. 

The  conduct  which  he  observed  towards  the 
several  divisions  and  denominations  of  chris* 
tians  in  this  kingdom,  was  such  a^  shewed  his 
way  of  thinking  to  be  truly  liberal  and  catholic. 
The  proselyting  spirit  of  popery  indeed,  he 
thought  should  always  be  kept  under  proper 
legal  restraints.  He  himself  observed  its 
movements  with  care,  and  exhorted  his  clergy 
to  do  the  same,  especially  those  who  were 
situated  in  the  midst  of  Roman  catholic  faitifi* 
lies ;  against  whose  influence  they  wer6  charg- 
ed to  be  upon  their  guard,  and  were  famislied 
with  proper  books,  or  instructions  for  that 
purpose.   He  took  all  fit  opportunities  of  com^^ 

®  bating 
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bating  the  errors  of  the  churcli  of  Rome  in  his 
own  writings ;  and  the  best  answers,  which 
were  published  to  some  of  the  late  apologies 
for  its  doctrines,  were  written  at  his  instance, 
and  under  his  direction.  He  had  the  good 
fortune  to  preserve  some  persons  of  conse- 
quence from  embracing  that  communion,  and 
to  receive  several  converts  from  it,  both  of  the 
clergy  and  laity,  into  the  church  of  England. 
Yet  he  never  encouraged  the  smallest  degree 
of  persecution  or  needless  severity  against  the 
members  of  the  Romish  church,  which  he  well 
knew  to  be  totally  opposite  to  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel ;  nor  did  he  consider  their  number  in 
this  kingdom  to  be  so  great  as  to  aiFord  any 
just  ground  for  apprehension  or  alarm.  When 
the  earl  of  Radnor  moved  in  the  house  of 
lords  for  an  inquiry  into  their  numbers,  his 
grace  was  very  active  in  forwarding  that  mea- 
sure. The  return  for  his  diocese  was  no  more 
than  271 ;  that  for  all  the  dioceses  in  England 
and  Wales  did  not  amount  to  68,000 ;  which, 
even  when  all  due  allowances  were  made  for 
unavoidable  errors  of  computation  in  great 
towns,  more  especially  in  London,  fell  far 
short  of  what  by  some  well-meaning  persons 
1  they 
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they  were  supposed  or  represented  to  be.  And 
if  we  further  reflect  how  many  wealthy  and 
noble  families  in  these  kingdoms  have  lately 
embraced  the  protestant  religion,  each  of 
which  would  probably  draw  after  it  several 
other  converts  of  inferior  rank,  it  will  appear 
the  better  grounded  opinion  of  the  two,  that 
popery  is  rather  in  a  declining  than  a  pro- 
gressive state  amongst  us. 

Towards  his  protestant  brethren  of  all  per- 
isuasions,  he  demeaned  himself  with  great 
mildness  and  moderation.  One  very  striking 
proof  of  this  occurs  in  the  directions  he  gives 
his  clergy,  with  regard  to  their  conduct  to- 
wards those  who  are  comnaonly  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  .Methodists  *.  It  is  impos* 
sible  to  read  that  passage  without  acknow- 
ledging the  justness  of  it,  and  conceiving  the 
highest  opinion  of  the  writer's  philanthropy 
and  good  sense. 

With  the  dissenters  his  grace  was  sincerely 
desirous  of  cultivating  a  good  understanding. 
Though  firmly  attached  to  the  church  of 
England,  and  ready  on  all  proper  occasions 
to  defend  its  discipline  and  doctrines  with 

becoming 

*  Second  Archiepiscopal  Charge^  p.  S80« 
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becoming  spirit;  yet  it  never  inspired  him  wit& 
any  desire  to  oppress  or  aggrieve  those  of  a 
different  way  of  thinking,  or  to  depart  front 
the  principles  of  religious  hberty,  by  which  he 
constantly  regulated  his  own  conduct^,  and 
wished  that  all  others  would  regulate  theirs^ 
He  considered  the  protestant  dissenters  id 
general  as  a  conscientious  and  valuable  class  of 
men,  and  was  far  from  taking  the  spirit  of  cer- 
tain writings  to  be  the  spirit  of  the  whole  body. 
With  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  them. 
Watts,  Doddridge,  Leland,  Chandler,  Lard- 
ner,  he  maintained  an  intercourse  of  friend- 
ship or  civility ;  by  the  most  candid  and  con« 
siderate  part  of  them  he  was  highly  reverenced 
and  esteemed ;  and  to  such  amongst  them  a$ 
needed  help,  shewed  no  less  kindness  and 
hberali^  than  to  those  of  his  own  com* 
munion* 

Nor  was  his  concern  for  the  protestant  cause 
confined  to  his  own  country.  He  was  well 
known  as  the  great  patron  and  protector  of 

it 

f  A  strong  confirmation  of  these  assertions  maj  b# 
seen  in  one  of  his  grace's  letters  to  Dr.  Lardner,  written 
when  he  was  bishop  of  Oxford,  and  preserved  in  the 
Memoirs  of  that  learned  man,  which  have  been  lately 
published,  p.  9S. 
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it  in  various  parts  of  Europe ;  from  whence 
he  had  frequent  appUcation  for  assistance, 
which  never  failed  of  being  favourably  re- 
ceived. To  several  foreign  protestants  he  al- 
lowed pensions,  to  others  he  gave  occasional 
relief,  and  to  some  of  their  universities  was  ao 
annual  benefactor. 

There  is  therefore  the  utmost  reason  to  be* 
lieve  that  he  spoke  the  language  of  his  heart, 
in  relation  to  these  matters,  in  the  conclusion 
of  his  answer  to  Dr.  Mayhew,  which  well  de- 
serves to  be  here  laid  at  full  length  before  the 
reader. 

"  Our  inclination  is  to  live  in  friendship 
*'  with  all  the  protestant  churches.  We  assist 
and  protect  those  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope as  well  as  we  are  able.  We  shew  our 
regard  to  that  of  Scotland  as  often  as  we 
"  have  an  opportunity,  and  believe  the  mem-* 
"  bers  of  it  are  sensible  that  we  do.  To  jthose 
^  who  differ  from  us  in  this  part  of  the  king- 
"  dom,  \ye  neither  attempt  nor  wish  any  in- 
"  jury ;  and  we  shall  gladly  give  proofs  to 
"  every  denomination  of  christians  in  our 
"  colonies,  that  we  are  friends  to  a  toleration 
**  even  of  the  most  intolerant,  as  far  as  it  is 

'^  safe ; 
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^^  safe ;  and  willing  that  all  mankind  should 
possess  all  the  advantages,  religious  and 
civil,  which  they  can  demand  cither  in  law 
or  reason.  But  with  those  who  approach 
nearer  to  us  in  faith  and  brotherly  love,  we 
**  are  desirous  to  cultivate  a  freer  communi* 
"  cation,  passing  over  all  former  disgusts,  as 
we  beg  that  they  would.  If  we  give  them 
any  seeming  cause  of  complaint,  we  hope 
**  they  will  signify  it  in  the  most  amicable 
manner.  If  they  publish  it,  we  hope  they 
will  preserve  feiniess  and  temper.  If  they 
"  fail  in  either,  we  must  bear  it  with  patience, 
"  but  be  excused  from  replying.  If  any  writ- 
"  ers  on  our  side  have  been  less  cool  and  less 
civil  than  they  ought  and  designed  to  have 
been,  we  are  sorry  for  it,  and  exhort  them 
to  change  their  style  if  they  write  again. 
For  it  is  the  duty  of  all  men,  how  much 
soever  they  differ  in  opinion,  to  agree  in 
"  mutual  good-will  and  kincj  behaviour  *.** 
Tliis  passage  Dr.  Mayhew  himself  allows  -f-  to 
be  written  "  in  such  a  candid,  sensible,  and 
"  charitable  way,    as  did  the  author  great 

"  honour, 

*  Answer  to  Mayhew,  p.  68. 
f  Mayhew's  Remarks  on  an  anonymous  Pamphlet,  p.  38. 
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"  honour,  shewed  the  amiable  spirit  of  chris- 
"  tianity,  in  an  advantageous  hght/'  and  was 
woi;thy  the  pen  of  a  metropoUtftn,  "  whose 
"  christian  moderation/'  he  acknowledges  to 
be  "  not  the  least  shining  part  of  his  respec- 
"  table  character*/'  And  it  may  on  the 
best  grounds  be  added,  that  archbishop 
Seeker  in  this  place  not  only  expressed  his 
own  real  sentiments,  but  those  of  the  present 
truly  benevolent  primate,  and  of  far  the 
greatest  part  in  every  rank  of  the  English 
clergy  in  general. 

In  public  affairs  his  grace  acted  the  part  of 
an  honest  citizen,  and  a  worthy  member  of 
the  British  legislature.  From  his  very  first 
entrance  into  the  house  of  peers,  his  parlia- 
mentary conduct  was  uniformly  upright  and 
noble*  He  kept  equally  clear  from  the  two 
extremes  of  factious  petulance  and  servile 
dependence;  never  wantonly  thwarting  admi- 
nistration, from  motives  of  party-zeal,  or 
private  pique,  or  personal  attachment,  or  a 
passion  for  popularity ;  nor  yet  going  every 
length  with  every  minister,  from  views  of  in- 
terest or  ambition.     He  admired  and  loved 

th« 
*  MvylxfiW'l  RqBM^  on  aa  anoDymous  Pamtihlet,  p.  86. 
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the  constitution  of  his  country,  and  wished  to 
preserve  it  unaltered  and  unimpaired.  So  long 
as  a  due  regard  to  this  was  maintained,  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  support  the  measures 
of  government.  But  whenever  they  were 
evidently  inconsistent  with  the  public  welfare, 
be  opposed  them  with  freedom  and  firmness. 
Yet  his  opposition  was  always  tempered  with 
the  utmost  fidelity,  respect,  and  decency,  to 
the  excellent  prince  upon  the  throne;  and 
the  most  candid  allowances  for  the  unavoid- 
able errors  and  infirmities  even  of  the  very 
best  ministers,  and  the  peculiarly  difficult 
situation  of  those  who  govern  a  free  and  high- 
spirited  people.  He  seldom  spoke  in  parlia- 
ment, except  where  the  interests  of  religion 
and  virtue  seemed  to  require  it ;  but  whenever 
he  did,  he  spoke  with  propriety  and  force,  and 
was  heard  with  attention  and  respect.  Though 
he  never  attached  himself  blindly  to  any  one 
set  of  men,  yet  his  chief  political  connections 
were  with  the  late  duke  of  Newcastle,  and  lord 
chancellor  Hardwicke.  To  these  he  princi- . 
pally  owed  his  advancement,  and  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  live  long  enough  to  shew  his 
gratitude  to  them  or  their  descendants,  parti- 
cularly 
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{Tularly  to  the  former  of  them ;  with  whose 
solicitations  though  he  did  not  always  think 
it  necessary  to  comply,  when  that  nobleman 
was  at  the  head  of  affairs  ;  yet  when  he  was 
out  of  power,  the  archbishop  readily  embraced 
every  opportunity  of  obHging  him  ;  and  gave 
him  so  many  sohd  and  undeniable  proofs  of 
friendship,  that  the  duke  always  spoke  of  his 
^race^s  behaviour  to  him  in  the  strongest  terms 
of  approbation,  and  made  particular  mention 
of  it  to  some  of  his  friends  but  a  very  short 
time  before  his  own  death. 

During  more  than  ten  years  that  Dr.  Seeker 
enjoyed  the  see  of  Canterbury,  he  resided  con- 
stantly at  his  archiepiscopal  house  at  Laifi- 
beth ;  as  being  not  only  most  commodiously 
situated  for  his  own  studies  and  employments, 
but  for  all  those  who  on  various  occasions  were 
continually  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  him* 
These  reas(H)s  weighed  with  him  so  much»  that 
00  consideration,  not  even  that  of  health  it- 
self, could  ever  prevail  upon  him  to  quit  that 
place  for  any  length  of  time.     A  few  months, 
before  his  death  indeed,  ,the  dreadful  pains  he 
felt,  bad  compelled  him  to  think  of  trying  the 

Bath 
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Bath  waters ;  but  that  design  was  stopt  by  the 
fatal  accident  which  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

His  grace  had  been  for  many  years  subject 
to  the  gout,  which  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  returned  with  more  frequency  and  vio- 
lence, and  did  not  go  off  in  a  regular  manner, 
but  left  the  parts  affected  for  a  long  time  very 
weak,  and  was  succeeded  by  pains  in  different 
parts  of  the  body.  About  a  year  and  a  half 
before  he  died,  after  a  fit  of  the  gout,  he  was 
attacked  with  a  pain  in  the  arm  near  the 
shoulder,  which  having  continued  about  a 
twelvemonth,  a  similar  pain  seized  the  upper 
and  outer  part  of  the  opposite  thigh,  and  the 
arm  soon  became  easier.  This  was  much 
more  grievous  than  the  former,  as  it  quickly 
disabled  him  from  walking,  and  kept  him  in 
almost  continual  torment,  except  when  he  was 
in  a  recUned  positioh.  During  this  time  he 
had  two  or  three  fits  of  the  gout ;  but  neither 
the  gout  nor  medicines  alleviated  these  pains^ 
which,  with  a  want  of  exercise,  brought  him 
into  a  general  bad  habit  of  body. 

On  Saturday  the  30th  of  July,  I768,  he^ 
was  seized,  as  he  sat  at  dinner,  with  a  sickness 

« 
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at  his  stomach.  He  recovered  himself  before 
night,  but  the  next  evening,  whilst  the  phy- 
sicians were  attending,  and  his  servants  raising 
him  on  his  couch,  he  suddenly  cried  out  that 
his  thigh-bone  was  broken.  The  shock  was 
so  violent,  that  the  servants  perceived  the 
couch  to  shake  under  him,  and  the  pain  so 
acute  and  unexpected,  that  it  overcame  the 
firmness  he  m  remarkably  possessed.  He  lay 
for  some  time  in  great  agonies,  but  when  the 
surgeons  arrived,  and  discovered  with  certainty 
that  the  bone  was  broken,  he  was  perfectly  re- 
signed, and  never  afterwards  asked  a  question 
about  the  event.  A  fever  soon  ensued.  On 
Tuesday  he  became  lethargic,  and  continued 
so  till  about  five  o^clock  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon, when  he  expired  with  great  calmness, 
in  the  75th  year  of  his  age. 

On  examination,  the  thigh-bone  was  found 
to  be  carious  about  four  inches  in  length,  and 
at  nearly  the  same  distance  from  its  head. 
The  disease  took  its  rise  from  the  internal  part 
of  the  bone,  and  had  so  entirely  destroyed  its 
substance,  that  nothing  remained  at  the  part 
where  it  was  broken,  but  a  portion  of  its  out- 
ward integument.     And  even  this  had  many 

G  perforations. 
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perforations,  one  of  which  was  large  enough 
to  admit  two  fingers,  and  was  filled  wiUi  a 
fungous  substance  arising  from  within  die 
bone.  There  was  no  appearance  of  matter 
about  the  caries,  and  the  surrounding  parts 
were  in  a  sound  state.  It  was  apparent  thflt 
the  torture  which  his  grace  underwent  during 
the  gradual  corrosion  of  this  bone,  must  have 
been  inexpresinbly  great.  Out  of  tenderness 
to  his  family  he  seldom  made  any  complaints 
to  them,  but  to  his  physicians  he  frequently 
declared  his  pains  were  so  excruciating  tliat 
unless  some  relief  could  be  procured,  he 
thought  it  would  be  impossible  for  human  na* 
ture  to  support  them  long.  Yet  he  bore  them 
for  upwards  of  six  months  with  astonishing 
patience  and  fortitude  ;  sat  up  generally  riie 
greater  part  of  the  day, admitted  his  particular 
friends  to  see  him,  mixed  with  his  &mily  at 
tlie  usual  hours^  sometimes  with  his  usual 
cheerfulness ;  and,  except  some  very  slight 
defects  of  memory,  retained  all  his  fiiculties 
and  senses  in  their  full  vigour  till  within  a  few 
days  of  his  death. 

He  was  buried,  pursuant  to  his  own  direo* 
tkms,  in.  a  covered  passage,  leading  from  a 

private 
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prirate  door  of  the  palace  to  the  north  door 
of  Lambeth  church ;  and  he  forbade  any  mo* 
nument  or  epiitaph  to  be  placed  oyer  him. 

By  hid  will  he  appointed  die  nsvorend  Dr. 
Daniel  Burton,  canon  of  Christ  Church,  and 
Mfb.  Ca^harinQ  Talbot  above-mentioned,  his 
executors ;  and  left  tinrteen  thousand  poundi^ 
in  the  three  per  cent,  annuities,  to  Dr.  Portetts 
and  Dr.  Stiaton,  his  chaplains,  in  trust ;  to 
fsf  the  interest  thereof  to  Mrs.  Talbot  and 
her  daughter,  during  their  joint  lives,  or  the 
life  of  the  survivor ;  and  after  the  decease  of 
ijK>tfa  those  ladies,  then  eleven  thousand  of  the 
aaid  thirteen  thousand  are  to  be  transferred 
to  the  following  charitable  purposes,  viz  : 

To  the  Sockty  fer  die  propagadoD  of  the  gospd 
in  fon^gn  parttf  for  the  general  uses  of  the 
aocicty 1|000    0    0 

To  the  same  Society,  towards  the  establishment 
of  a  bishop  or  trishops  in  the  Eang^t  dominions 
in  America 1,000    0    0 

To  the  9ooiftf  for  promoting  christian  know- 
ledge        500    0    0 

To  the  Irith  protestant  working  schools     -        -      500    O    0 

T^'te  Goifomtioa  Sot  velievkig  the  widows  and 
Cjtidnaa  lof  th/e  poor  clergy    .        •        -        -      JSOO  .0    Q 

To  the  Society  of  the  stewards  of  the  said 
charity        .......      «X)    0   O 

G   2  To 
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£.    #.  i. 
To  Bromley  eoUege,  in  Kent    ....      500    0    0 
To  the  hospitals  of  the  archbishop  of  Cantetfiory, 
at  Croydon,  St.  John  at  Canfeerfnry,  and  Sc 
tGchoks  HarUedown,  «£500  each         *       •  1,500    «    0 
To  St.  George's  and  the  London  hospitals,  and 
the   Lying-in    hospital    in    Brownlow-street, 
^500each  -        •   -    -        •        -        -   1,500    0    0 

To  the  Asyhm  in  the  parish  of  Lambedi         .      400    0,  ^ 
To  the  Bilagdalen  hospital,  the  Lock-hospital, 
the  Small-pox  and  Iii9colation  hosjntal,  to  each 
of  iriudi  his  grace  was  ft  subscriber,  «£dOO 

each 900    0    0 

To  the  incurables  at  St.  Luke's  hospital     -        -      500    0    0 
Towards  repairing  or  rebuilding  the  houses  be- 
longing to  poor  livings  in  the  diocese  of  Can* 
terbory      ••-.*«•  2^000    0   O 

•fll^OOO    0    0 


Besides  these  benefactions,  he  left  l^OOO/.  to 
be  distributed  amongst  his  servants ;  2CX)/. 
to  such  indigent  persons  as  he  had  assisted  in 
his  life-time  ;  5,000/.  to  the  two  daughters, 
of  his  nephew  Mr.  Frost;  500/.  to  Mrs. 
Seeker,  widow  of  his  nephew  Dr.  George 
Seeker;  and  200/.  to  Dr.  Daniel  Burton. 
After  the  payment  of  these,  and  some  other 
small  legacies,  he  left  his  real,  and  the  residue 
of  his  personal  estate,  to  his  nephew  Mr. 
Thomas  Frost,  of  Nottingham. 

Out 
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Oat  of  his  private  library,  he  left  to  the 
archiepiscopal  one  at  Lambeth  all  such  books 
as  were  not  there  before,  which  comprehended 
much  the  largest  and  most  valuable  part  of 
his  own  collection ;  and  a  great  number  of 
very  learned  MSS.  written  by  himself  on 
various  subjects,  he  bequeathed  to  the  ma- 
nuscript library  in  the  same  palace.  His 
lectures  on  the  catechism,  his  manuscript 
sermons,  &c.  he  left  to  be  revised  and  pub- 
lished by  his  two  chaplains.  Dr.  Stinton  and 

.  Dr.  Porteus.  His  Options  he  gave  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  bishop  of  London, 

-  and  the  Inshop  of  Winchester,  for  the  time 
being,  in  trust ;  to  be  disposed  of  by  them,  (as 
they  become  vacimt)  to  such  persons  as  they 
shall  in  their  consciences  think  it  would  have 
been  most  reasonable  and  proper  for  him  to 

.  have  given  them,  had  he  been  living. 
.  Such  were  the  last  bequests  of  archbishop 
Seeker ;  of  which  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  they 
kept  up  the  noble  uniformity  of  his  character 
to  the  end,  and  formed  a  very  proper  conclu-r 
sion  to  the  life  of  a  truly  great  and  good  man. 
His  grace  was  in  his  person  tall  and  comely, 
in  the  early  part  of  life  slender,  and  rather 

consumptive ; 
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consumptive ;  but  as  he  advanced,  in  years, 
hi^  constitution  gained  strei^gth*  and  bis  SAsse 

'  increa^ied,  yet  never  to  a  degree  of  corpulency 
that  was  disproportionate  or  troublesome.  . 

The  dignity  of  hi^  form  corresponded  wdll 
with  the  greatness  of  his  mi|id»  and  inspired 
at  all  times  respect  and  awe>  but  peculiarly 
:do  when  he  was  engaged  in  aay  of  die  more 

>  radbauL  functions  of  religion ;  into  which  he 
'tetered  with  such,  devout  earnesto^sfl  and 
vflirmdi)  with  so  ju»t  a  conspioiAsnesB  c^  tbe 

*  place  he  was  in^  i^nd  the  business  be  waaabwit, 
as  seemed  to  radse  him  above  hioa^sell^  and 
added  new  life  and  spirit  to  the  nataifal  giraoe- 
falness  of  his  appearances 

His  countenance  was  open^  ingenuous^  and 
expriessive  of  every  thing  nght.  It  varied 
easftly  with  his  spirits  and  bis  feelings ;  so  as 
to  be  a  &ithfid  interpreter  o(  bis  mind,  which 
was  incapable  of  the  least  dissimulatiofu;  It 
eoald  spea^  dejiectioA,  and  on  dcea^ion,  angtSTy 
very  strongly*     {rut  wben  it  meant  to  skow 

-  pleasure  or  appfobation,  it  si^jftened  in^o  the 
most  gfadoous  smiley  and.  <Htfu«d  o>ver  all  bis 

.  features  .  the  m^st  l^eoNevolenl  and  reviving 
complaoency  ibat  cati  bb  im^ned. 

m     His 
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His  intellectual  abilities  were  of  a  much 
higher  class  than  they  who  never  had  any  of>* 
poTtunides  of  conversing  intimately  with  him, 
and  who  form  theii*  opinion  of  his  talents  from 
the  general  plainness  of  his  language  only,  will 
perhaps  be  willing  to  allow.   He  bad  a  quick 
apprehension,  a  clear  discernment^  a  sound 
judgment,  a  retentive  memory.  He  possessed 
that  native  good  sense,  which  is  die  grand 
master-key  to  every  art  and  science,  and 
makes  a  man  skilful  in  things  he  has  never 
learnt,  as  soon  as  ever  it  becomes  useful  or 
necessary  for  him  to  know  them.     He  com« 
posed  with  great  ease  add  readiness ;  and  in 
the  early  part  of  his  life,  the  letters  which  he 
wrote  to  some  of  his  most  intimate  friends^ 
were  fiill  of  imagination,  vivacity,  and  e^e«« 
gance.    But  when  he  became  a  parisfa^-priest, 
be  found  the  graces  of  style  ineonsistent  with 
the  purposes  of  pastoral  instruction ;  and  wiU 
hngly   sacrificed   the   reputation   he   might 
easily  have  acquired  as  a  fine  writer,  to  the 
less  showy  qualifications  of  a  useful  one.  From 
that  time  he  made  it  his  principal  study  to  set 
every  thing  he  undertook  to  treat  upon  in  the 
clearest  pomt  of  view;  to  bring  bis  thoughts 

and 
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and  his  arguments  as  close  together,  and  td 
express  them  in  as  few  and  as  intelligible  words 
as  possible;  admitting  none  but  what  con* 
veyed  some  new  idea,  or  were  necessary  to 
throw  new  light  on  the  subject,  and  never 
wasting  his  own  time  or  that  of  others  by 
stepping  out  of  his  way  for  needless  embel- 
lishments. But  though  in  general  he  thus 
confined  himself  to  the  severe  laws  of  didactic 
composation,  yet  he  could  be,  where  the  occa- 
sion called  for  it,  pathetic,  animated,  nervous ; 
could  rise  into  that  true  sublime,  which  con- 
sists not  in  pomp  of  diction,  but  grandeur  of 
sentiment,  expressed  with  simplicity  and 
strength ;  of  which  his  sermons  afford  several 
admirable  specimens. 

.  It  seldom  happens  that  men  of  a  studious 
turn  acquire  any  degree  of  reputation  for  their 
knowledge  of  business.  That  love  of  solitude 
and  contemplation  which  generally  attends 
true  genius,  and  is  necessary  for  any  consi- 
derable exertion  of  it,  gives  at  the  same  time 
a  certain  indolence  and  softness  to  the  mind, 
which  equally  indisposes  and  unfits  it  for  tak- 
ing a  part  in  the  busy  scenes  of  hfe.  But  Dr. 
Seeker's  talents  were  formed  no  less  for  action 
» ^  than 
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than  speculation ;  nor  was  he  more  embar- 
rassed with  difficulties  in  the  most  intricate 
affairs,  than  in  the  deepest  studies.  In  all  the 
sevefal  stations  that  he  passed  through,  he  let 
nothing  suffer  for  want  of  attention  and  care. 
Wherever  his  advice  and  assistance  were 
trailed  for,  he  never  failed  to  be  present,  was 
scrupulously  punctual  to  his  appointments, 
shewed  himself  a  perfect  master  of  the  business 
that  came  before  him,  and  went  through  it 
with  calmness  and  dispatch.  And  it  is  very 
observable,  that  though  in  all  important  trans- 
iBM^tions,  no  one  had  greater  ideas,  or  proceeded 
<m  more  enlarged  and  liberal  principles ;  yet 
where  it  was  necessary,  he  could  take  notice 
of  the  smallest  and  seemingly  most  trifling 
circumstances,  and  enter  into  the  minutest 
details  with  a  penetration  and  exactness,  which 
are  seldom  seen  even  in  those  who  are  most 
practised  in  worldly  concerns. 

His  learning  was  very  extensive,  and  on 
those  points,  which  he  studied  with  any  de- 
gree of  attention,  profound.  He  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages ; 
had  in  the  younger  part  of  his  life  read  with 
taste  the  best  authors  in  each;  and  of  the 

latter 
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latter  more  especially  had  imbibed  so  strong 
a  tincture,  that  when  he  was  near  seventy,  after 
a  disuse  of  above  forty  years,  he  composed  the 
Latin  speech  printed  atthe  end  of  his  charges; 
the  style  of  which  is  nervous,  manly,  and 
correct. 

He  possessed  a  large  share  of  critical  pene*- 
tiati^  and  scarce  ever  read  any  book  of  note 
without  making  remarks  upon  it.  Some  of 
these  still  remain  amongst  his  manuscripts^ 
Some  he  communicated  at  different  times  to 
•  the  editors  or  translators  of  several  classic  au^ 
thors.  But  his  chief  labours  of  this  kind  were 
bestowed  on  the  holy  Scriptures,  for  which  he 
came  well  prepared  by  his  knowledge  of  the 
origmal  languages  in  which  they  were  written. 
In  Hebrew  literature  more  especially,  his  skill 
was  so  well  known  and  acknowledged,  that 
£bw  works  of  eminence  in  that  branch  of  learn<< 
ing  were  published,  without  being  first  su1> 
mitted  to  his  examination,  and  receiving  con- 
siderable improvement  from  hb  corrections*. 

He 

*  The  archbisbc^'s  olftim  to  thevay  highest  disrinction 
in  Hebrew  literature  and  criticism,  the  reader  will  see 
established  beyond  all  controversy  in  the  Letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  brd  bishop  of  Worcester.    <<  Of  all  the  . 

Hebrew 
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tievas  the  iirat  promoter,  and  always  a  libe* 
ral  encourager,  of  that  very  useful  work,  the 
Collation  of  the  Hebrew  Manuscripts  of  the 
Old  Testament^  undertaken  by  \iv.  Kennicott, 
v^  now  brought  to  a  conclusion.  The  great^ 
eat  part  of  his  leisure  hours  was  employed  in 
studying  the  original  text  of  the  sacred  writ- 
ings ;  in  comparing  it  with  all  the  ancient  yer- 
sions;  in  collecting  together,  the  remarks  made 
upon  it  by  the  most  ingenious  and  learned 
authors,  ancient  and  modero^ewish  andChns^ 
tian ;  in  applying  to  the  same  purpose  every 
thing  he  accidentally  met  with  in  the  course 
of  his  readings  that  had  any  tendency  to  expiain 
and  illwyrate  it ;  and  superadding  to  thewhofo, 
iHf  mrai  observations  and  conjectures,  som^^ 
<>£  wiiidai  have  been  since  confirmed  by  the 
beat  manuscriptSi.  The  result  of  these  labours 
appearat  i^  aome  degree,  in  the  short  and  mas- 
terly expHcatioDS  of  Scriptufe,  interspersed 
occasionally  in  his  lectures  and  sermons ;  but 
more  particularly  in  the  interleaved  Bibles,  and 

Hebrew  critics  I  ever  consulted  (says  the  learned  author 
df  that  letter,)  and  I  kave  coiistr&ed  tiie  most  eminent 
Aacient.  voA  medeni.  Archbishop  Secksr  appears  to 
me  to  be  the  most  sagacious,  the  most  aceorate,  and  the 
most  pro&itad.^— p.  29.  2d  edit 

the 
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the  theological  dissertations  hereafter  menr« 
tioned. 

But  his  attention  was  not  solely  confined  to 
the  Scriptures.  He  had  studied  carefully  some 
of  the  best  christian  writers  of  the  primitive 
ages,  and  without  relying  implicitly  on  their 
judgment,  or  adopting  their  errors,  knew  well 
how  to  avail  himself  of  their  real  excellences. 
Of  ecclesiastical  history  he  was  a  great  master; 
had  a  clear  idea  of  the  progress  of  Christianity 
•from  its  first  promulgation  to  the  present 
times,  of  the  various  revolutions  it  had  passed 
through,  the  different  grounds  on  which  it  had 
been  opposed  or  vindicated,  the  steps  by  which 
the  corruptions  of  it  had  been  gradually  in^ 
troduced,  the  arts  by  which  they  had  been  so 
long  maintained,  and  the  providential  coinci« 
dence  of  events  which  af^r wards  contributed 
to  remove  them.  He  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  various  sects,  into  which  the  church 
was  anciently,  and  is  at  present  divided ;  be 
understood  the  nature  and  tendency  of  their 
respective  tenets,  the  state  of  the  controversies 
subsisting  amongst  them,  the  respective  merits 
of  their  best  writers,  the  proper  conduct  to 
be  observed  towards  each,  and  the  good  uses 

that 
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liiat  might  be  made  of  all.  And  though  in 
Jbis  writings  he  never  made  a  needless  osten- 
tation of  all  this  learning,  yet  they  who  exa- 
mine some  of  the  plainest  of  them  dlosely  and 
critically ,  will  find  them  to  be  the  result  of  deep 
thought  and  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  his 
subject;  will  find  that  he  expresses  himself  on 
almost  every  point  with  propriety,  precision, 
and  certainty ;  without  any  thing  crude  or 
injudicious,  without  any  of  those  rash  asser- 
tions and  hasty  conclusions,  to  which  they, 
who  have  but  a  superficial  view  of  things,  and 
know  not  what  ground  they  stand  upon,  are 
perpetually  exposed. 

The  best  modern  publications  in  most  parts 
of  useful  learning,  but  more  especially  those 
which  immediately  related  to  his  own  pro- 
fession, or  were  in  any  degree  connected  with 
it,  he  constantly  read ;  was  one  of  the  first  to 
^ve  a  satisfactory  account  of  them,  to  com- 
mend them  if  they  deserved  it,  to  point  out 
and  obviate  their  errors,  if  they  contained  any 
which  he  thought  material.  But  there  was 
one  part  of  his  literary  character  extremely 
amiable,  and,  in  the  degree  at  least,  almost 
peculiar  to  him ;  and  that  was,  the  incredible 
|iains  he  would  take  in  revising,  correcting, 

and 
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to  read  so  much,  and  to  leave  behind  him  so 
many  writings ;  some  of  them  learned  and  cri« 
tical ;  all  of  them  full  of  good  sense  and  usefiil 
knowledge.     The  fact  is,  that  in  him  wer« 
united  two  things  which  very  rarely  meet  to* 
gether,  but,  when  they  do,  can  produce  won- 
ders, strong  parts,  and  unwearied  industry. 
He  rose  at  six  the  whole  year  round,  and  had 
often  spent  a  busy  day,  before  others  began  to 
enjoy  it.  His  whole  time  was  marked  out  and 
appropriated  in  the  most  regular  manner  to 
particular  employments,  and  he  never  suffered 
even  those  broken  portions  of  it,  which  are 
seldom  much  regarded,    to  be  idly  thrown 
away.     The  strength  of  his  constitution  hap- 
pily kept  pace  with  the  constitution  of  his 
mind,  and  enabled  him  to  go  on  incessantly 
from  one  business  to  another  with  almost  un- 
remitted application,   till,   his  spirits  being 
quite  exhausted,  he  was  obliged  at  last  to 
have  recourse  to  rest,  which  however  he  al- 
ways took  care  to  make  as  short  as  possible. 
Industry  like  this,  continued  through  a  long 
course  of  years,  could  not  possibly  be  the 
effect  of  any  thing  but  that  which  was  indeed 
at  the  bottom  of  it,  a  strong  sense  of  dutyr 
It  was  not  because  the  archbishop  had  less 

reli^h^^ 
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relish  for  ease^  or  less  dislike  to  fatigue  than 
other  men,  that  hi&  diligence  and  perseverance 
80  far  exceeded  theirs;  but  because  he  thought 
himself  bound  to  labour  for  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  good  of  manl^ind,  and  that  all  indo- 
lence and  self-indulgence,  which  interfered 
with  these  great  objects,  was  in  some  degree 
criminal.  Whenever  therefore  he  was  engaged 
(as  he  was  almost  continually)  in  serving  others, 
he  never  reckoned  his  own  time  or  pains  for 
any.  thing,  nor  did  it  seem  so  much  as  once  to 
enter  into  his  thoughts,  that  he  ought  to  allow 
himself  any  amusement.  Even  the  pleasures 
of  polite  Uterature,  which  were  highly  grate- 
ful to  him,  he  thought  himself  obliged  to  re- 
Jmquish  for  the  peculiar  studies  of  his  pro- 
ffessioD,  aiid  these,  again  for  the  practical  du- 
ties of  religion,  and  the  daily  offices  of  com- 
.  mon  life.  On  this  principle  he  made  it  a  point 
to  be  at.  all  times  accessible.  Even  in  those 
early  hou]:s,  which  were  more  peculiarly  dedi- 
cated to  retirement  and  study,  if  any  one  came 
to  him  on  the  smallest  pretence  of  business, 
he  would  instantly  break  off  the  most  pleasing 
or  most  abstruse  speculations,  receive  his  v^i- 
tors  with  perfect  good  humour,  and  sacrifice 

H  those 
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diose  precioufi  moments  to  duty^  to  civUity,  to 
the  sfightest  propriety,  which  he  would  oo 
tn>  account  have  given  up  to  relaxation  or 
tepose.   . 

'  This  indeed  was  only  one  instance^  among 
many  others,  of  that  wonderful  conimand  he 
had  obtained  over  his  most  favourite  indi^ 
nations,  and  the  fecility  with  which  he  con^^ 
trolteid  hiflp  strongest  pasftons.  His  temper  was 
liattiiaBy  tjliick  and  impatient ;  but  by  keep** 
ibg  ia  watchful  eye  over  the  movements  of  his 
own  minfd,  and  prescribing  to  himself  certain 
ekdeHent  rules  and  precautions  to  whidi  he 
inviolably  adhered,  he  so  totally  subdued  this 
daxtgetous  propensity,  diat  few  wlio  knew  horn 
bad  any  Mispicioti  of  his  being  subject  to  xt 
'Sbmettmes  indeed,  on  very  trying  occasions, 
"he  Tfif^bt  be ^seen  ready  to  kindle  onn  sudden 
into  some  expressions  of  anger,  and  as  sudden- 
ly recollecting  and  x^ecking  himself:  keeping 
do'tm  the  rising  tumult  within  him>  and  re- 
suming almost  instantaneously  bis  trsual  mild- 
ness mid  compostfre. 

In  him  appeared  all  tifie  efficacy  of  rdigioos 
[nrinci(de,tihe  calmness,  the  greatness  of  mind, 
iftielbTtitude,  ibe  cheerfulness,  wbich  no  otiier 

principle 
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principle  could  inspice^  support,  ^nd  improve 
tjurough  a  whole  life.  Tbat  fervieDt  yet  n^ 
tional  piety,  which  glowed  in  his  writiogs^ 
whidi  animated  his  defvotioin^f  was  the  gwtUine 
effusion  of  his  soul,  tiie  supreme  guide  and  di^ 
rector  of  his  acdons  and  designs.  It  was  aot, 
«8  is  sometimes  the  case,  assomed  occBsionaHy^ 
and  kid  aside  when  the  eye  of  the  world  was 
Bot  upon  him ;  but  was  the  san^e  in  private  as 
in  public,  to  those  who  observted  him  at  a  ^isr 
teace,  cmd  those  who  lived  and  conversed  ior 
dmately  with  him,  who  had  ^opportunities  of 
aeeing  him  at  all  hours,  and  under  all  oircumr 
-stances,  in  his  retired  and  serious  as  well  as  m 
his  freest  and  most  cheerful  moments.  The 
iiMiour  of  G4>d,  and  the  iuteresfes  of  religion^ 
•were  evid^tly  nearest  his  heart.  He  thought 
<j£  t^bem,  he  talked  of  diem,  he  wasconc6rne(^ 
and  anxious  for  them,  he  sought  out  for  op- 
portunity of  advancmg  them^  ias  was  careAd 
not  to  say  or  do  any  thing  that  might  biHt 
them  in  the  estimation  of  pamkiad.  ^"Eaia  it 
"was  whieh  kept  up'<hat  unifopsndecepc^and^ 
propriety  «o  reiAari&able  in  his  whdle  defAv^- 
mettt^  wliieh  preserved  i>im  ftom  etwr^TiiMilie- 
ceming'  lenty  of  ^bcdftaViour  and  duweriiatiaD, 
'     1  M  2  added 
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an  air  of  ease  and  generosity,  without!  mj 
affectation  of  magmficence  or  show.  His 
hou^  was  hospitable^  and  his  table  plentifiil^  • 
yei  plain  and  simple.  He  Wished  to  fadUfef: 
every  thing  suitable  td  hifit  rank^  but  trould 
consent  to  nothing  beyond  it.  He  thoiiight  it' 
right  in  one  of  his  station  and  profeifeion  to 
discountenance  a^i  f^  afif  faecouldi  all  luxurious 
elegarieies.  He  would  therefore  never  givu 
iiito  several  fashionable  accoihmodfitionsy  nor 
adiiiit  extraordinary  delicacies  to  his  table, 
nor  even  accept  them  when  offered  to  hixn. 
He  received  his  company  with  potitenes6  aikd 
good  humour,  and  entertained  thctm^  when  he 
was  in  health  and  spirits,  with  lively  and  im4 
proving  conversation.  He  Could  make  per« 
titient  observations  on  almost  any  topic  that 
happetMd  t6  be  started^  how  remote  soever 
from  the  natu/al  course  of  his  studies^  Men 
of  eminent  worth  ot  learning  be  distinguished 
by  peculiar  notice,  led  the  diseoui^e  to  such 
subjects  asl  called  out  their  respective  exceU 
l^ncies,  and  shewed  that  t^ey  spoke  before  one 
who  could  judge  well  of  their  merits^ 

Yet  it  must  be  owned  that  be  wa^  not 'a]<4 
wttys  eijaidly  afiable  land  obligiagi  There  was 

e  sometimes 
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sometinies  a  reserve  and  coldness  in  his  man* 
Her,  that  threw  a  damp  on  conversation^  and 
prevented  strangers  from  being  perfectly  at 
their  ease  before  him.  This  was  by  some  im- 
puted to  pride.  But  in  reality  it  arose  from 
very  different  causes :  sometimes  from  bodily 
pain,  which  he  of):en  felt  when  he  did  not 
own  it;  sometimes  from  his  spirits  being 
wasted  or  depressed  by  the  fatigues  of  the 
morning ;  sometimes  from  accidental  uneasi- 
nesses  arising  in  the  course  of  business,  which 
he  could  not  immediately  shake  off  his  mind. 
To  this  should  be  added,  that  the  natural  loftU 
ness  of  his  figure,  and  the  opinion  generally 
and  justly  entertained  of  his  learning  and  sane* 
tity  of  life,  were  of  themselves  apt  to  produce 
a  kind  of  awe  and  constraint  in  his  company, 
when  he  was  far  from  wishing  to  inspire  it. 

It  was  remarkable  that  he  chose  always  ra* 
ther  to  talk  of  things  than  persons ;  was  very 
sparing  in  giving  his  opinion  of  characterSf 
very  cwidid  when  he  did.  Of  his  own  good 
deeds  or  great  attainments  he  never  spoke^ 
nor  loved  to  hear  others  speak.  Compliments 
were  very  irksome  to  him.  They  visibly  put 
hiin  out  of  humour,  and  gave  him  actual  pain; 

and 
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and  he  would  sometimes  express  his  dislik€ 
of  them  in  such  plain  terms,  as  effectually 
prevented  a  repetition  of  them  from  the  sam^ 
person. 

.  To  his  domestics  he  was  a  gentle  and  in- 
dulgent master.  Many  of  them  he  suffered  to 
continue  with  their  famiUes  in  his  house  after 
they  were  married.  None  of  them  were  dis- 
charged on  account  of  sickness  or  infirmity, 
but  were  assisted  witl^  the  best  advice  that 
could  be  had  at  a  great  yearly  expense.  Those 
who  had  attended  him  in  illness,  or  served 
him  long  and  faithfully,  he  never  failed  r  to 
reward  with  an  unsparing  hand.  Towards  his 
other  dependants,  his  behaviour  was  even  and 
friendly.  He  expected  every  one  about  him 
to  do  their  duty,  of  which  he  himself  first  set 
them  the  example ;  and,  provided  they  did  so 
with  any  tolerable  care,  they  were  secure  of 
his  favour.  Of  slight  faults  he  took  no  no« 
jice ;  of  great  ones  he  would  express  his  sense 
at  the  time  strongly ;  but  never  suffered  then) 
to  dwell  or  rankle  on  his  mind,  or  operate  to 
the  future  prejudice  of  those  whose  general 
conduct  was  right.  Tq  his  relations  ha, was 
continually  doing  tj^e  l)est;*n^tured9  the.hapd*** 

somest. 
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aomest^  the  most  generous  things;  assisting 
them  in  difficulties,  comforting  them  in  af- 
fliction,  promoting  their  interest,  and  im- 
pro^dng  their  circumstances  reasonably,  not 
aggrandizing  or  enriching  them  invidiously.  ' 

The  unaltered  kindness  he  shewed  to  the 
two  ladies  that  lived  with  him  from  the  time 
of  his  marriage  to  that  of  his  death,  that  iff, 
for  upwards  of  two-and-forty  years,  was  ti  re- 
markable  instance  of  steady  friendship;  and 
^wed  that  his  soul  was  no  less  formed  for 
that  rare  union  of  virtuous  minds,  than  for 
every  other  generous  affectfon.  The  younger 
of  those  two  ladies,  Mrs.  Catharine  Talbot, 
(who,  to  the  finest  imagination  and  the  most 
elegant  accomplishments  of  her  sex,  added 
the  gentlest  manners,  and  a  disposition  tho- 
roughly benevolent  and  devout)  did  not  long 
survive  the  archbishop.  She  died  on  the  9th 
of  January  last,  in  the  49th  year  of  her  age* : 

Thus  much  it  has  been  judged  requisite  to 
lay  before  the  world  in  relation  to  archbishop 
Seeker;  not  with  any  view.of  exalting  his  cha- 
racter higher  than  it  deserves,  which  is  quite 
needless ;  but  of  making  its  real  value  more 
generally  known,  and  of  rescuing  it  from  i^e 

misrepre- 
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misrepresentations  of  a  few  misinformed  or 
malevolent  men.  To  some,  no  doubt,  the 
portrait  here  drawn  of  him  will  appear  a  very 
flattering  one;  but  it  will  be  much  easier  to 
call  than  to  prove  it  such.  Nothing  has  been 
advanced  but  what  is  founded  on  the  most 
authentic  evidence,  nor  has  any  circumstance 
«been  designedly  strained  beyond  the  truth. 
Andif  his  grace  did  really  hve  and  act  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  most  fdithful  delineation 
of  his  conduct  must  necessarily  have  the  air 
of  a  panegyric,  the  fault  is  not  in  the  copy, 
but  in  the  original. 

Afber  this  plain  representation  of  facts  there^ 
fore,  it  cannot  be  thought  necessary  to  enter 
here  into  a  particular  examination  of  ^he  va* 
nous  falsehoods,  which  his  grace's  enemies 
have  so  industriously  circulated,  in  order  to 
fix,  if  possible,  some  stain  upon  his  reputa* 
tion.  It  would  be  very  unreasonable  to  ex« 
pect  that  he  of  all  others,  so  high  in  rank  and 
so  active  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  should, 
amidst  the  present  rage  of  de&mation,  escape 
without  his  full  share  of  censure ;  and  it  would 
be  very  weak  to  apprehend  the  least  ill  con- 
.se^penoes  from  it    There  is  so  little  doubt 

from 
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from  what  quarter  those  invectives  come,  and 
to  what  causes  they  are  owing,  that  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  made  the  shghtest  im- 
pression on  any  unprejudiced  mind,  and,  for 
want  of  ground  to  support  them,  are  sinking 
hourly  into  oblivion.  If  a  life  spent  like  arch- 
bishop Seekers,  and  a  spirit  such  as  breathes 
through  every  page  of  his  writings,  are  not  a 
sufficient  confutation  of  all  such  idle  calum- 
nies, it  is  vain  to  think  that  any  thing  else 
can  be  so.  All  that  his  friends  have  to  do,  is 
to  wait  a  little  while  with  patience  and  tem- 
per. Time  never  fails  to  do  ample  justice  to 
such  characters  as  his ;  which,  if  left  to  them* 
selves,  will  always  rise  by  their  own  force 
above  the  utmost  efforts  made  to  depress 
them,  and  acquire  fresh  lustre  every  day  in 
the  eyes  of  all  considerate  and  dispassionate 


men*. 

Lambeth^  1770. 

« 

*  The  experience  of  near  forty  years  which  have  now 
elapsed  since  the  archbishop's  death,  has  amply  confirm- 
ed the  truth  of  this  prediction.     1806. 
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My  *oery  good  Friends  and  Parishioners^ 

Th£  little  regard  that  has  for  some  yeart 
past  been  paid  in  several  partsof  dus  kiqgdcmi 
to  ihat  hd J  day,  which  we  distuoguish  fagr  ^tt^ 
iiaine  of  {xood-Fridayy  has  given  great  coiv- 
cem  to  many  serious  persons,  and  has  more 
liiaa  once  drawn  severe  animadversions  on  the 
cbdnch  of  England  and  its  governors  in  the 
"public  papers.  But  these  censures  (like  mo^ 
-olliara  which  ^come  through  such  clttfiMJh) 
we  very  unjustly  applied.  Die  blame  reMs 
not  on  the  decgy.  The  dmrdb  laequirea  a 
very  soknm  observance  of  the  day  j  itp  loirao- 
ters  set  tba  example  o£  doing  th^r  duty»  hvA 

they  ar«  followed  by  much  smaller  Aumbers 

of 
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of  their  people  than  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected. It  is  true,  were  the  primitive  disci- 
pline restored,  which  some  have  with  no  little 
vehemence  demanded,  it  might  possibly  re- 
medy this  evil.  But  they  who  are  most  cla- 
morous for  the  revival  of  that  disciplitie,  Would 
perhaps  be  the  first  to  complain  of  it,  and  to 
represent  the  remedy  as  worse  than  the  dis- 
ease. It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  these  are  not 
the  times  for  any  extraordinary  exertions  of 
power  either  civU  or  ecclesiastical ;  and  al- 
though something  might  perhaps  be  done  in 
the  present  case  by  the  judicious  interpositioii 
of  lawful  authority,  yet  it  is  froin  the  more 
persuasive  methods  of  admonition,  exlior<% 
tation,  and  example,  that  we  must  chiefly  ex!^ 
p^ct  any  material  change  for  the  better.  Sin- 
ceirely  desirous  of  contributing  all  in  my  power 
toirtirds  so  good  a<  work,  I  could  not  focbear 
JEiddressing  myself  to  ybu,  tny  brethren^  on 
'this  subject;  not  because  the  neglect  of  Good- 
friday  is  more  observable  here  than  else- 
^ivhete^;  but' because  it  is  with  you  I>am  more 
p9irticulariy  concerned,  and  because  I  can 
-ttiily  say,  that  your  welfare^  botfe  temporal 
and  spirituii^  18,  and  ever  ha&  been^  s'mce  | 

first 
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first  eame  amongst  jou,  an  object  which  I  have 
bad  fiiflcerely  at  heaitlu  •  It  is  with  pleasure! 
observe;  that  my  laboilrs  ha^Binot  been  wholly 
nnsuccessful ;  and  that  yourriown  ^good^ia- 
positions,  assisited  by  divine  graced  :haise  .ill 
many  instances  ^fieclually  second^  .my  weak 
endeavours  for  your  service.  Your  attendance^ 
particularly,  ion  public  worship,  is,  in  general, 
exemplary,  and  your  behaviour  in  it  serious  and 
devout.  It  were  greatly  to  be  wished  that  thft 
Mme  deep  sense  of  religion,  which  seems  to 
inspbe  you  on  the  Lord's  Day,  should  also 
forcibly  impress  yoiir  minds  on  Good-Friday. 
For  although  there  is,  I  believe,  full  as  much 
attention  paid  to  that  day  in  this  parish  as  in 
may  other,  yet  there  is  in  alU  I  fear,  much  less 
than:  there  oiigh t  to  be.  If  on  that  anniversary 
of  bur  Lord's  crucifixion,  a  stranger  were  to  ar- 
five  m  the  capital  or  its  neighbourhood,  from  a 
jremote  part  of  the  world,  he  could  not  have  the 
Ifiast  imagination :  that  it  was  set  apart  by  au^ 
ihority  as  a  day  of  public  &sting,  humiliation, 
jmd  prayer;  and  that  it  was  originally  distin^ 
^uished^  by  an  event  more  astonishing  in  itt 
nature,  and  more  important  iii  its  consequences 
ij9  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  than  any  that 
had  ever  happened,  from  tbK  creation  of  the 

•    .  I    .•.:...//• '^Miil  I  %orld 
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voskl  to  this  momenfe: :  zn  event  iriiioh  fbaok 
tfat  whcde  frame,  of  nature,  which  vent  tht 
rocks,  cauaed  the  earth  to  qoake,  and  dw 
gnves  to  ^pei^  dod  give  back  their  dead** 
Of  all  tbifi  he  would  scarce  be  able  to  dkr 
eever  any  traces  or  mraeiorials  among  as.  He 
iroukl  MB  evcory  kind  of  trade  and  traffic  going 
OB  aa  usual ;  the  steeets  crowded  with  people^ 
the  roads  lieed  with  carnages  and  traveUMS, 
the  fields  fidl  of  lahouraw,  and  the  same  Ace 
of  fausineis  and  bustk,  the  same  aiff  of  gaie^ 
end  dissipation  as  at  any  other  time.  Hem 
vpd  ithere  indeed,  he  mi^it  perh^is  perceive 
a  &w  pious,  p^ple  resortii^  to  cbuedu  Sit 
might  also  perchance  discover  a  sohtavy  tAkOip 
er  tira^  li^lf  efieoi  aod  half  shut  op,  as  if  the 
9W««ifi«s  half  heathen  and  half  christiaii; 
m  if:  he  had«ome  Uttle  mbgimga  of  mind 
ihfkihQ'vtes  dddlg;><iitoag,.and  yet  couidnet 
for  hni  l]&>sumnum  i;^  courage  and  roiligioe 
tfiOQgb  todo  what  is  Tight :  so.he  goes  stum- 
hbng  on  betjunraa  faotby  hsilting,  like  the  Jewa 
V^ro  himi.  between  two  opinions  "f^^^  and 
tiiyuig  hacd  to  Ssense  turn  masters,  God  ai^i 
i^  at  the  saom^  time. 

To 
t  Mat  »?&  51, 5^ 
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.  To  we  fihe  igenerality  of  people  thus  per- 
(Smtly  ipattenUve  to  the  diitiea  of  ^at  day, 
'WJhea  ;the  eternal  Son  of  <Sod  hung  agonizing 
4)0  t|i9  cf09»  for  ikeir  sokesy  must  aurely  excite 
in  every  piou3  mind  the  most  painful  and  ne- 
iancholy  srefleotions.  To  what  cause  shall  ve 
^aaeribe  this  strange  insensibility,  this  want  of 
all  tender  feeUng  and  all  grateful  sentiment 
fof  the  greatest  and  most  substantial  act  of 
jrindness  that  ever  was  conferred  on  any  hor 
AiMi  being?  It  must  be  o\¥ing  undoubtedly  t^ 
lone  of  these  two  causes:  either  tp  a  total 
disbelief  of  the  christian'  revelation ;  <>r  else 
fserdly  to  the  want  of  attending  properly  tp 
fjm  inestiinaUe  advantages  we  4etive  frc»n  .the 
Mfienngs  and  dea/th  of  Christ,  With  the  fire^t 
lof  these  causes  I  have  at  pi^sent  no  concern. 
Jtt  is  not  to  infidels  I  am  now  addressing  my<- 
telf,  but  to  christians;  under  which  denqmi- 
iMtkni  I  am  willing  to  beUeve  that  the  whole 
txf  this  parish  may  be  comprehended.  Y^u 
liaye  not  yet,  I  hope,  profited  so  much  by  your 
vicinity  to  the  metropolis,  as  to  have  imported 
.all  those  wretched  productions  of  modern  phi- 
losophy, which  in  various  shapes  and  sizes, 

I  2  under 
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under  the  name  of  essays,  letters,  novels,  lu9- 
tories,  from  the  bulky  quarto  down  to  iht 
meager  pamphlet,  are  every  day  scattering  the 
seeds  of  irreligion  on  the  other  side  of  ^  the 
Hiames.  You  have  not,  I  am  persuaded^  ad^ 
vanced  near  so  far  as  this  in  the  fashionaUe 
refinements  of  this  polished  age.  Your  prin*- 
ciples  are  still  uncorrupted ;  your  faith  in  the 
gospel  is  still  firm  and  unshaken;  but  yom 
have  not  perhaps  sufficiently  reflected  on  the 
Mtture  and  value  of  that  redemption,  which 
Christ  purchased  for  you  on  the  cross ;  and 
consequently  think  butlighdy  of  the  day  which 
is  meant  to  commemorate  that  unspeakable  act 
of  mercy.  To  correct  (his  error  therefore,  and 
to  inspire  you  with  just  notions  of  your  duty 
in  liiis  respect,  I  shall,  in  as  concise  and  as 
clear  a  manner  as  I  can,  explain  to  you  the  rea* 
son  and  the  effect  of  those  sufferings  which  oar 
Redeemer  was  graciously  pleased,  on  our  ac» 
count,  to  undergo  upon  the  cross ;  from  whence 
the  propriety  of  observing  the  day  intended 
to  commemorate  them  will  clearly  appear. 

We  all  know  and  feel  that  we  are  weak, 
corrupt,  and  sinful  creatures.  We  find  in  our<> 

selves 
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selves  such  a  natural  and  innate  propensity  to 
what  is  wrcmg,  and  such  a  backwardness  and 
indisposition,  in  many  instances,  to  do  what 
is  right,  that  we  cannot  but  conclude  (what 
Scripture  assures  us  is  true)  that  the  human 
£rame  has  undergone  some  great  shock,  add 
contracted  some  very  fatal  disorder,  since  it 
iirst  came  out  of  the  hands  of  its  wise  and 
benevolent  Author.  We  perceive  ourselves 
incapable  of  pleasing  a  God  of  infinite  purity 
jtad  holiness,  without  some  further  help  than 
nature  can  give  us,  and  without  greater  in* 
dulgences  than  we  have  any  title  to  expect. 
Every  thinking  man  must  be  sensible,  that 
after  all  his  endeavours,  and  the  very  utmost 
he  can  do,  he  is  still  not  only  an  unprofitable, 
but  too  often  an  ungrateful  and  disobedient 
servant.  His  passions  frequently  hurry  him 
into  the  most  heinous  crimes,  and  these  some« 
times  grow  into  habits,  which  he  finds  it  ex* 
tremely  difficult  to  subdue.  Or  if  by  some 
.micommon  effort  he  does  rescue  himself  from 
this  slavery,  yet  how  shall  he  wash  away  the 
stain  that  sin  has  left  in  his  soul?  How  shall 
he  appease  the  anger  and  regain  the  favour 

of 
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of  hb  offended  Maker  ?  ^^  By  repenting/' 
you  will  perhaps  say^  ^^  and  amenc^yng  his 
^<  life/^  This  b  undoubtedly  the  best  tldiig 
be  can  do,  and  what  every  sinner  is  boand 
to  do.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  belKve 
that  repentance  and  reformation'  al&ne  wiM 
be  sufficient  to  avert  the  punishfoent  dae 
to  past  transgressions.  Repenting  is  oviy 
being  sorry  for  whaC  has,  been  done  amiss, 
fii^t  that  does  not  uiido  it ; :  it  does  n6t  put  us 
in  the  same  state  as  if  we  had  never  done  it. 
Keformation  of  life  is  doing  right  for  the  fu*- 
.ture;  but  that  can  no  more  make  amends' for 
having  acted  wrong  before,  tinm  ft^rbeafici^ 
to  contract  ueiv  debts  can  pay  off  the  c^ 
It  is  indeed  probable  that  repciataaice  add 
am^ndmeAt  will  hi  ai^epted  favoixraUy  by 
jotii*  MaJcer;  but  the  sinner  hais  no  good 
■ground,  either  from  reasoor  or  experiencey  to 
think  that  they  will  be '  suficient  to  obtain 
pardon,  mudi  less  reward^  without  soniething 
else  to  assiflft  and  act  in  eonjunctioa  with  tiraan. 
He  sees  every  day;i  that  the  bitterest  sorrcrW, 
and  the  Epinpei^t  rctfofmatioo^  wiU  iiiot  restoro 
the  credit^  the  feftiine,  tibe  heah^  the  strengdi, 

that 
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thtit  Yas^  tib^  hav«  destroyed ;  ttttd  Why  thtti 
ihovM  be  suppose  iibst  thdy  i^  iiiwb  hittt 
frofn  pttittflhiaietit  it  tifett6jct  n^di'iflrh^b  '^iey 
ofKHBOt  do  ye  ev«h  in  Mii  The  tiafiJMil  ftt^ 
pttihettsionar  <if  i&tuitkiiUt  ^  irttptignitot  to  Mlilii 
Ai  i^tea.  Tte  heitilietts  flielttild!te«  MVe#  iiilii*^ 
|^fi«d  ^t  repe^ttoc^  koA  t^fotttU^oA  ^reiflf 
fil  tulequMe  stoneittetit  fbt  m.  Tbtff  lMd« 
111^^  of  animal  sacrifices  to  Hppetis6  their  61^ 
ftnded  gods ;  an  expedient  Of  sO  4irigtllar»  sa 
Unpleosaht,  andA0«nrpi6tis!v^  a  hfttiih(,  Bittt 
1)f^  trottid  nev^r  hnv^  had  ^^orinji'  06r  i^  Iriitf 
tli«y  i^t  thought  nniti'  kti^^Mi^iAai/fa^ 
aeb^sststy;  had  they  hot  bMto  ^^eMM^,  'th«e 
ttft^r  ftll  tiMy  eottid  do  tb^td^^,- Md^ithlilg;' 
xuiiat  bedotMT  or  ^dflfered  hf  ibiat  dth^f  beittg^ 

bc^fethefytidnld  l>e  r^eored  to  tftekbtidi^Mf 
thi^Mriire  hi  befbfe  th«y  forfetfiftd  th^  iuttO» 
«enbe.  Whitt  rensott)  th^^  t&A i>ehk¥& w 
ttatik  otfaerwiM?  Th«  g^dneM  of  6dd  do«i 
inddM  git«  u^  ground  «6  hope  ^M  ko  witt< 
iome'^y  orothelf  shew  irtewy  fcyhiiiwretehe^ 
emiture^;  but  bis  justice  iknd  hi^  boIinaM 
gl^e  (eqdia  cmls«  to  think  that  ht  niH  fttt^ert 
bis  atfdioiity,  itiM  support  his  IftWa^  by  th6 

pttnldhdi^t  ftf  thoM!  who  trinu^fcj^  fh««tt. 

How 
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How  then  shall  we  reconcile  these  two  seem^ 
ipgly  inconsistent  expectations  ?  What  mo4e 
of  treatment  can  we  suppose  it  possible  for  the 
Almighty  to  adppt  towards  the  human  raqe,, 
which  shall  at  once  manifest  his  abhorrence  of 
sin,  and  his  tendefiiess  for  the  sinnei^,  shaU  r^. 
l^ase  oflfenders  .firom  that  heavy  punishment 
which  their  disobedience  merits,  without  ex.« 
poking  ;  his  authority  to  contempt,  or  giving 
others  eaipouragement  to  hope  that  they  may 
insujit  his  laws .  with  impunity  i  Nothing  less 
tbiaiii  ^iiofi^itj^  wisdom  oould  strike  out  an  ex- 
pedjfiat :4i)(e  this;  and  infinite  wisdom  did  ao« 
cordingly^^^vis^pthf;  following  gracious  me* 
thod  of  giving  sal v^on  to  mankind.  At  the 
propejnest  lipine  for  such  an  interposition,  God 
thought  fit  to  send  his  own  Son  into  the  world, 
who  tookoyr  nature  upon  him;  andafter  teach* 
ing  a  most  pure  and  holy  religion,  of  which 
ld»,  own  .life  was  a  perfect  example,  he  volun- 
tarily submitted  to  a  cruel  and  ignominious 
death  upon  the  cross ;  which  our  Maker  was 
pleased  to  consider  as  an  atonement  and  satis* 
&ction  made  to  his  justice  for  the  sins  of  all 
mankind,  and  to  accept  it  ia  lieu  of  that  pu« 
oishment  which  they  had  justly  incurred  at 

his 
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his  hands.  Thus  ^^  did  mercy  and  justice 
Itteet  together,  righteousness  and  peace  did 
kiss  each  other*/'  For  the  sake  of  that  spot* 
less  sacrifice  offered  up  for  us  by  Christ  our 
Higl[wPriest  (to  which  the  union  of  his  divine 
nature; with  the  human  gave  unspeakable 
value)>QQd  has  promis^  to  bestow  on  all  who, 
in  proportion  to  their  means  of  knowledge, 
believe  in  his  blessed  Son,  and,  repenting  of 
their  past  faults,  endeavour  faithfully  to  obey, 
him,  pardon,  grace,  and  everlasting  life.  '  ' 

This  is  that  most  important  doctrine  of 
fitonement,'  which  is  the  basis  of  all  our  hopes, 
liie  chief  corner-stone  of  the  whole  christian 
system,  the  great  leading  principle  which  fwii 
through  all  the  sacred  writings,  and  animateii 
knd  ennobles  almost  every  part  of  our  liturw 
gy'f^i^  Hyou  ask,  what  authority  there  is  fof 
ascribing  tKi^' much  efficacy  to  the  death  b( 

■        .  •    Christ; 

•  Psalm  Ixzxv.  10* 
.  t  Eipedally  Uie  Communion  Office^  which  is  entirely 
fiHmded on  tUadocU'ine  as  here  explained;  and.thefot 
lowing  prayer  more  particularly  expresses  it  in  so  fine  a 
strain  of  tme  christian  piety,  that  I  could  not  forbear 
transcribing  and  reccmunmd&i^  it  to  the  reader's  notice^ 
at  popqprdieiiding  in  tk  short  ooftipass  tlie  seose  both  of 

Scripture 
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Christ;  I  answer,  the  very  highest-— the  plaiat 
ecpress^  and  positive  declarations  of  holy  Wfit^ 
raeh  as  it  is  impossible,  without  vioktiiig  aU 
tbe  common  rules  of  interpretative  to  WMst  1» 
any  other  meanmg.  *^  Search  the  Seripiorift/^ 
yourselves,  I  beieeeh  ydu,  add  see  whMkev 
liisse  things  ate  not  so.  See  whe^v^  ftK^dtf 

^  •  • .  • 

Scripture  and  of  our  chtircli  on  this  great  article  o^oqr 

^<  O  liord  and  heavenly  Fadwr,  we  thj  hiiad>b  senMOM 
**  entirely  desire  thy  &therly  goodneis  mercifiilLy  to  ac- 
^<^  cept  this  our  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving; 

^  most  humbly  beseechhig  thee  td  ^dnt  that  by  Ad 
^  merits  and  death  of  thy  Soa  Jesus  Ghffal^  and  tlivot^ 
^  fiuth  id  his  bloody,  we  and  ^  thy  i^^le  <shurek  may 
^  obtain  remission  of  our  sins,  and  all  qtber  benefits  of 
^  his  passion.  And  here  we  of!er  and  present  uifto  ihe^ 
^  O  Lord,  ounelves,  oar  souls  and  bodfeK,  tt»  be  a  tttt* 
^  fOMbbi  holy,  and  lively  lacrifice  onto  'thee;  huipb]^ 
«  beseeching  thee,  that  all  we  who  are  p^rtakjEOtS  of  this 
^  holy  communion,  may  be  fulfilled  with  thy  grace  and 
^  heavenly  benediction.  And  although  we  be  unworthy, 
*<  through  our  manffbid  stoi,  to  ofer  unto  thee  any  sa- 
M  erifice/yetwe  beseeok  Aee  to  accept  this  oar  boikden 
<^  doty  and  serviosy  aot  weighing  oar  merits^  but  itt^ 
«  doisiBg^  6m  oflteotf,  tfaroagh  Jesus  Chrfst  o w  Lord  i 
^'bywhsa^aodwithwhcmi^la  the  mltyef  the  Holy 
i^Obcfet;  sillMiStiraidgk^bisaato  t&e^OFMIfer 
*Alm|^^wiMd  wftkoat  eKO/"    [CMfcef  t^M" ^M 
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rkot  teH  you  that  *^  Christ  was  wounded  for 
our  transgressionft  and  bruised  for  our  ini-^ 
quities;^  that  the  chai^tisemcfnts  of  our  pi^^B 
were  ti|)On  hiiA^  and  that  hy  hU  stripes  we 
are  healed,  (a)  That  the  Lord  laid  'btk  him 
the  iniqiiitieB  of  lis  all.  (h)  That  for  mt 
tmnsgiressiohs  he  was  stricken^  (e)  and'his  soiil 
msldean  offering  for  sin/'  (d)  This  is  thelaiiH 
guage  of  the  prophets  manj  hundred  year* 
before  our  tSavioiir  caine  into  tJie world ;  which 
lliews  that  hia  death  wad  neither  >accidefrtalt 
nor  merely  the  natural  consequence  df  his 
boldness  in  feprotiftg  the  reigning  vices  of 
the  age,  but  w^s  predetermined  long  faefoi^^ 
a&d  was  intended  to  be  d  prOf>ttiMory  likcri- 
£k:e,  a  ▼icariods  punidhifnent  for*  the  sms  of 
1^1  m^nkirid.  In  pe^ect  consonance  with  this 
idM,  thesacr^d  w«itetiB  of  the  NeW  Testament 
tell  us,  that  ^^  the  S6n  of  Mm  came  to  give 
hi»  liife  »  tansom  't^t\r&Mky.  (e)  ThM  fae  im 
^  Lumb  of  God/  wltteh  tiaiJieth  away  the  siff 
of  th'6  world,  (f)     That  God  set  him  forth  to 


Pa}  Iwkihlli^  4  (b}  l^imh  m..6\:  ) 

:f6j.  UaiA/mi^ ^  (d)  l8iiUi:luL  X(h ; 
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be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood.  (g)L 
Christ  hath  loved  us,  says  St.  Paul,  and  hath 
given  himself  for  us,  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice 
to  God.  (h)  Now  once  in  the  end  of  the 
world  hath  he  appeared  to  put  away  sin  by 
the  sacrifice  of  himself.  (%)  He  was  once 
offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many,  (k)  He  hatb 
once  suffered  for  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust, 
that  he  might  bring  us  to  God.  (I)  He  gave 
bimself  a  ransom  for  all,  (m)  that  he  might 
rbdeem  us  from  all  iniquity .^^  (n)  And  the 
whole  New  Testament  declares,  that  we  are 
^^  redeemed  by  him,  purchased  and  bought 
with  the  price  of  his  blood."  (o) 

These,  my  brethren,  are  the  words  of  Scrip* 
ture ;  and  if  words  have  any  meaning  at  all^ 
these  can  mean  nothing  else,  dian  that  Christ 
came  into  the  world  on  purpose  to  suffer  death 
upon  the  cross  for  our  redemption,  and  that 
he  made  there  a  "  fuU^  perfect,  and  sufiicient 
^*  sacrifice,  oblation,  and  satis&ctioA  for  the 

"  sins 

(i)  Romans  liL  25:  (h)  Ephes.  v.  2. 

(i)  Heb.  ix.  28.  (k)  Heb.  is.  28. 

(I)  1  Fet^  SL  i%.  (m)  I  Tim.  iLB. 

(n)  THua  u.  14.  (o)  Acto  zx.  28; 

1  Cor.  vi.«)$  1  Pet  L  18, 19;  2 Pet, fi.  1;  Reft  v.  9. 
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V  sins  of  die  whole  world */^  This  I  am  sura 
is  the  sense,  in  which  every  plain  man  must 
understand  the  passages  above  quoted:  and 
if  this  sense  can,  by  any  ingenious  device  of 
criticism,  be  conveyed  away,  and  a  totally  dif« 
ferent  one  slipped  into  its  place,  it  would,  I 
apprehend,  be  no  difficult  matter,  by  the  very 
same  dexterity  of  interpretation,  to  explain 
away  the  truth  of  every  doctrine,  and  the  ob-« 
tigation  of  every  precept  that  is  to  be  found 
in  the  gospel. 

If  such  then  are  the  benefits  we  derive  from 
the  death  of  our  blessed  Lord :  if  in  his  blood 
our  guilt  is  washed  away ;  if  through  his  me* 
rits,  not  our  own  (on  the  conditions  of  re* 
pentance,  faith,  and  amendment)  we  obtain 
the  remission  of  our  sins  and  the  inheritance 
of  everlasting  life ;  consider,  I  beseech  you, 
what  kind  of  return  such  invaluable  mercies 
demand ;  consider,  whether  that  very  day,  on 
which  these  mercies  were  conveyed  to  you, 
ought  in  reason,  in  justice,  in  gratitude,  in 
common  decency,  to  be  treated  in  the  manner 
it  too  commonly  is.  ^'  I  speak  as  to  wise  men, 
judge  ye  what  I  say*f*,'^  and  determine  for 

^  Prayer  of  Consecration  in  the  Ck>inmunion  Office. 

t  1  Cor.  <•  15.  .  .  yourselves. 
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jPOHrselves.  ^^Greater  love/'  jbu  iwst  allirar, 
^  bath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  htydaum 
his  life  for  his  friends  ^.'^  Suppose  thdn  fw  a 
moment,  that  some  £riend  of  your  own  kad 
actually  done  this  for  you ;  that,  when  your 
life  was  forfeited  by  some  crime  against  the 
state,  be  had  Toluntariiy  substituted  iumoe^ 
in  your  place,  and  suffered  the  punishment  iok 
^iiurred  by  your  offence ;  what  would  be  your 
iftdings,  what  would  be  your  behaviour  0tif  diis 
occasion  ?  Would  you  suffer  the  anoui^  return 
of  that  day  on  which  your  friend  died  for  ykyu^ 
to  pass  unheeded,  undistinguished,  unhallowed 
by  a  single  tear  or  sigh,  by  a  single  reflection 
on  that  most  transcendent  act  of  kmdnts^  to 
which  yon  owed  your  very  exi^tence?  There  is 
ttot  a  man  among  you  that  would  not  think 
himsetf  sfijuDed  and  insulted  by  such  a  sus^ 
picion«  Yet  this  supposed  act  of  kindness 
(great  as  it  undoubtedly  is)  ialls  &Lt  bedow  wduit 
you  have  actuaHy  experienced  from  the  love  s 
of  your  Redeemer,  it  was  not  when  you  wen 
his  frieuds^  but  when  you  were  his  enemks^^ 
that  he  sacrificed  his  Mfe  for  you^  ^  ForGod 
<»Mnmendeth  his  lave  tpwards  us,  in  that  whila 

we 
1^  JqIiii  XT.  ts.  .  ^  Jtottumt  1^  10^ 
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Wfi  «M«e  mmrt,  .Cbriot  died  for  us  V  We 
Vdiere,  or  profew  to  beliaye^  that  this  i$  tnie; 
m)d  y^t  whati^iorur  belmnodir  in  'Consequence 
of  it?  Why  on  the  i^nniversiury  of  the  day  vben 
it  i«  ^ii|kpo8ed  to  Iwye  happened,  too  many 
of  U9»  iilttB  i  Me  w  ei^y  and  uiiedncerned,  as 
nuch  devoted  to  buainesd  or  to  pleasure,  as  if 
Botibing  in  the  world  had  happened  with  whiob 
we  bad  the  least  concern !  Is  this  right,  is  this 
fitting?  id  it  christian4ike,  is  it  decent,  is  it 
cceditable?  Does  it  shew  that  veneration,  love, 
and  gratitude,  which  malefactors  reprieved 
fimn  death  are  wont  to  testify  towards  dieif 
beoe&ctor  and  deEverer  ? 

^  How  thnn,^'  you  wiU  perhaps  say,  ^<  wonkl 
^  yonhave  us  observe  this^day  ?"  In  the  mamieflr 
certainly  proscribed  by  the  church  ;  and  ia 
lahich  it  used  tmckutly  to  be  observed  ?  with 
as  much  seriousbess, .solemnity^  ajsd  devotion; 
wi^  as  absolute  a  cessation  of  all  worldly  bu^ 
«  siness  and  pleasure,  as  usually  takes  pla€e  on 
Sumday •  In  this  manner  you  celebra(te€ttiris&- 
mas^day,  and  why  then  not  Good^Friday?  Oo 
the  foroQ^r  of  these  your  Redeemer  waa  bom^ 
am  Um  JbBtttei  he.  was  put  to  death ;  and  is  bis 

crucifixion, 
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crucifixion,  do  you  think,  of  Jess  consequence 
to  yoi|  than  his  nativity?  Is  it  not^  on  the 
contrary,  to  the  former  of  these  events  that 
the  latter  owes  the  greater  part  of  its  value? 
That  he  "  who  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be 
equal  with  God  *,  who  was  the  very  brightness 
of  his  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his 
person -t*/'  should  voluntarily  divest  himself  of 
this  splendour,  and  take  upon  him,  not  only 
the  nature  of  man,  but  the  form  of  a  servant^ 
was,  it  must  be  owned,  a  most  surprising  in- 
stance  of  condescension  and  kindness;  but 
that  he  should  moreover,  for  our  sakes,  submit 
to  the  cruellest  injuries  and  indignities,  to  the 
most  ignominious  and  excruciating  death ; 
that  he  should  consent  *^  to  bear  our  griefs 
and  carry  our  sorrows  J,'*  is  surely  a  still 
stronger  and  more  extraordinary  proof  of  his 
love  and  affection  for  mankind,  and  therefore 
certainly  demands  at  least  an  equal  degree  of 
veneration  and  thankfulness. 

There  is  indeed  one  difference  between  the 
two  days  in  question,  which  may  in  some 
measure  possibly  account  for  the  different  re- 
gard which  is  shewn  to  them.     The  nativity 

of 
^FbiLiLe.        tHeULli        tls-iu.^. 
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of  our  Lord  is  a  festival,  the  crucifixion  is  a 
fast,  and  we  find  ourselves  perhaps  much  bet-r 
ter  disposed  to  rejoice  than  to.weep,  to  indulge 
our  i^petites  than  to  restrain  them.  If  this 
be  really  the  case  with  any  of  us;  if  we  are 
ci^ble  of  being  withheld  from  our  duty  by 
such  low,  such  mean,  such  sensual  motives  as 
these,  it  is,  I  am  sure,  high  time  to  extricatB 
ourselves  from  this  unwoi'thy  thraldom,  to 
break  loose  from  the  dominion  of  setise,  '^  to 
keep  our  body  under,  and  bring  it  into  sub- 
jection V'  and  put  ourselves  under  the  direc- 
tion of  higher  and  better  principles. 

^  Could  ye  not  watch  with  me  one  hour*!*?^' 
said  our  Saviour  to  his  drowsy  disciples :  ^}  Can 
«<  ye  not  fis^t  for  me  one  day  in  the  year?''  may 
he  now  say  to  you.  It  is  true,  indeed,  mere 
abstinence  from  food,  whether  total  or  partial, 
is  in  itself  no  virtue,  nor  can  it  atone  for  the 
breach  of  any  moral  duly;  and  to  suppose  that 
it  can,  is  a  dangerous  and  delusive  supersti-  , 
tioB.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  to  neglect,  it 
absolutely,  and  deride  it  as  a  useless  and  ridi« 
culotts  custom,  is.  presumptuous  and  rash  j:. 

Fasting 

♦l  Cor.  IX.  27.  f  Matt.  Tom.  ¥). 

t  Se#the  nature  nses^  and  abuses  <tf  iti^iaiit  a^d- 


FafltiEigis  a  very  proper  mark  of  internal  Bop^ 
row  and  foontritioa.  It  is  xxjily  making  im  lof 
a  ^lone  eoipfaatical  kind  of  jifKugi^e  to  ^pe^ 
aur.  sendoieDts ;  it  ti^^  f^&preasiog  4Axw^  h^  fic-r 
tions  inatead  of  >vord8>  Sy  i^flictiog  tkit 
i^luQUaiy  pumsbmejoitioo  ouro^«6,ipe  plowiy 
admowledge  -that  we  are  offendem,  and  that 
aoe  take  ahame  and  grief  to  ourselves  for  tbe 
fiuullB  ivB  have  oommi^itad.  The  mortification 
af  one  of  our  atarongeBt  appetites  is  la  veiy 
siguficant  w|»y  of  toying^  i^t  w^  jesplyip  10 
repent  and  tb  .subdae  -^  .those  ;lust«;  wjbich  war 
against  the  i^Q^  j*^.f  j  Fjor  ^b  coaflic^  Re  ab«2| 
be  (better  prepared  iby.  aueh  pim^ioud  exexcises 
of  our  strength ;-  and>a  sufmoaity ^eatebUafa^ 
oyer  our  desiras  in  ione  instonoe  iiiwQiUtotes  it 
in  all  die  taat^  Add  to.thisf  that  the  .mora  we 
abstain  fcon  sensual  dadulgenoeeiy  ibe  heltJigf 
are  we  disposed  for  spicitiial  imeditaOOwu  Thft 
body  "whqn  overloaded  fwidbk  lu^Lurious  feodi 
^  ^sesseth  /down  ithe  aoul^  jan4  wei^ethdo^m 
the  BoiAd  that  ^uiseth  on  ooiany  Idbipg^^/^ .  Fwr 

4|at  M6i#&cy,  judgment,  moderation,  and  good  sense^ 
which  »q(f||?99gljr  fl^  li^e  writii^  ojf  t^^.iiycQinpara- 

•  1  PstiL  IL      yl  t  Wiadom  lie  15. 
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and  qatioqs  of  t)ae  worlj^^  l^ipg  cQn^i^^red  as 
,a  >verj  proper  ^  of  jrejigipu^  discipline. 
^, Among  tJa^  )jd^p  it  F^s  very  jCommoQ,  and 
pp  several  4olep|n  cicqa^ipos  waa  xequired  by 
their  layv^  ^t  b^ii^g  at  lengd:^  alluded,  iilae 
many  o&ef  evieitoal^  of  theix  religion,  to  idbe 
purpcj^e^  of  hypocrisy  and  superstition,  our 
SjAVipur  severely  reproved  their  ostentatious 
austerities;  and,  le^jt  his  disciples  should  be 
Jed  to  imitate  them^  did  not  give  them  any 
dic^t  CQmmai¥i  to  fast.  Yet  to  those  who 
vi>luntanly  adoptjed  tbis  custom  from  good 
JLj^tentions,  h^  prescribed  riUles  for  conductiog 
tbomsely^  piV9perly»  and  promised  them  » 
KwfLj^^.  Ue  hin^self  fasted  forty  days  and 
lorty  njigbts.  Tb/sse  things  {Mainly  shew  ikat 
he  appi:Q¥ed  t^e  practice,  t^nd  tbiat  it  was  the 
.9bv8e$  of  ijt  pi^y  which  he  .coindemi^.  The 
4Cb»rQh  of  CiPglftnd  doea  so  liV^wise,  and  obr 
^$rvf»  tb^  sj^mp  piHAdeo4:  maderaition  in  this 
J9S  w  mwy  oliber  ijast9Aifc^«  It  neither  ^ves 
^eowragerpent  to  idleness  and  dissipation,  by 
im  gre»t  ^.  mimber  of  iestivais,  i^  oppresses 
ita  member^  by  a  load  of  needless  and  superi- 

stitious 
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stitioui(  austerities.  It  recommends  with  gf^^t 
prapriety  sope  degree  of  sielf-denial  during 
the  season  of  Lent;  and  were  that  injunction 
better  complied  with  than  it  seems  to  be^  it 
M'ould  be  found,  I  believe,  highly  conducive 
both  to  health  of  body  and  tranquillity  of 
mind.  But  it  leaves  the  observance  of  it  to 
every  man^s  own  discretion,  and  inflicts  no 
penalty  for  neglecting  it.  The  fast  on  whicn 
the  primitive  church  seems  to  have  laid  the 
greatest  stress,  and  which  till  of  late  years  has 
been  usually  observed  with  great  seriousness, 
is  that  of  Good-Friday.  And  surely,  if  ever 
any  restraint  on  our  appetites  and  pleasures 
can  be  proper,  if  ever  it  can  be  a  reasonable 
duty  to  "  turn  to  the  Lord  with  weeping,  fast- 
ing, and  praying*,"  and  to  bewail  our  .  sins 
with  every  inward  sentiment,  and  every  out- 
ward expression  of  the  deepest  humiliation 
and  contrition,  it  must  be  on  that  day,  when 
to  deliver  us  from  the  power  and  the  punish- 
ment of  those  sins,  Christ  Jesus  offered  him- 
self up  as  a  sacrifice  on  the  cross ;  when  **  he 
died  for  all,  that  they  which  live  should  not 
henceforth  live  unto  themselves,   but  unto 

lum 
•  CkyfioniiiuUion  in  the  office  6r  Aah  Wedii^^ 
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him  which  died  for  them,  and  rose  again  */^ 
It  would  certainly  be  decent,  and  probably 
useful  too,  to  make  some  little  sacrifice  of  our 
common  indulgences  on  Good-Friday  to  him, 
who  then  made  so  great  a  one  for  us.  They 
who  cannot  wholly  omit  their  usual  refresh- 
ments may  at  least  delay  them  a  little,  or 
partake  of  them  more  sparingly.  This,  one 
would  think,  must  be  consistent  with  the  ten« 
derest  constitution  and  most  delicate  health. 
But  if  it  should  in  any  case  be  found  other- 
wise, "  God  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacri- 
fice •!•/'  Judge  for  yourselves  in  this  parti- 
cular :  judge  faxrly  in  your  own  case,  and  cha- 
ritably in  that  of  others.  '*  Let  not  him  that 
eateth  despise  him  that  eateth  not;  and  let 
not  him  that  eateth  not  judge  him  that 
eateth  X^  For  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat 
and  drink,  but  righteousness,  and  peace,  and 
joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost  [j.''  Fasting  was  in- 
tended to  disengage  the  mind  from  sensual 
objects,  to  weaken  the  passions,  to  spiritualize 
the  afiections,  to  exalt  and  enliven  devotion. 
If  it  dees  not  answer  these  purposes ;  if,  on  the 

contrarj'-, 

*  S  Cor.  T.  15.  t  Matt  isL  IS. 

'X  Rom.  xiv.  5.  n  Rom.  xiv.  17. 
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cdntf ary,  it  be  £E>ttnd  to  render  us  languid  and 
foiht.  peetish  and  morose ;  if  it  bluhts  thi 
edge  and  deadehs  the  spirit  of  our  religious 
exei'cises ;  it  ii  ho  longer  a  duty  to  practise  it] 
it  becomes  a  duty  to  omit  it 

But  they  who  are  incapable'  o£  compljring 
with  the  injunctions  of  the  church  in  .this 
respect,  are  certainly  able^  and  ought  to  be 
doubly  c&refuU  to  conform  to  iheta  m  all 
others.  If  men  canndt  fiisty  they  can  pray; 
if  they  ciannot  abstain  frorri  their  ordinary 
food,  they  can  abstain  at  leaist  frbnl  their  or^ 
dinary  labours^  cares^  and  amus^m&its ;  they 
cai^  put  this  world  and  its  eorieerns  but  of  their 
mitids,  and  give  themseltes  up  to  God  j  they 
cdn*  attend  divine  service  bdth  parts  df  the 
day ;  they  caii  dSedicate  the  remainder  of  it  to 
private  medif^tibnand  prayed;  th^y  can  eiMt- 
mine  injto  their  past  and  present  conduct  ;»tliey 
can  possess  thfemselves^  trith  a  jbst  sense  of 
their  own  natural  weakiiess  and  depravity }  of 
the  infinite  need  they  have  of  a  mediator^  a 
redeemer,  a  [in^ltiatibn  for  their  sins ;  th^ 
€d,n  adore  thegoodfiess  of  God  in  prt^viding, 
the  goodness  of  Christ  in  consenting  to  be- 
come, the  very  gtecrifice  they  fctf  ifltotih  wanted, 

the 
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the  ^  Lotnti  slah>^'  to  expiate: doekr  guilt,  to  re--', 
store  fheci;  to  tlie  fevoiur  of  God,iAad  rencEer 
their  btirt^setvioeslMeeptabk  in  kbrsigkt.H-4^FQ(r! 
let  thsmy  let^/thttiMEOsUI  ktsom  dDcLaakqoii^ 
led^e  with' the  dee^si  humility  and^iatttad^- 
^^  that  set  by  werke  of  jfigktecmsMto  nfrhich  woi 
hav6  dotie^  bob  adiprding  to  \as  mexcy  G(Ml! 
Boved'  ns^ }  and  that  it  is  by  grace  we  are  saved 
dirbngh  &ithy  anid  that  not  q£  ourselves,  it  b*. 
thegiftoffiodf/'  ,  .       . 

it  is  ifidted  prinoipftHy  fbf  tii&  sdc^  of  ntHT 
printan^  this  meM  tntifiortaiit  ithiith  iftrjdog^, 
and  poHrerfiiily  npeicyoar  ^uls,  ao  issi  to  rqnddr 
It  aeeosttevt  .aad^ffeotublipiwoiple^S'itctemi^ 
tibErti  I  so  nsueh  (>ie8s?uptm  ij^do^f^ditQiattentioii 
lof  tibeidajh  whicb  is!  partixsulai%  cakulat()d  te 
brJ9lgi^kidnlar.to  .yolir  tb6iights»  >W€tre  itreyeiy^ 
ai^  joiyw  kkdntendf .  noditnlg  mdre  ithaib  a  marid 
sjiecitilaikhre^odtnnr]  /yet;  asi  iti  is,!  irUlbolUDt  dm 
parte,  tbe  grea4)«d[i8t»iH§iiiBbing  cfaaEretetCTf  o£ihdi 
cfaiiataan  dispensation,  the  wall  of  partition 
J)etwpen  .;ii,^Vr^.  a^<J^  ?p,Y^?,d  .^pligiqwj-  the 
liMtfa  £MiBd04ii»B[  ef  att^iniTllopes  idE^ardbnfaaid 


f 
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8- most  serious  regard  from  us*.  But  in  &ct 
It  is  &r  from  being  a  matter  of  belief  onl j ;  it 
has  a  direct  and  natural  tendency  ta  influence 
our  practice ;  and  they  who  reject  it,  or  ex-* 
plain  it  awfty  to  nothing,  do  not  seem  to  be 
aware  that  they^are  destroying  one  of  the  most 
e£Gicacious  motives  to  right  conduct.  For 
what  can  more  clearly  prove  to  us  the  odious 
nature  of  sin,  and  inspire  us  with  a  greater 
horror  and  detestation  of  it,  than  the  conaide- 
ration^  that  nothing  less  than  the  blood  of  the 
Son  of  God  himself  could  wash  away  the  stains 
of  it;  and  that,  without  this,  not  even  the  sin« 
cerest  repentance  aod  completest  reformation 
that  we  are  capable  of,  would  be  a  sufficient 
satis^tion  to  the  violated  laws  and  afiended 
Majesty  of  Heaven?  What  an  awfiil  idea  does 
this  give  us  both  of  the  severity  and  the  good^ 
Bess  of  God !  of  that  severity  to 'guilt,  winch 
becomes  the  righteous  Qovemor  of  the  uni« 

'  '  •  verse  ^ 

*  Tlife  18  ihe  doMine'  (jsKp  the  ttcdietit  bishop 
Sberloek)  whielH  together  wUfa  the  prineiplei  en  wfakh 
h  is  iosmd^  and  the  ccmsequeaces  iui]tora%  flowing 
from  it}  distinguishes  the  christian  religion  from  all 
other  religions  whatever. 

'  Sermon^  v6L  ivt  d.  $.  p.  8S. 
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vefse ;  of  that  goodness  to  the  criminal,  which 
so  well  suits  and  so  plainly  speaks  the  gracious 
Father  of  mankind?  r  What  infinite  cause  have 
we  to  be  careful  of  olSending  so  kind,  yet  so 
extet  a  judge,  ^*  and  to  tremble  at  his  justice, 
^  even  whilst  we  are  within  the  arms  of  his 
*•  mercy?"  -  What  encouragement  does  it  af- 
ford ufl  to  put  out  all  our  strength,  and  strain 
every  nerve  in  the  performance  of  our  duty, 
when  we  know,  that,  though  after  all  ^^  we  are 
unprofitable  servants*,^^  yet,  unprofitable  as 
we  are,  we  shall  be  accepted  for  the  sake  of 
our  Redeemer's  sufferings!  that  our  want  of 
merit  will  be  amply  supplied  by  his  merit; 
and  our  numberless  fiulings  and  imperfections 
lost  in  the  plenitude'  of  his    all-sufficient 
righteousness !  How  powerfully,  in  fine,  must 
it  constrain  us  to  every  instance  of  duty  and 
afifection,  both  to  our  Maker  and  our  Re- 
deemer, when  we  call  to  mind  those  wonderful 
marks  of  love  displayed  towards  us  by  both  in 
the  great  work  of  our  salvaVion!    Perhaps  we 
cannot  see  all  the  reasons  that  made  it  neces- 
sary for  Christ  to  die,  that  the  world  might 
live ;  but  this  at  least  we  are  sure  of,  that  if 

Christ 

♦  Luke  xvii*  10. 
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CSinM  did  reaHy  die,  that  the  world  might  Uvo^ 
we  Me  bound  to  hira  in  the  strioteat  bondiiroif 
gratitude  and  ajQTectiott*.  That  the  etetoal 
Sonr  of  God  should  put  himseilf  i&  our  steady 
and  iaiei^se  hit  own  body  .a»  d^  living  shielid 
between,  our  gmlt  and  hi«' JPatbei^'s  wraithy  itf* 
soeh  a  8t(]^ndous  instanoe  ofrfj^enddbip,  as  i^ 
not  to  be  paralleled  in  the  hi$tory  of  laaokiwlj 
--r^f.Locdl  whatis  lAan^i  ^t-Hhouart.thua 
mvad^l  Gff  him^  and  the  son  of  jautthat  ithmt 
VmtBit  iun*f  I ''  ^^  Attd  what  is*  the  iiatoral 
^^  e£fect  of  swh  kmAn^s  ub  lM^  but  to  bind 
1^  us  to  Ood  and  our  Sjet^ioiir  bj  the  tie  of 
^^  reoipraeblaffdctiim^'and^rawuii!t(i.oundtity 
f^  by  iStie  tocdsi  <ef  tendeirneflk:  aoiid  .gnrtttutie:? 
^^  Sui^lyy  if.  we  dre  sot  utterl;^  loski  to  bJH  that 
!^  iainodJ!s«!and:ii)genuou»v tender aiidaplviEH 
<f  benti^e  in  human  nature^  it  wiU  b0  iflapos^ 
>'  iiUe  fo^  us  to  dote  on- theeie  sina  Hvbioiii  witoe 
^  ith^  cause  of  our  Savixmr'it  sufibrii^s^*  tUe 
thoitos  thai  gored  his  templea^  the  aaifa 
that  pi^i-cekl  his  haada  add  feet.;  it  willr  i^ 
impossible  for  us  to  resist  those  endearwg 
v^^  instaiiees^i^  our  Saviow^s  lore,  which  cfuery 
^^Vwannth  and  fervour  enou^  i^th'  them  to 
;  "  melt 

*  Sherlock  :  t  Fbalm  viii.  4. 
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"  melt  the  most  obdarate  nature  into  thank- 
^  ftrlnefts  and  obedience*/' 

* 

Yoti  see  then,  ray  brethren^  hotir  many' 
weighty  reasoncr  liiere  are  for  a  religioM  ob- 
servance of  Good-Friday.  It  is  a  decent  com^^ 
phance  with  the  ordinances  of  the  church  i'  it 
is  an  open  declaration,  that  yon  beheve  that 
ioost  essential  ftrti6le  of  christian  faiths  tbe^ 
redemption  of  mankind  by  the  deiith  of  Christ 
Jesus  on  the  cross;  it  is  a  becoming  mark  o# 
iharrkfiilness  and  gratitude  for  said^akables 
mercy ;  it  affords  a  very  proper  opportunity 
of  reviewing  yduir  past  Hie ;  of  cdnfesstng^lind 
kiiienting  the  maaky  sins  and  fblHes  y6ik  perl^ 
ceive  in  it  with  the  irtmost  80rro«(^  ai)d.htimi4 
liaftioi^  of  stml ;  of  entrejatihg  pa^don^  thltragb 
the  merits  of  youf  Redeemer  j  krtd  of  pleadfru^ 
those  taerits  before  God  in  the  holy  sactament 
of  the  Lord's  supper;  which  being  krtehddd 
to  eommemdraOe  the  soiferings  of  Ohtist^  cm 
never  be' more  J)ift>perly  receivod  tbat^nh  tbd 
vdry  day  when  those  suflTeringsikre  ^posedlid 
hsAre  hapt)en^d^  -Aidevobt  asis  of  thepvJMfen^ 
wUch   yoik  will  fiiid  in  the  office'  for  ldft% 

solemiwtyi 

♦  Scott's  Christian  Life^  ch.  7.  sect  5.  p.  137. 
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solemiiity,  cannot  fail  to  impress  upon  your 
soub  a  deep  sense  of  the  goodness  both  of 
God  and  of  Christ  in  the  great  work  of  your 
redemption,  a  sincere  contrition  for  your  past 
offences,  and  a  firm  resolution  to  be  more 
careful  of  your  future  conduct. 

It  is  on  these  grounds,  it  is  from  a  real  per* 
suasion  that  the  cross  of  Christ  is  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation,  and  that  far  from  being 
ashamed  of  it,  you  ought  to  glory  in  it,  as  the 
grsmd  source  of  all  your  comfort  here  and  all 
your  happiness  hereafter;  it  is,  I  say,  from 
motives  such  as  these,  that  I  have  been  in- 
duced to  address  you  on  this  occasion.  Hi- 
therto, I  am  wUling  to  persuade  myself,  my 
exhortations  have  had  some  weight  with  you. 
Let  them  not  lose  it,  I  entreat  you,  in  the 
present  instance.  Let  me  have  the  satisfaction 
of  observing  the  good  effects  of  them  at  the 
approaching  holy  season,  and  of  seeing  you 
the  first  among  your  neighbours  to  revive 
the  ancient  religious  veneration  paid  to  the 
crucifixion  of  our  blessed  Lord.  Let  your 
church  be  crowded  on  that  day,  both  in  the 
morning  and  the  afternoon.    Let  your  shop 
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be  shut  up  as  on  Sundays  and  on  Christmas- 
day.  Let  your  behaviour  during  the  rest  of 
the  day  be  serious  and  devout*.  Above  all 
tilings,  take  care  to  shew  your  gratitude  for 
your  redemption,  not  only  with  your  lips,  but 
in  your  lives.  In  particular,  let  the  mercies 
you  have  received  from  your  Maker  and  your 
Redeemer  incline  you  to  every  act  of  mercy, 
forgiveness,  and  forbearance  towards  your  fel- 
low-creatures. This  argument  is  stated  by  St. 
John,  with  his  usual  elegant  brevity  and  sim- 
plicity :  "  Beloved,  if  God  so  loved  us,  we  ought 
also  to  love  one  another -f-/' — ^An  inference  so 
plain,  so  forcible,  so  affecting,  it  is  impossible 
for  any  ingenuous  mind  to  resist.  ^^  Put  on 
therefore,  as  the  elect  of  God,  bowels^  of  mer- 
cies, kindness,  humbleness  of  mind,  meekness, 
long-suffering ;];.  Let  all  bitterness,  and  wrath, 

and 

*  By  the  bletting  of  God  on  this  little  Tract,  thede- 
vout  observance  of  Good-Friday  here  recommended,  waa 
actually  produced.  On  the  very  next  return  of  that  day, 
the  shops  were  all  shut  up,  the  churches  were  crowded, 
and  the  utmost  seriousness  and  decorum  took  place 
throughout  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster  and 
their  environs. 

tiJohniv.ll.  tColiii.  18. 

t 
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jjpaj^  sjigpT^  ftfid  clamour^  apd.evil-spj5aking,  be 
put  ^L^v^j  ffoiii  you,  with  all  malice ;  ancj  hp 
jjfe  k\ud;  one  tp  aaotl^r^  t^der-Jiearted,  for- 
.jgiving  ope  anpther,  even  as  God  for  Christ^s 
,^e  hath  forgiyen  ypu*/' 

.That  by  this  J[iej^venjy  temper,  smd  the 
jpr^ctuiQ^  of  every  pthef  jcjiristigja  yirt\ie,  you 
ip^£fl^\y  obtain,  thro.ugh  f^ith  ip  your  JRe- 
jlUipjffief^  Jbip  gjift  of  ^yprlj^ftting  Jife,  jis  the  fer- 
yipnt  prayer  of 
^ , ,  :  y PUf  very  sincere  friei^d^ 

and  ,f£|iithful  servant, 

3.  POIiTEpS. 

.  Lambeth,  . 
ItaTiA  1st,  1776. 


♦  Ejph^  iv.  SI,  82* 
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LETTER 


TO  TBI 


INHABITANTS  OF  MANCHESTER, 


mS 


My  Friends  and  J^rethren^ 

Thb  great  dangers  to  which  y<^  hftve  beea 
80  lately  exposed,  and:  which  yon  have  so  pr^ 
tfidentially  escaped^  are  of  too  importairt  a 
oatorie^  iot  iti^y  \rho  stand  to  you  in  the  ueait 
ffiatioil  of  diocesan,  iSo  paM  dver  in  total  s^ 
tenciEL  Nbtwithstanding  lh&  recent  date  of 
liMt  reJatibn,  i  conld  not  f esist  so  poweiful  a 
eaH  upoo  md  tt>  dxscbarge  my  o^;irii'di]M:y  and 
li^iiid  yiM  of  yxi^.  Tib'  tietasion,  I  hope^, 
tidU  jQSlify  mei  !lte  is^  in  xby  apptreh^nsion^  a 
very^  sbrious  one*  A  few  wej^6  since,  I  isim 
pttMuadedy  you'  youlrselves'  thoiigiiit  so,  What^ 
•vM*  may  be>  year  opmion  no^^  The  first 
itipraMiontf  wbiob^  the  eartlM|Ual(e  made  upcMi 
V.  L  you, 
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you,  were,  it  seems,  sufficiently  strong ;  but  by 
this  time,  perhaps,  they  may  (in  some  of  you 
at  least)  be  entirely  effaced,  and  you  may  be 
going  on  in  the  very  same  unremitted  round 
of  business  or  of  pleasure,  as  if  nothing  in  the 
world  extraordinary  had  ever  happened  to  you. 
If  this  be  the  case,  it  is  but  the  more  netessary 
that  I  should  bring  back  this  awakening  inci«* 
dent  to  your  thoughts  again,  and  endeavour 
to  imprint  a  due  sense  of  it  upon  your  minds. 
The  admonitions  you  have  had  are  not,  believe 
me,  to  be  treated  as  common,  trivial  things. 
When  the  Almighty  speaks  in  such  tremen* 
dous  language,  he  must  not  speak  in  vain. 

There  may  indeed  possibly  be  some  who 
will  take  pains  to  persuade  you  that  the  Deity 
has  no  concern  in  events  of  this  sort ;  th«.t 
they  are  the  result  of  chance,  or  the  effects 
of.  natural  causes,  which  have  no  dependence 
upon  him;  that  the  moment  he  made  the 
world  he  gave  up  all  care  about  it,  and  though 
the  earth  be  shaken  to  its  very  centre,  he 
either  sees  it  not,  or  sees  it  with  perfect  indi^ 
ference  and  unconcern.  I  am  not  in  a  humour 
to  waste  the  time  that  is  destined  to  better 
and  higher  purposes  in  combating  such  ex- 

travagaacied 
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travagancies  as  these ;  nor  will  I  pay  so  bad  a 
compliment,  either  to  your  understandings,  or 
your  feelings,  as  to  suppose  you  capable  of 
listening  to  them.  When  your  first  terrifying 
alarm  Wbs  over,  and  gave  place  to  sober  and 
cool  reflection,  to  what  did  this  naturally  lead 
your  thoughts?  Did  it  not  immediately  direct 
them  to  the  great  Governor  of  the  world?  Were 
not  your  eyes  and  your  hands  (I  may  safely 
add  your  hearts  too)  almost  involuntarily 
raised  up  to  him,  as  having  just  given  a  most 
nwful  display  of  his  almighty  power?  Let 
ihe  sceptic,  if  he  pleases,  call  this  superstition. 
A  name,  I  hope,  will  not  frighten  you,  espe« 
cially  one  so  much  abused  and  misapplied  as 
{tns  has  lately  been.  If  you  part  with  every 
thing  which  such  persons  are  pleased  to  call 
superstition,  you  will  very  soon  be  eased,  not 
ofaly  of  all  superstition,  but  of  all  religion  too^ 
for  with  them  these  are  synonymous  terms. 
Ttust  thett  (for  you  safely  may)  to  the  first 
movements  of  your  hearts  on  this  occasion. 
They  were  the  sentiments  of  nature.  They 
are  worth  a  thousand  metaphysical  subtikies,- 
fthd! are  confirmed  by  reason,  Scripture,  and 
experience. 

•  •  l^a  What 
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What  the. immediate  causes  of  earthiiodkw 
iMre,  I  shall  not  here  stay  to  inquire.  Not* 
ivithstanding  several  plausible  and  imgei^pits 
theories  concerning  theni^  these  disorders  of 
our  globe,  like  many  diseases  of  our  bodies, 
do  still,  in  a  great  measure^  remain  among  tba 
my&teries  of  nature,  and  tfaat&ravery  obvious 
season ;  because  we  can  neither  look  into  the 
^)wels  of  the  earth,  por  pf  the  human  frame. 
Bot  whatever  these  causes  may  be,  they  must 
sdll  be  referred  to  the  great  FiMt  Cause  and 
Author  of  all.  Those  laws  of  nature,,  as  they 
are  called,  which  he  has  himself  established, 
must  be  still  under  his  overruling  influence 
and  control.:  and  could  they  be  for  one  mo^ 
n^ent  interrupted,  or  suspended,  without  hia 
Itnowledge  or  permission,  he  would  be  no 
loqger  the  sovereign  of  the  uni;rerse<  Even 
those  things  which  appear  to  us  the  most  con- 
tingwt  and  fortuitous,  a^d  which  we  therefore 
call  accidentSf  are  aU  under  the  ^direction  of 
$Ujpceme  Intelligence.  ^^  Hie  lot  is  ca^t  into 
tbi^  Inp,  b«t  the  whole  disposing  thereof  i^  of 

.  Noj  is  itltts  jaU;  as  he  is  npt  <inly  the  pre* 
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^rver  of  tihe  tkiaterial,  but  the  governor  «ilso 
of  this  moral  world,  H  is  highly  reasonable  to 
imj^ode^  tfcuat  he  may  render  the  former  sub- 
Mrvient  to  the  great  purposes  of  the  latter ; 
tmd  imtfe  he  ^vid^utty  designed  the  regular 
ooune  atod  ovder  of  natuM  for  the  support  and 
coitifi^  of  Mftn,  we  ^e^tti  authorised  to  con- 
duda  that  he  will  apply  its  irregularities  and 
disorders  to  his  punishment,  correction,  and 
admonition^  This  idea  of  his  moral  admini»- 
tfation  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  Scripture. 
It  represents  him  as  exercising  a  supreme  and 
uncontrolled  dominion  over  all  the  several 
patu  of  the  material  system,  and  making  use 
of  them  aa  ministers  to  execute  his  wilL  The 
•mn,  the  moon^  and  all  the  other  odestiai 
bedias,  have  their  stations  appointed,  and  their 
motionft  regulated  by  him^.  ^^  He  makes  the 
former  and  the  latter  rains  to  descend,  Mid 
His  clouds  to  drop  fatness  on  the  earth  'f^ 
^  He  shuta  up  the  sea  with  doors^  and  says. 
Hitherto  ahalt  thou  come,  but  no  fiiriher,  atfid 
here  ahall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed :}:/'  ^^  The 

thunder 

*  See  Deat  iv.  19.      Ps.  dv.  19. 
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thunder  is  his  voice,  and  the  lightning  he  dv^ 
patches  as  his  messenger  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  ^/'  The  sword,  the  pestilence,  and  &- 
mine,  are  all  instruments  of  his  displeasure -f*. 
^^  Fire  and  hail,  snow  and  vapours,  wind  and 
storm,  fulfil  his  word:};/'  All  these  things  he 
^^  causes  to  come,  wtiether  for  correction  or 
for  mercy  §/'  And  "  when  these  judgments  of 
his  are  in  the  earth/^  we  are  expressly  told, 
that  he  expects  ^^  the  inhabitants  of  the  world 
will  learn  righteousness  ||/'  Surely  then  such 
convulsions  of  the  globe  as  you  have  felt,  must 
be  amongst  the  means  he  makes  use  of  for 
the  same  important  purposes;  and  he,  without 
whose  knowledge  not .  a  sparrow  &lls  to  the 
ground^,  will  not  suffer  '^  those  pillars  of  the 
earth,  which  he  himself  bears  up,^  to  be 
shaken  ^^,  and  the  inhabitants  of  it  to  be 
filled  with  terror  and  consternation,  but  for 
great  and  weighty  reason^. 

Let  me  not  however  be  understood  to  infer 
from  hence,  that,  because  the  earthquake  was 

principally 

*  Job.  xxxviL  5.  S.  |  Is.  xxvi.  9. 
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principally  felt  in  your  towns  ond  neighbour- 
hood, you  are  therefore  more  wicked  than  the 
rest  of  your  countrymen ;  such  a  conclusion 
would  be  equally  rash  and  unchristian.  We 
'are  told,  that  even  those  ^^  upon  whom  the 
tower  in  Siloam  fell*/^  were  not  sinners 
above  all  others.  But  we  are  all  of  us,  God 
knows,  sinners  great  enough  to  stand  in  need 
of  frequent  warnings  and  corrections;  and 
whether  your  present  situation  may  not  pecu- 
liarly require  such  dreadful  monitors  as  you 
have  lately  had,  it  behoves  you  very  seriously 
to  consider.  By  the  flourishing  state  of  your 
trade  and  manufactures,  you  have  for  many 
years  been  advancing  rapidly  in  wealth  and 
population.  Your  towns  are  every  day  grow- 
ing in  size  and  splendour ;  many  of  the  higher 
ranks  among  you  live  in  no  small  degree  of 
opulence ;  their  inferiors,  in  ease  and  plenty* 
What  the  usual  fruits  of  such  afHuence  as  this 
are,  is  but  too  well  known.  Intemperance  and 
licenriousness  of  manners,  a  wanton  and  foolish 
extravagance  in  dress,  in  equipage,  in  houses, 
in  furniture,  in  entertainments;  a  passion  for 
luxurious  indulgences  and  frivolous  amuse- 
ments; 

,  *  LakexiiL  4.. 
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xaentjs ;  a  gay,  thoughtless  indifierence  about 
a  future  Ufe,  and  every  thing  connected  with 
it ;  fi  neglect  of  divine  worship,  a  profajaatkn 
of  the  day  peculiarly  set  apart  for  it,  and  per- 
haps, to  crown  all,  a  disbelief  and  coQtemptof 
the  gospel ;  these  are  the  vices  leyoid  the  feUies 
which  riches  too  often  engender^  and  wfaidi, 
I  am  sorry  to  add,  they  have  with  a  &tal  prcK 
lu^oi)  disseminated  oyer  this  kingdom*  What 
proportion  of  tjiese  may  hav^  &lleii  to  jrour 
fbare,  I  hav^  hitherto  had  no  opportunity  of 
l^nowing ;  and  it  would  therefore  be  aa  unjust» 
99  J  am  sure  it  would  be  painful,  for  me  to  be^ 
come  your  accuser.  Let  me  rather,  with  the 
(sincerity  of  a  friend,  and  the  tenderness  of  a 
guardian  over  you,  entreat  you  to  be  your 
9wn  judges  in  this  important  question*  You 
have  h^  a  loud  oall  ito  recollection.  ^^  Judge 
therefore,  yourselves,  brethren,  that  ye  be  not 
judged  of  the  Lord*/'  Examine  your  owb 
b^arts  thoroughly,  look  well^  e&tremeLy  weU» 
if  them  be  any  way  of  wickedness  in  you,  tbat 
\[  there  be,  you  may  turn  firom  it  into  liie  waj 
everlasting -f*.     It  is  possible,  that  notwithr 

standing 
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Mapulffig  the  unhappy  dtate  of  our  national 
morals,  you  may  have  escaped  th6  geaerai 
coQtagion,  may  have  been  able  to  separate 
the  advanta^s  of  wealth  from  its  dangers  ami 
t^mptatioiiSf  and  to  enjoy  the  one  irithotit 
beiiig  corrupt^  by  the  other.  Should  tins 
appear  to  be  the  cade,  you  have  been  highly 
fiivoured  of  Heaven  indeed,  and  have  reason  to 
thank  God  most  devoutly  for  so  rare  a  felicity. 
In  general,  however,  it  is  certain^  that  tha 
cautions  so  often  given  to  God's  peculiar 
people,  are  but  too  necessary  for  every  other 
people  in  similar  circumstances :  '^  Bewaio 
^t  thou  forget  not  the  Lord  thy  God^  in  not 
keeqding  his  commandments,  and  his  ^tatates 
which  I  command  thee  this  day*  Lest  when 
thou  hast  eaten  and  art  fulU  and  hast  built 
goodly  houses,  and  dwelt  therein ;  and  when 
tiiy  herds  and  thy  flocks  muldply,  and  thy  sUr* 
ver  and  thy  gold  is  multiplied,  and  all  that  liieiQ 
hast  is  multiplied ;  then  thine  heart  be  lifted 
19,  and  lilou  forget  the  Lord  thj  God;  and 
timu  say  in  thine  heart,  my  power  awi  themighfc 
of  my  hand  hath  gotten  me  this  wealth  ^/^ 
Birtaidmitting,  what  I  hope  may  very  safel^f 

be 
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be  admitted,  that  you  cannot  be  jastly  charged 
with  such  impiety  as  this,  that  you  are  not 
wholly  insensible  who  it  is  that  "  gives  jrou 
plwer  both  to  get  wealth "'  and  to  enjoy  it* ; 
has  your  conduct  been  in  other  respects  such 
as  the  gospel  requires  ?     Have  you  not  only 
ke}>t  dear  of  ^^  presumptuous  sins/^  but  dbtin- 
goished  yourselves  by  every  christian  grace  ? 
Too  many  are  apt  to  content  themselves  with 
%  negative,   a  neutral  kind  of  religion,  and 
think  they  are  in  the  high  road  to  salvation, 
if  they  are  guilty  of  no  flagrant  and  enormous 
crimes.     But  deceive  not  yourselves,   I  be- 
ieech  you,  with  such  vain  imaginations  as 
these.    Christianity  not  only  requires  exempt- 
tion  from  vice,  but  sentiments  of  piety,  and 
balnts  of  virtue.     It  requires  you  not  only 
^^  to  put  off  the  old  man,  but  to  put  on  the 
aewf*  ;*'  Not  only  "  to  eschew  evil,  but  to  do 
good  %!*  It  marks  out  a  large  circle  of  positive 
duties  for  you  to  move  in,  and  requires  acti- 
vity, vigilance,  vigour,  and  perseverance,  in 
tiie  discharge  of  them.  As  the  foundation  of 
all,  it  expects  faith  in  6od,  and  in  the  re- 
demption wrought  by  Christ;  not  merely  an 

historical, 
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historical^  speculative,  ineffectual  faith,  but  a 
lively,  vital,  practical  belief,  productive  of  good 
works.  Have  you  then  brought  forth  these 
<)vangeUcal  fruits  in  any  tolerable  degrep? 
Have  you  been  christians  not  only  in  word^ 
but  in  deed,  and  in  truth  ?  Have  you  not 
merely  "  confessed  with  your  mouth  the.  Lord 
Jesus,  but  believed  with  your  heart  unto 
righteousness*?''  In  obedience  to  the  first 
and  great  command,  have  you  loved  th« 
Lord  your  God  with  all  your  heart  and  soul, 
and  mind,  and  strength -f*?  Have  you  con* 
stantly  prayed  to  him  in  private,  and  wor- 
shipped him  in  pubUc?  Have  you  sacredly 
observed  that  holy  day  which  is  consecrated 
to  his  service,  and  never  prostituted  it,  or  any 
part  of  it,  to  the  purposes  of  business  or 
pleasure,  of  luxury  or  indolence?  Has  your 
worship  been  not  merely  that  of  the  lips,  but 
of  the  heart,  ^^  in  spirit  and  in  truth;"'  and 
how  were  your  thoughts  employed  at  :that 
very  moment  when  the  ground  shook  beneath 
you,  and  the  walls  of  your  churches  trembled 
around  you  ? 

If  you  have  preserved  a  due  sense  of  piet^ 

in 
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kx  your  own  minds^  have  you  endeavoured  tb 
tnmsfuse  it  into  those  of  your  children,-  ^oxEt 
^perranta,  your  manufacturers?  Their  souls^  as 
vHsAl  as  their  bodies,  are  to  a  great  degree^  in 
your  hands*  Have  you  been  faithful  to  diis 
trust,  and  consulted  equally  the  welfitre  of 
both  ?  Have  you  more  especially  gtten  your 
<i^ildrefi5  not  merely  a  learned^  a  prudent^  a 
WorldJhf  education,  but  (what  is  of  infinitely 
ioore  importance  both  to  your  happiness  aod 
idieirs,  and  yet  is  now  most  dreadfully  iiegu 
Iwted)  a  moral  and  a  religious  one  ?  Ibve  you 
made  them  early  acquainted  with  their  Maker 
and  their  Redeems ;  and  eK{daimd  to  them 
the  connection  they  have  with  anodier  wofld? 
Js  it  on  that  world  you  have  taught  them  tb 
fix  their  hearts  and  affections,  and  have  yo« 
been  more  anxious  to  instruct  them  in  the 
maan«  of  securing  an  inheritance  there,  tiian 
in  the  arts  of  amassing  wealth,  and  acquiring 
distinction  here  ?  What  is  it  diat  ha^  been 
idbcipal  in  your  intentions,  and  the  ruling 
faoioB  of  your  souls?  For  what  purpose  have 
you  "  risen  early  and  taken  rest  late>  aikdl  eat 
dia  bread  of  carelbkieBS*?^  Has  it  been  s^ly 
I .  to 
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ta  93ctead  joujt  trade,  to  accumulate  fortunes, 
to  multiply  bouses  and  yiilas,  and  to  Joia 
field  to  field ;  or  haTe  you  carrieid  your  views 
flbil  farther,  and  entertained  ideas  of  a  .&^ 
iQore  noble  and  exalted  nature  ?  Have  you 
opened  a  communication,  and  established  a 
Qcmmtfce^  with  those  remote  regions  thfat  lie 
l^eyood  the  grave,  and  made  it  your  d^ef 
lousiness  to  lay  up  treasures  there,  which  no 
accidents  can  diminish,  no  prodigal  heir  can 
dissipate,  or  convert  into  instruments  of  his 
own  destruction  ?  Have  you  in  al]  your  yai« 
lious  concerns^  both  at  home  and  abro^ 
inducted  yourselves  on  Ihe  strictest  princir 
^s  of  justice  and  integrity,  uprightness  ai^ 
|»ir  dealing ;  and  if  God  has  bles^  yx^f 
honest  labours  with  success,  have  jou  paidn 
wit^  cheerfulness  and  liberality,  t^at  tribu^t^ 
qf  bei^ficence  which  he  irequires  at  youc 
tiands  fgor  the  re;lief  and  qpmfort  of  your  no? 
G«ssitai|f(  brethren?  ^ 

ThQ9^  my  brethren,  are  aUchiistian  du^es ; 
tJnej^  constitute  the  very  life  aijid  9ogiL  of  rf^i^ 
I^Pi  ^d  if  in  these  you  have  been  materialljf 
d^fi^Qt^  you  have  reason  to  thank  God  for 
•xciting  you  in  the  manner  he  has  done,  to  a 

juster 
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JQster  sense,  and  a  more  exact  performance  of 
tbetn.  And  you  have  the  more  reason  to 
th&nk  him,  because  in  the  ^^  midst  of  judg- 
ment he  has  remembered  mercy/'  because  he 
**  quickly  turned  his  anger  away,  and  would 
not  suffer  his  whx>le  displeasure  to  arise  *.^ 
Had  he  permitted  the  shocks  you  felt  to  have 
continued  a  few  minutes  longer,  you  might 
have  been  involved  in  the  same  destruction 
Ifhich  some  years  ago  overwhelmed  the  un- 
ha{>py  city  of  Lisbon,  and  a  great  part  of  its 
inhabitants. — Compare  your  own  deliverance 
with  that  dreadful  catastrophe,  and  then  for- 
bear if  you  can,  to  bless  God  from  the  bottom' 
of  your  souls,  for  chastising  and  admonishing 
yoli  with  so  gentle  a  hand  ? — ^^  As  a  man 
chasteneth  his  son,  so  has  the  Lord  chastened 
you  (not  to  consume,  but  only)  to  humble 
and  prove  you,  and  to  do  you  good  at  your 
latter'tend-f*/^  **  His  anger  endureth  but  a 
moment^  and  in  his  favour  is  life:^/'  ^*  In  a  little 
wrath  I  hid  my  face  from  thee  for  a  moment, 
but  with  everlasting  kindness  will  I '  have 
mercy  oa  the^,'  saith  the  Lord§/-  Let  not  this 

kindness, 
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kindness,  I  beseech  you,  be  lost  upon  you. 
Your  first  terrors  and  apprehensions  would 
gradually  die  away,  and  the  little  temporary 
reformation  which  they  might  possibly  pro- 
duce at  the  time,  would  vanish  with  themi 
But  if  the  warmest  sentiments  of  gratitude 
for  your  preservation  do  not  remain  deeply 
impressed  upon  your  souls,  and  produce  the 
most  salutary  effects  on  your  hearts  and  lives, 
you  will  shew  yourselves  to  be  utterly  unwor- 
thy of  the  mercies  you  have  received,  and  can 
have  no  reason  to  expect  a  repetition  of  them 
on  any  future  occasion.    If  thi^  forbearance 
of  God  is  despised,  and  this  lenity  abused, 
he  may  think  it  necessary  to  visit  you  with 
jeverer  judgments.    Take  then  the  best,  the 
only  rational  method  to  avert  his  future  dis- 
pleasure.    Recommend  yourselves  to  his  fa- 
vour, not  merely  by  a  sudden,  transient  fit  of 
devotion,  the  abortive  offspring  of  fear,  but  by 
a  sincere  and  fervent,  and  heart-felt  piety ; 
by  consecrating  the  rest  of  your  Mves  to  the 
service  of  your  Maker;  by  ofieriiig  up  your- 
selves, soul  and  body,  as  a  reasonable,  holy, 
and  lively  sacrifice  unto  him ;   ^^  by  doing 

justly. 
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justly^  loving  mercy,  and  keeping  yourselveaf 
unspotted  from  the  world  */' 

To  all  this  let  me  entreat  you  to  add  more- 
over, that  much-neglected  practice  of  family 
prayer.  It  is  at  all  times  a  duty  of  high  rank 
and  importance ;  and  in  your  present  circum* 
stances,  after  the  admonitions  you  have  so 
lately  received,  you  cannot  but  perceive  a 
peculiar  propriety  in  it.  You  have  seen,  yoi) 
ba¥^.&lty  with  a  fqrce  superior  to  all  reas(H>« 
uig^  that  you  are  continually  exposed  to  dan« 
gl^^  and  accidents  which  uo  human  prudence 
can  foresee  or  prevent ;  and  that  you  stand  ia 
daily  and  hourly  neqd  of  some  superior  aid, 
\fithoujt  which  the  very  groui^  you  stand 
upon,^  firm  and  sure  as  it  seems-  to  be,  may 
^ipk  from  under  ypvr  ^t,  and  overwhelm  yo^ 
and  your  possessions,  the  painful  fruit  of  aril 
^our  care  an/d  jtoil,  in  oob  common  grave. 
You  caunot  thea  surely  t;^uk  it  too  much 
trxwble,  or  too  much  waste  of  time,  to  spend 
a  fe\y  ^ninutes  every  day,,  not  oi^ly  in  priyatd 
hut  witJk  yfiMi^  wh^  house^  ia  eculeavouri^t^ 
secuxet  by  ficequent  and  fervent  prayer,,  tjbys 

coostaat 
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€6nstant  superintendence  of  a  gracious  Provi- 
dence over  you;  It  is  greatly  to  your  credit 
that  as  your  towns  have  been  enlarged'  and 
improved,  youf'charches  have  also  multiplied 
in  the  same  proportion..  la  this. you  have 
shewn  a  very  proper  regard  for  the  honour  of 
God,  and  the  decent  celebration  of  div^e  wor« 
ship. ,  Go  a,  little  further  still  in  the  demon* 
9trations  of  your  piety,  and  let  every  one  of 
you  make  his  ownhpuse  "  a  house  of  prayer*/^ 
a  temple  fit .  for  the  Holy  One  to  inhabit. 
It  will  cost  you  bu);  little  to  do  this.  .  It  will 
require  no  additional  ornament  to  your  dwell- 
ings, save  those  of  a  devout  heart  and  a. vir- 
tuous life.  ^'  Aadwho  then  shall  harm  you, 
if  you  be  :  thus  followers  of  that  which,  is 
good-f-?*'  I  do  not  say  that  no  misfortune  will 
then  ever  be&l  you.  For  even  the  most  righ- 
teous of  men  must  expect  to  taste  sometimes 
the  bitter  cup  of  affliction.:  But  you  wijl.hjiye 
the  very  best  security  against  the  evils  of  life, 
and  if  they  do  overtake  you,  the  best  suppprt 
under  them  that  either  this  world  or  the  next 
can  gix^e. .  You  will  be  under  the. immediate 
inspection  and  care  of  that  Almighty  Being, 

^^  Is.lvi.7.  t  1  Pet.  in-  IS. 
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who  has  the  whole  creation  at  his  command  f 
^^  who  measures  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  hit 
Ifiand,  and  metes  out  the  heaveni  with  a  sputi^ 
and  comprehends  the  dost  of  the  earth  in  tf 
measure,  and  weighs  the  mountains  in  scales^ 
and  the  hills  in  a  balance^  and  takes  up  the 
isles  as  a  veijr  little  thing*/'  A  Being  such  a^ 
this  can  never  want  the  power,  and  we  know 
lefeU,  thitt  h(i  never  wants  the  will,  to  prote<it 
those  that  trust  in  him ;  from  whom  he  ^11, 
either  Avert  every  great  and  extraordinary 
disaster,  or  make  it  conduce  ultimtitely  to 
iheir  good.  If  infidelity  and  irreligion  have 
any  more  solid  comforts  to  offer  you  than  these^ 
they  will  deserve  some  attention.  But  if  in  the 
hand  of  Grod  only  you  can  think  yours^^ves 
safe,  if  in  the  promises  of  the  gospel  alone  you 
find  that  sovereign  remedy  which  composes 
till  your  fears,  and  gives  rest  to  your  sotils,  you 
Cdii  no  longer  doubt  what  courm  you  have  to 
take.  Your  first  bu»ness  is,  to  irender  your*" 
selves  Worthy  T(by  a  holy  IHfe  &nd  reliance  on 
the  mei^ts  of  your  Redeeiher)  of  the  divin^ft 
protection ;  your  liext,  to  repose  upon  it  with 
l^undleUi'ibottfidenice,  tod  perfect  tr&nquiHity ; 

«  casting 
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casting  all  your  care  upon  God,  because  he 
careth  for  you*/'  Then  may  you  say,  even 
under  the  most  alarming  apprehensions — 
**  God  is  our  hope  and  strength,  a  very  pre- 
sent help  in  trouble.  Therefore,  will  we  not 
fear,  though  the  earth  he  moved^  and  though 
the  hills  be  carried  into  the  midst  of  the  sea. 
The  Lord  is  our  light,  and  our  salvation,  whom 
tlien  shall  we  fear  ?  the  Lord  is  the  strength 
of  our  life,  of  whom  then  shall  we  be  afraid  -f^' 

To  His  gracious  protection  I  earnestly  re- 
commend you,  and  remain 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

and  servant  in  Christ, 

B.  CHESTER. 

October  10, 1777- 


♦  1  Pet  v.  7. 
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A  PLAN  FOR  THE  MORE  EFFECTUAL 

OF  THB 

NEGRO  SLAVES, 

OV  TBS 

TRUST  ESTATE  IN  BARBADOES, 

BELONGING  TQ  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROPAGATION 
OF  THE  GOSPEL  IN  FOREIGN  PARTS. 


F1E8T  WBITTEN  IN  THB  YEAR  1784,  AND  ADDEBS8BD  TO 

THB  SOCIBTT;  AND  NOW  CONSIDBEABLY  ALTERBD* 

COEEBCTBD,  AND  ABEIDGBD. 


ESSAY, 


For  some  time  past  the  situation  of  .tjbic 
Negro  %ves  in  t^e  ^^ri^  We^t-lflfU^  islands 
hgis  hieea  ^ffi^jffit  p£  mupb  4iscus««^  «s4 
9;^ited  a  brge-jBtarexjif  public  attention.  XIate 
general  trefitment  of  these  slay^,  and  the 
ffk^asures  that  have  been  taken  for  their  in- 
Atmc^on  in  the  principles  of  morality  and 
.jc^igiQR*  Mye  iKnen  m9^9  distinct  fieads  of 
^ffffiei^l  ia^ry  i  and  }n  cQnsequ^ce  qf  this 
iltqwrjj  it  seiems  tp  be  a  very  prev^jJiog  ppi- 
.pfPli,  th»t  ppnie  improvenients  spay  and  pught 
..0  be  m^de  in  the  condition  of  the  Negroes, 
.  looth  ibeiifpoi;?!  4ad  spirituaL  It  is  an  opinion 
po  le^i  pip^^l^t,  that  ^uph  ipiproyemc^tfl.  van 
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no  where  originate  with  so  much  propriety  as 
firom  this  venerable  society.  Every  one  in- 
deed must  see,  that  nothing  can  be  more  suit- 
able to  the  character  of  a  religious  body,  than 
to  take  the  lead  in  so  pious  and  benevolent  a 
work  as  that  of  attempting  to  introduce  into  . 
the  West-India  islands  a  better  system  of 
managing,  instructing,  and  proselyting  the 
Negro  slaves.  And,  most  fortunately  for 
the  interests  of  humanity  and  reUgion,  it  so 
happens  that  we  are  possessed  of  the  means 
of  doing  this  in  the  best  and  most  efiectual 
manner. 

It  should  seem  as  if  Providence  had  almost 
for  this  very  purpose  thrown  into  our  hands, 
as^  trustees,  a  plantation  stocked  with  a  consi- 
derable number  of  Negroes.  In  any  other 
view,  such  a  trust  must  be  frequently  dis* 
tressing  to  our  feelings.  But  considered  in 
the  light  of  affording  us  materials  for  our  com- 
passion, our  charity,  our  zeal,  our  piety  to 
work  upon,  and  for  shewing  to  the  whole  world 
what  great  things  may  be  done  by  the  joint 
operation  of  these  principles*,' both  in  advanc- 
ing the  present  comfort,  and  the  future  sal- 
vation of  the  Negroes,  and  that  too,  without 

•        .  thfe 
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the  least  injury  to  the  interests  of  the  planter  i; 
in.  this  light,  I  say,  the  possession  of  an  estate 
80  circumstanced,  must  be  considered  as. one 
of  the  happiest  events  that  could  befal  us« . 

Here  then  ure  shall  have  an  opportuni^  of 
realizing  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  as  well 
as:for  our  own,  what  now  only  exists  in.  theory; 
and  of  carrying  into  actual  execution  all  those 
humane  and  pious  designs  which  will  so  pro- 
perly take  their  rise  frpm  this  venerable  so- 
ciety, but  which  the  rest  of  the  world  may  be 
disposed  to  think  visionary  and  chimerical* 
And  this  undertaking  will  be  easier  also  to  us 
than  to  any  others,  because  we  have  already 
made  considerable  advances  in  it  by  that  kind 
•attention  which  we  have  always  paid  to  the 
proper  treatment  and  instruction  of  our  Ne* 
groes.  This  society  (as  I  have  fiilly  stated  in 
another  place)  has  repeatedly  and  earnestly 
enjoined  their  managers  and  agents  in  Bar- 
badoes  to  treat  their  slaves  with  .  lenity  and 
tenderness.  They  have  for  many  years  main- 
tained a  ^atechist  in  orders  on  theplantation, 
whose  sol^  business  it  is  to  train  up  the  Ne- 
groes in  the  principles  of  religion,  and  to  per- 
form  divine  service,  for  their  benefit  on  the 

Lord's 
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Lord's  day.  And  that  the  slaves  ts»y  havf 
leisure  to  attend  this  and  other  religious  diir 
ties,  the  society  has  very  humanely  givm 
them  file  afternoon  of  Saturday  for  cultiv^liqg 
liieir  own  land^  and  attending  to  their  own 
&mily  afOiirs.  Yet  notwi^listaoding  thesis 
and  other  vise  and  benevolent  reguifttionf,  it 
is  but  too  evident,  both  from  the  leitt^#  €^ 
<mr  Gatechists^as  well  as  jficom  other  undoubt^ 
^estunony^  that  the  endeavours  used  to  c^vi* 
iize  and  to  christianize  our  Negroes  hs^v^ 
not  been  attended  with  the  desired  sucoesa. 
Though  many  of  them  have  undergone  thie 
.-ceremony  of  baptism,  and  when  they  ichocwe  it, 
attend  divine  service,  yet  we  have  no  rciasMi  ;tP 
iieiieve,  that  they  are  any  thipg  morp.^fm 
-ibere  nominal  christians.  No  efiectual  iqi- 
fpresskms  of  religion  seem  to  have  )^ix  .nuNde 
€11  their  minds,  nor  any  material  chaug^  pr^e 
-dueed  in  their  principle9»  djispositipw,  and 
habits  of  life  *. 

To 

■ 

.    *  A  very  worfthgr  pifiBijber  of  th^  8ooMj7  ^^ 
wake)  in  his  eWcJenoe  before  the  Pjrivy  Councils  M^r^ 
is,  1788lp8ay8  <<  the  catechist  (pn  the  sodety^s  estate)  has, 
as  BUT  as  I  am  uifiunned,  had  but  Iitde  snooess  inimprcnr- 

i^  die  monk  or  pmdpkt  of  th«  Kigroasb  Ihoag^ 
4iaTe  faeeoi  I  beliere^  bqytisecL^ 
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To  M^aty  then^  has  this  &ilure  in  our  hopes 
been  owing?  Most  certaijily  not  to  that^  which 
some  of  our  cateehists  have  allegecU  an  im- 
^ssibiUty  in  ihe  nature  of  the  thiog  itfl^lf^  an 
absolute  incapacity  in  tbe  minds^  of  the  Afti- 
«ws  to  reeeiv^  or  comprehend*  or  retia^  f^ 
ligious  troths.  This  is  a  positMW  which  can 
^nefcr  be  admitted.  The  christian  reUgipn 
was  undoubtedly  intended  by  its  Djrvine  Au- 
thor for  an  universal  one.  It  w:as  not  meant 
to  be  confined  to  any  certain  climate,  to  any 
particular  degree  of  understanding,  confiw- 
tiiiatioQ  of  features,  or  shade  of  compiexiop. 
We  are  expressly  ooqmiaaded  to  preneh .  ^ 
^gospd  U^^very  creature  ;  and  liiene&Qeftvei^ 
Jiuman  creatui^  most  necessaiily  be  /»paMe 
^  receiving  it.  It  may  be  true,  fiechqps,  that 
-thi  generality  of  the  Negro  slaves  are .  ex- 
4ramely  4ull  of  apprehension,  and  alow.iof 
'imderatandiog ;  bqt  it  may  hd  dodb<ied  whether 
tiiey  are  more  so  than  apme  of  :tbe.  loMost 
-<:$asses  of  our  o  Wn  |M90ple ;  at  least  <hey  a«e 
inly  not  infeiMr  in  capacity  to  the  Green- 
's, many  of  whom  have  been  made  very 
sracere  cbrtstians. '  Several  tra¥€iUer8of  good 
"credit  speak  ih^very  fdvouraMe  teittis,  b^ 

'      ^  ^f 

•  i      ..   '   ■       f  t  '       J  .^       .  .     . 
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of  the  understandings  and  dispositions  of  the 
native  Africans  on  the  coast  of  Guinea ;  and 
it  is  a  well-known  ^ict,  that  many  even  of  the 
Negro  slaves  in  our  islands,  although  labour- 
ing under  disadvantages  and  discouragements^ 
that  might  well  depress  and  stupefy  even  the 
best  understandings,  yet  gifve  suffident  proo& 
of  great  quickness  of  parts  and  facility  in 
learning.  They  have^  in  particular,  a  natural 
turn  to  the  mechanical  arts,  in  which  several 
of. them  shew  much  ingenuity,  and.  arrive  at 
no  small  degree  of  perfection.  Some  have 
discovered  marks  of  a  genius  for  music,  poetry, 
and  other  liberal  accomplishments ;  and  there 
are  not  wanting  instances  among  tbiem  of  a 
strength  of « understanding,  and  a  generosity^ 
dignity,  and  heroism  of  mind,  which  would 
have  done  honour  to  the  most  cultivated  Eu- 
ropean*. It  is  not,  therefore,  to  any  natural 
or  .unconquerable  disability  in  the  subject  we 
had  to  work  upon,  that  the  Uttle  success  of 
eur  efforts  is  to  be  ascribed.  Thid  would  in- 
deed be  an  insuperable  obstacle,  and  must 

put 

*  See  mote  particnlsrly  the  histoiyof  a  most  extaragr" 
dinary  Ncgro^  Job  Ben.  Salomon,  Frince  of  Bunda,  in 
Africa.  SSUmre  Qenerde  de$  FojfogeSf  4^  par  SL 
'Vmoi^  voL  iii«  p.  109. 
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fnitan  effectual  stop  to  all  future  attempts  of 
4Stke  same  nature ;  but  as  this  is  far  from  being 
the  case)  we  must  look  for  other  K^euises  of  our 
disappointment;  which  may  perhaps  appear 
to  foe,  though  of  a  serious;  yet  less  foroudable 
nature,  ^  and  such  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  hu- 
tnan  industry  and  perseverance,  with  the 
Uessing  of  Providence,  to  remove.  The 
principal  of  them,  it  is  conceived,  are  these 
which  here  follow : 

1.  Although  several  of  our  ministers  and 
'catechists  in  the  college  of  Barbadoes  have 
been  men  of  great  worth  and  piety,  and  good 
intentions,  yet  in  general  they  dp  not  appear  (if 
me  loay' judge  from  their  letters,  to  the  Bojard) 
to  have  possessed  that  pecuUar  sort  of  talents 
Bod  qualifications,  that  facility  and  address  in 
conveying  religious  truths,  that  unconquerable 
«ctiviCy,  patience,  and  perseverance,  which  the 
instruction  of  dull  and  uncultivated  minds 
fequirea,  and  which  we  sometimes  see  so  emi« 
oently  And  so  successfully  displayed .  in  the 
SHisiQnaries  of  other  churches.  And  indeed 
the  .task  of  instructing  and  converting  near 
three- hundred  Negro  slaves,  and  of  educatiog 
their  children  in  the  'prin(^p][i^  of  .onsorality 

and 
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atid  religioti^  is  too  laborious  for  any  one  p&t^ 
item  to  execute  well ;  especially  wben  tbe  sti^ 
pend  is  too  small  to  animate  his  industry ^  aad 
excite  his  zeal. 

2.  There  seems  also  to  have  been  a  frantof 
o/Aer  modes  of  instruction,  and  of  other  books 
and  tracts  for  that  purpose,  besides  those  macU 
ui^  of  hitl^rto  by  our  cateehists.  And  therr 
is  reasfbii-  moreover  to  believe,  that  the  time 
allotted  for  the  instruction  of  the  Negroes  has 
tiot  been  suffici^t. 

3*  Another  hnpeditMht  to  the  progress  of 
(mt  slttves  in  christian  knowledge  has  been 
tiieir  too  Sequent  intercourse  i¥ith  the  Negroe* 
'  of  the  neighbouring  plaiAtatiobs,  and  the  ae^ 
tession  of  ftesh  slaves  to  our  own,  either  hiired 
from  otitei*  eMates,  or  imported  from  Afiiea; 
T!H&Ef6  nae  so  mdny  constailt  temptations  in 
their  way  to  revert  to  their  fottter  faeatheiii^ 
fMih^Ies  Inid  sattAjge  mtoners,  to  which  they 
faM^e  always  a  itt&^^  natursd  ptopensity ;  ttid 
when  this  piopen^ty  b  continiAlly  cnfl^ed 
by  the^lioitations  ^  their  uncOilveited^lMi^ 
threfn,  or  the  birrival  of  fiew  eompanioh»  ^from 
the  eoast  6f  Qiiinea^  it  fifequewtly  b^cOtiiM 
very  dtfficiilt'to  Jbe  ttsiisted,  and  fkMuteriCttt 

in 
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in  a  great  degree^  all  the  influence  and  ex- 
hortations of  their  religious  teachers. 

4.  Although  this  society  has  been  alwayar 
most  honourably  distinguished  by  the  gc(ntle«> 
ness  with  which  the  negroes  belonging  to  ittf 
trust  estates  have  been  generally  treated,  y&H 
ev^n  the8e'(by  the  confession  of  our  own  mis- 
siolianes)  are  in  too  abject  and  depressed^  andt 
ttncivilized  a  state  to  be  proper  subjects  for 
the  reception  of  the  divine  truths  of  re velaiiom 
They  stand  in  need  of  some  further  marks  of 
tbd  society^s  regard  and  tenderness  for  them, 
fo  conciliate  their  afiectiofus^  to  invigorate* 
dieir  minds^  to  tinconrage  tbeir  hopes,  ami  to 
rouse  them  out  of  that  state  of  lAnguor  and 
iiklolence  anB  insensibility,  which  renders 
difitti  indifierent  and  careless  both  abo«tt  tliii^ 
trchrld  aftd  the  nekt.        V 

6/  A  :still  fbrtiim*  obstacle  to  the  eSectmi 
oMv6]HSo6  bf  the  Neglroefr  has  beien  the  alatast 
aikrftftfaitifed  li;c€(ntiDib)neM  df  th6ir  maiitieny 
iiie  hftbits  of  tice  and  ^iMt^tenieM  in  wfai^k 
Aey  tee '][)ehliitad  ti>  ii^i^^  atid  the  sad  «9t« 
anipleiB  they  too  frequently  see  ih  their  ma^ 
ai^ys  aitd  dv^rseers.  It  can  never  be  expeeteid 

thtut  pMfA^giv^  up  to  such  practiceB  as  these^ 

can 
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can  be  much  disposed  to  receive  a  pare  and 
undefiled  n-eli^on :  or  that,  if  after  their  con- 
rersion  they  are  allowed,  as  they  generally 
wre,  to  retain  their  former  habits,  their  Chris- 
tianity can  be  any  thing  more  than  a  mere 
name* 

.  These  probably  the  society  will,  on  inquiry^ 
find  to  have  been  the  principal  causes  of  the. 
little  success  they  have  hitherto  had  in  their 
pioiis  endeavours  to  render  their  own  slaves 
teal  christians.  And  it  is  with  a  view  prin* 
cipally  to  the  removal  of  these  obstacles  that 
the  following  regulations  are,  with  all  due 
deference  to  better  judgments,  suboutted.to 
their  consideration. 

1 .  The  first  and  most  essential  step  towafds 
a  real  and  efiectual  conversion  of  our  Negroeis. 
would  be  the  appointment  of  a  missionary  (ii» 
addition  to  the  present  catechist)  properly 
qualified  for  that  important  aiud  difficult  un* 
dertaking.  He  should  be  a  clergymab  sought 
out  for  in  this  country,  of  approved  Ability, 
piety,  humanity,  indi^try,  and  a  fervent,  yet 
prudent  zeal  for  the  interests  of  reUgion,  and: 
the  salvation  of  those^  committed  to  his  care ; 
and  should  have  a  stipend  .of  not  less  thai^ 

SOO/. 
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200/.  Sterling  a  year  if  he  has  an  apartment 
and  is  maintained  in  the  College,  or  300/.  a 
year  if  he  is  not. 

This  clergyman  might  be  called  (for  a  rea« 
son  to  be  hereafter  assigned)  ^^  The  Guardian 
of  the  Negroes  ;'^  and  his  province  should  be 
to  superintend  the  moral  and  spiritual  con* 
cerns  of  the  slaves,  to  take  upon  himself  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  adult  Negroes,  and 
to  take  particular  care  that  all  the  Negro 
children  are  taught  to  read  by  the  catechist 
and  the  two  assistant  women  (now  employed 
by  the  society)  and  also  that  they  are  dili* 
gently  instructed  by  the  catechist  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  christian  religion,  till  they  are 
fifteen  yeofs  gf  age,  when  they  shall  be  in* 
struct^d  by  Atfft^d/f'with  the  adult  Negroes. 

This  instruQtiQn  of  the  Negro  children 
from  their  earliest  years  is  one  of  the  most 
important  and  esseiiliail  pacts  of.  the  whole 
plan ;  for  it  i^  to  the  education  of  the  young 
Nogroeis  that  we  are  principally  to  look  ibr 
the. success  of  our  spiritual  labours.  These 
may  be  easily  taught  to .  understand  and  to 
^^k  th^  Englbh  language  with  fluency; 
"     *:  N  these 


i 
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thes6  tnay  be  brought  up  from  their  earliest 

youth  in  habits  of  virtue,  and  restrained  from 

all  licentious  indulgences:   these  may  bai;e 

l^e  principles  and  the  precepts  of, religion 

impressed  so  early  npon  their  tender  minds 

as  to  sink  deep,  and  to  take  firm  root,  afid 

bring  forth  the  fruits  of  a  truly  christiaa 

life.     To  this  great  object,  therefore,  must 

bur  chief  attention  be  directed ;  and  as  at- 

tttost  every  thing  must  ^pend  on  the  a^bility, 

the  integribf,  the  assiduity^  the  perseverance 

bf  (^  person  to  whom  i^  comtnit  so  iinpor^ 

tant  a  charge,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  be  too 

t$areful  and  too  ^nrcumsped  in  our  choice  of  a 

CaT£C«  istr.   He  must  considerit  as  his  pro^ 

vince,  not  meipely  to  tefich  the  NegrcMs  the 

use  of  letters,  but  the  eilementsof  christmaily ; 

not!  only  to  improve  their  ittderstandings,  but 

to  ibrm  their  hearts.    For  fAm  purpose  they 

firast  be  put  into  his  Viands  the  moment  tb^ 

are  capaUe  ^f  artioukting  their  words^  and 

their  instruction  must  be  pursued  with  wire- 

^Slitting  ^ligence^    So  long  as  they -^ontinut 

too  ywingio  work,  they  maybe  k^t  eomtCAt^ 

ly  in  the  sdieol;  as  they  groir^St  to  labour^ 

their 
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thoir  attendance  on  the  Catechisp  must 

gradually  lessen,  tM  at  length  tbey  isj^e  tibeir 

full  share  €£*work  i¥idi  Jthe  gromi^e^roe3. 

.  A  school  of  this  nature  was  formeriy  esta- 

'Uished  hy  die  aociety  iif  Cborleatowio  in  $Quth 

-Carolina,  dbout  the  jpear  ll!74d^  undier  the  di« 

Kction^of  MnXSasden,  the  bishcq)  of  London's 

coramissaryiri  thattprovince.  This  school  Aou* 

-dfihed  ^ready^  and  seemed  to  answer  their 

utmost  washes.    There  were  at  one  time  sixty 

4K2hQlars  in  it,  and  tw&ity  young  l^groes 

9Rere  annually  sent  out  from  it  well  insibrutted 

in  1^  English  lai^nage,  and  ikt&  xhxistiw 

^th.     Mr.. 'Garden^  in   his  letters  to  the 

jocielj,.^ifakain>the  iugfaest  terms  i»f  tbci  pro- 

pmm  niade  by  bis  sdholars,  and  says,  tthat  Abe 

Negroes  thamsakes  were  highly  j>lea9ed  with 

tbeir  jown  acquirements.     But  /it  is  supposed 

dutt  cin  a;parocbial  estabhshment  boing  jfna^ 

in  Charlestown  iby  government,  this  CKcell^t 

institution  was  dropt;  for  a£Ber:(the  year  )7,Mf 

jio  fuDther   mention  is  juiade  of  it  A  tbe 

minutes  of  4he  society.     From  iwhat  Uttle  y^ 

know  of  it,  ibowever,  we  may  justly  cooceii^ 

43iej)M6t'filieasing  cbopes  irom  a  suaubur  foun- 

datioii  st\Barbadoes, 

n2  $.The 
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2.  The  next  consideration  is  in  what  method 
are  the  grown  Negroes  to  be  instructed ;  and 
how  muah  time  is  to  be  appropriated  to  this 
purpose. 

Our  catechists^  in  the  instructions  they  have 
hitherto  given  to  the  Negroes,  seem  in  gene« 
ral  to  have  confined  themselves  to  the  use  of 
tracts,  which,  though  excellent  in  their  kind, 
and .  highly '  useful^  and  proper  for  more  culti* 
vated  minds,  yet  contain  many  things  much 
above  the  comprehension  of  a  Negro«  It  may 
indeed  he  doubted,  whether,  any  of  the  re- 
ligious tracts  now  in  use  among  us  are  suf- 
ficiently level  to  their  capacities-  It  will  be 
found  necessary  perhaps  to  draw  up  something 
for  their  use.  This  probably  the  society  would 
think  fit  to  leave  to  the  superintending  clergy« 
man  whom  we  called  .  the  Guardian  of  the 
Negroes,  and  might  be  deferred  till  he  had 
made  himself  well  acquainted  with  their  tem- 
pers,capaci  ties,  dispositions,  manners,  customs, 
peculiar  idioms^  esid  modes  of; thinking;  to 
all  which,  the  method  of  instruction  should 
be  carefully  and  skilfully  accommoda^ted*. 

*  Sinoe  thii  was  written,  two  very  usefiil  tracts,  vis. 
An  Abridgement  of  Bishop  Wilson's  Instructions  for  the 
IjMliiqM^  »d  I^ectuiw  ^Mp  to  the  Ne^^ 

Istft 
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la  general,  it  is  obvious  that  the  lectures  given 
ti^em,  and  the  sermons  preached  to  them^ 
should  be  as  easy^  simple,  perspidftous,  and 
^tmiliar  as  possible ;  beginning  with  a  few  of 
the  plainest  doctrines  of  revealed  religion, 
and  from  those  deducing  the  great  practical 
duties  of  piety,  mercy,  justice,  temperance, 
chastity,fidelity,  honesty,  industry ,  obedience, 
contentment,  patience, and  resignation.  Above 
all  things,  some  of  the  most  useful,  most  intel- 
ligible, and  most  affecting  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture should  be  selected  and  explained  to  them 
out  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 

» 

ment,  the  Psalms,  and  Proverbs,  but  princi- 
pally from  the  Gospels,  from  the  discourses 
apd  parables  of  our  Lord,  and  the  narratives 
of  his  sufferings,  death,  and  resurrection; 
which  last  are  calculated,  and  are  by  expe- 
rience found,  to  strike  their  minds  more  for'- 
cibly  than  any  other  topics. 
Jt  is  the  practice  in  the  French  plantations* 

for 

late  Rector  of  St  Thomas  in,  Barbadoes,  have  been 
printed,  and  dispersed  over  the  West-India  islands,  by 
that  very  respectable  society.  The  Associates  of  the  late 
Dr.  Bray.. 

f  What,  is  here  and  elsewhere  said  of  die  French 
plantations,  was  written  Ibeifore'  the  French*  revolutibn  $ 
what  Idcen^oas'  any  'ha?e  been  introduced  into  their 
itknda  by  that  revolution  I  know  not. 
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for  tiie  slaves  to  join  in  a  short  prayer  in  tfcc 
field  befoj^  they  begin  trork,  and  in  the^ea^ 
ing  wheqi  they  finish  it.  It  does  not  apfpeaf 
that  there  is  any  such  custom  on  the  siociety^s 
plantations.  It  \vould  therefore  be  highly 
proper  and  useftd  to  introduce  it,  and  to  order 
both  the  missionaries  and  the  madflger^  to 
join  with  the  Negroes  in  these  field  prayers 
with  the  utmost  solemnity  and  devoticm.  A 
shdrt  form  of  prayer  for  this  purpose -^ould 
decomposed  by  the  Guardian^  and  other  foms 
ftlso  to  be  used  by  the  slaves  in  private,  morn^ 
ing  and  evening.  In  these  prayers  might  be 
briefly  expressed  some  of  the  principid  duties 
of  a  christian  life,  which,  by  being  constandy 
tepeated,  would  be  insensibly  and  deeply  im^ 
pressed  both  upon  their  memory  and  their 
hearts ;  and  thus  these  short  petitions,  while 
they  excited  pious  affections,  would  convey  at 
the  same  time  much  useful  knowledge. 

The  same  good  purposes  might  also  be  an- 
swered in  another  and  still  more  pleasing  way. 
Many  of  the  Negroes  have  a  natural  turn  for 
rnvtsitf  and  are  frequently  heard  to  sing  in 
their  rude  and  artless  way  at  their  work^ 
This  propensity  might  hh  imprtrcred  to  the 
pwpaie*  6S  deyotio%  as  wdU  ^^nH  uiMtsuittioUf 
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by  GonposiDg  short  hymns,  which  should 
(Uke  the  prayers)  contain  some  of  the  chief 
doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  ^fepel,  and 
should  be  set  to  plain,  easy,  solemn  psalm 
tunes,  as  nearly  resembling  their  own  single 
melody  as  possible.  These  might  be  used 
not  only  in  the  church,  but  when  their  task 
was  finished  in  the  field,  and  on  other  joyful 
pccasions.  This  would  make  them  see  chris« 
tianity  in  a  much  more  pleasing  light  than 
they  generally  do,  would  make  instruction  a 
delight  rather  than  a  task  to  them,  and  would 
be  found  probably  a  much  more  effectual  way 
of  fixing  their  attention,  and  improving  their 
minds  than  any  other  that  can  be  devised. 

But  their  religious  progress  might  be  still 
farther  assisted  by  the  constant  intercourse 
and  conversaticm  of  the  Guardian^  and  the 
Catbchist  with  them:  by  the  habits  of  free« 
dom,eiise,  and  fiuniliarity,  in  which  they  might 
live  together ;  by  watching  the  most  fiivourable 
opportunities  of  instilling  principles  of  virtue 
and  religion  into  tlmr  hearts ;  by  improving 
to  the  best  advantage  the  seasons  of  sickness 
and  affliction ;  by  mingling  even  in  their  en« 
tertainmests,  dieir  festivities,  and  amusements, 

and 
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and  turning  every  little  incident  intaan*  Ini^ 
strument  of  moral  and  religious  improveme]it.i 
This  kindfllf  familiar  and  friendly  infeeroonrae 
with  their  slaves,  the  French  planters  in 
general,  but  especially  their  ecclesiastics,  cul- 
tivate in  a  much  higher  degree  than  the. 
English,  and  the  advantages' they  derive  frooL 
it,  both  in  a  civil  and  religious  view,  are  ex* 
ceedingly  important.     .  ; 

The  attention  and  labour  here  required  of 
their  instructors  are  undoubtedly  great,  but 
not  greater  than  the  difficulty  of  the  undeiv 
taking  requires,  and  the  importance  of  it  de- 
serves. And  as  their  cares  are  to  be  confined 
to  this  one  object,  and  they  are  to  be  liberally, 
rewarded  for  their  trouble,  there  is  no  part  of 
their  employment  which  they  may  not  be 
reasonably  expected  to  execute,  and  which 
numbers,  perfectly  well  qualified,  will  not  be 
ready  on  such  terms  to  undertake.  But  in  Qrder . 
to  lighten  their  burthen  a  little,  as  well  as.  to 
facilitate  and  accelerate  the  entire  conversion 
of  pur  Negroes  ^  much  as  possible,  it  would  be 
of  the  utmost  use  to  select  six  .or  seven  of  the 
quickest  fmd  most  docile  of  their  children ;  to 
train  them  up  with  peculiar  care  and  diligence 

to 
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to.ti  coo^lete  knowledge  of  the  English  lan- 
gunge^  and. the.  most  essential  doctrines  and 
duties  of  Christianity ;  and  then  en^loj  them, 
as, assistants  in  teaching  the  other  Negroes.. 
These  y'oang .  coadjutors   might  be.dbtin*: 
guished  by:a  foMr  peculiar  indulgences  ;  andj 
in.  order  to  stimulate  their  endeavours*  the 
rewards  might  be  proportioned  to  their  dili-; 
gence,  their  activity,  and  success.  ; 

The  general  plan  of  instruction  being  thus 
jsettled^  .a  very  material  part  remains ;  to  l)e 
considered,  what  proportion  : of  time  will:  be 
requisite  for  carrying  it  effectually  into  exe-^ 

CUtion.    ;  .  ;     :.    i.) 

/  The  society  having  very  properly  and  Yery. 
humanely  given  Saturday  afternoon  to  tbeifvi 
Negroes  for  their  amusements,  the  cultivation ^ 
of  their  own  little  patches  of  land,  and  the  carC; 
of  their  domestic  af&irs,  it  should;  seem  ,that 
the  whole  of  the  Lord'd  day  jnight  be  set  apart 
for  sacred  uses.  The  time  appropiiatcid  by! 
our  Catechist  for  the  instruction  of  the  Ne*. 
groes  appears  to  ha^ve  been  (besides,  the  jser-s 
mon  or  lecture)  Sunday  evening,  after  divine, 
service  was  over.  This  certainly  jp  .  not  by, 
any  means  sufficient  for  catecjyi9ing9  ei3(aimnr| 

ing 
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tBgf  or  otherwise  inM;rocting^  near  three  hoiH 
died  Negroes^  and  y^  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
isore  of  iSk  Lord's  day  for  that  purpose^  for 
two  reasons.  The  first  is,  that  it  ia  liie  ens- 
torn  of  the  islaoda  to  bold  timr  maricets  mi 
Sunday^  where  the  Negroes  go  to  sdl  the 
produce  of  their  land ;  and  the  next  is^f  that 
the  slaves  consider  Stndary  as  their  own  timep 
as  a  day  of  ease^' cheerfblness,  festivity,  and 
resfnte  from  kboar  of  every  kkid«  They  woidd 
think  it,  therefore^  a  groat  hardship  to  have 
the  whele  of  their  Sunday  leisure  taken  up  in 
learning  the  rudimentsof  religion,  smd  devoted 
p}  the  labour  of  the  mind,  as  the  rest  of  the 
week  is  to  that  of  the  body.  The  first  of  these 
obstacles  can  only  be  efieetually  removed  by 
the  provincial  governments  seeing  in  its  true 
Ught  the  impiety  of  profaning  the  Lord's  day 
by  the  w<nrldly  traffic,  and  the  attendant  vices 
of  a  maiket,  which  the  Code  Nitiir  of  the  French 
islands  absolutely  forbids  to  be  held  on  that 
day.  In  the  meanwhile,  it  would  not  per* 
haps  be  impossible  to  find  out  some  means 
fiM  enabling  the  Negroes  to  dispose  of  their 
little  artadc^  of  commerce  within  their  ownei^s 
plantation.   The  other  diSkaltj  may  be  in  a 

great 
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.great  meaMrekssettedt  by  a  judicamis  divisioa 
of  all  the  wteiviJs  ofSuadftyleiflwe  (before, 
between^  aod  aftef  dii^oe  aerviee)  betwixt  ia* 
ttocent  relaxation  a0d  religLans  iBstnietioii. 
If  one  m^ht  ventuse  at  thisr  distance  to  ^  oa 
Hoy  tittle  for  libe  latter,  it  sboij^d  b^  the  early 
Havt  of  the  Lord's  day,  ftoia  six  in  the  mori>- 
ing  to  tsD ;  but  they,  who  are  oa  the  spot  must 
be  the  best  jud^  wh^t  hours  should  be  el^ 
lowed  for  amusementf  and  what  allotted  to 
kistniction..  I  shall  only  obserye^  therefore, 
tint  even  ktstruc^on  ilself  may  in  some  degree 
ke  made  an  ataus0nent  hyi  ibe  xneans  si^- 
geeted  ekmti  that  iii  by  th^  bflp:^  a  little 
iacred  melody  ada|>tod  tb  the  peculiar  taste 
and  turn  of  the  Airicans ;  than  which  nothing 
would  be  more  likely  to  secure  their  attend*^ 
iBce  at  church,  and  to  draw  them  off  from 
&eir  heathenish  Sunday  recreations  abroad, 
by  providing  them  with  others  full  as  agree- 
able to  tliem,  and  much  more  harmless,  at 
kome^ 

But  besides  the  instruction  ^Ten  to  the 
Negroes  on  the  Lord's  day,  it  may  deserve 
considbmtioii  whether  a  religioos  society,  as 

ours 
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Hms  is,  would  not  think  it  expedient  to  al-- 
kmr  a  re&fpite  of  one  hour  in  every  day  to  a 
eertain  number  of  slaves,  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  their  spiritual  teacher,  so  that  all  of 
them,  in  rotation,  may  enjoy  this  benefit. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  the  whole  number .  of 
daves  to  be  three  hundred.  Let  fifty  of  them 
every  ilay  have  one  hour  of  rest  extraordinary 
AllbVif^  them  at  )io6n,  and  let  them  employ 
tteit  hour  in  acquiring  the  rudimentsof  chris* 
Isanity*    In  tbe  course  of  a  week,  the  whole 
gang  will  have  h^  one  hour's  instruction,  and 
6nly  one  hour's  labour  of  the  whole  number  of 
Negroes  will  be  lost  to  the  plantation  in  the 
six  working  days.     Indeed  it  is  probable  that 
there  would  be  no  Ic^s  of  labour  ^  at  all  t  for 
they  would  make  ample  amends  for  this  little 
relaxation  by  redoubled  diligence  the  rest  of 
the  day.  And  it  would  have  this  further  good 
cobsequenee,  that  in   conjunction  with  the 
other  expedients  already  recommended,   it 
would  tend  to  make  their  religious  instruction, 
not  what  they  are  too  apt  to  think  it,  a  task 
and  a  burtkeny  but  a  privilege  and  an  indut- 
gence^  and  relaxation  from  toil ;  and ,  they 

would 
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.would  most  gladly  exchange  an  hour's  bodily 
labour  for  so  much  .mental  improvement. 
.This  hour  in  every  day,  -.  added  to  their  daily 
prayers  and  hymns,. to  their  Sunday  worship, 
and  Sunday  sermons,  lectures,  and  examkuir 
tionsy  would  probably  b^  sufficient  for  furnish- 
ing their  minds  with  a  very.^x>mpetent  knowr 
ledge  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  woul4  also 
answer  another  very  humane  and  useful  pur- 
pose,  which  will  be  hereafter  mentioned* 

d.  Another  great  means  of  promoting  and 
&cilitating  the  conversion  of  our  Negroes, 
fWouldbe  to  prevent  as. much  as  possible  tiieur 
communication  with  tbie  Negroes :  of  othec 
plantations,  and  ,the  importation,  of  fresh 
4ilaves  from  Africa,  both  which  circumstaocefl^ 
it  has  been  ob&erved,  are  apt  to  impede  their 
:|>rogress  in  religion. 

..  The  former  of  these  inconveniences  might 
be  in  a  great  degree*  obviated  by  provididg 
:for  them  such  amusements  for  their  few  kinure 
bours  as  they  are  most  fond  of,  whidi  mighi 
-easily  be  done;  but  still  more  by  confimog 
4heir  choice  of  wives  to  the  limits  of  >  their 
4iia»ter^s  plantations  ;  a  practice  adopted  by 

the  French^  and  peculiarly,  calculated  (as  tl|ey 

find 
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find  hj  enperience)  tx>  domesticate  their  Ne- 
groes, and  Jrttended {wkhthe  moist  beneficial 
eiects*  A  small  rewardi  annesed  to  mcii  mar* 
jTxi^s  would  sQuDn  reAder  them  the  invariable 
foractioe  of  tha  piaatatiaii. 

The  mif dbiefs  arisiiig  fvoiki  the  ether  cause 
^bov^-onetttioned,  fliie  Sequent  importalioa^ 
iiew  dbves  from  Africa  (on  whose  minds  it  k 
^waj^  estremely  difficuU  to  make  anj  reli* 
gious  imptaMMm)  can  oni^  be  i>re^^^ 
iooe  wetar;  by  gi'ving  everjr  ipMsiMe  encou- 
on^metit  to  the  mcsease  of  <die  nadiae  Negroes^ 
For  this  poipose  it  wiH  be  of  ose  to  repeat  in 
Aeetrongest  terms  tte  kyunctions which  have 
lieen  formerly^  sent  out  by  the  society  to  ^eir 
jnanagefs^  to  shew  die  utmost  attention^  hu- 
OBanity^  4nd  gentleness  to  the  pregnant  Ue^ 
gresses,  both  before  and  after  their  delivery ; 
to  jModcratcffdieir  labour^  to  be  cautious  and 
tender  in  pimishing  them,  to  supply  item  iplen- 
tifoMy  with  provisions,  and  to  taike  can  dnt 
liotlitthey  and  their  in&nts  have  every  kind 
sf usistance  andindu^noe winch  their  situa^ 
tMi  dsmands.*  It  might  ke  adviseaUe  ako 
to  gcve  little  4»i»iids,  or  grant  certasn  prsvi^ 

lq|«to^ai|d  kMMgmces  ^  «bMe  Negresses,  who 

haTe 


have  large  fiunilies ;  and  if  there  are  any  who 
liave  brought  up  deoently  and  oreditably  an 
imutfial  Jiumber  x>(  robust  and  ^htahhy  chil* 
<lDeii,  to  reoompoDtt  /those  aothemwitk  t^r 
freedom  *•  By  pursuing  Aase  nyeasureflt  ^^d 
many  others  of  the  same  nature,  whieh  pni^- 
dence,  humanity,  and  experience vmiUgvadttally 
suggest*  there  is  oot  the  smallest  cioubt  but 
the  society  wiU  in  a  ^ewr  years  be  enabled  (as 
Aiany  other  proprieeixMrs  har^e  been)  to  supply 
the  natural  mortality  of  their  slaves  by  a  con* 
stant  sttcoes^onof  faoime-^bom  Negpoes.  From 
this  t^y  wiU  reap  many  aubstantial  advan* 
tages»  They  will  sate  the  iwai^  ^ogq^ease  *  of 
frequent  pundiasesu  Their  plantations  1x411 
tie  much  better  rultvmted  by  l^ir  Cvedb 
alavesy  who:are  &r  superior  in  fidelity,  obe* 
.dieoce,  dooilKty,  and  industry  to  the  African 
Iffegroes ;  and  idbttl  m  of  still  greater  impo^• 
tance^  and  more  to  oorfu'eseiittpurposef  tflwir 
young  .Negroes  tvili  ioe  mudh  imoK  eadfy 

fmmod 

* 

^  How  neeonsigrUriito^inUja^inaaiicefne^ 
eqiedient  that  may  tend  to  presenrethe  lives  of  the  Na» 
gro  children,  appears  from  tlii9  melancholy  fact^  that  in 
eae^aitr  Uhnds  (and  periiaps  in  tribm)  meJburikpiM* 
sf  ^,  ths.  2l4gio;in$Miti  bom  therei  die  withk  ftarUm 
dayufter  thebink— See  TwoUeportt  from  the  AiMn- 
Uy  df  Jfunfucsf  p.  lYn 
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;ti)B^iiie(l.up  in  the  cbristian  fHith  than  those 
«that  come  full  grown  from  the  coast  of  Guinea^ 
Mid:  both  their  principles  and  their  morals 
will,  be  secure  from  all  danger  of  being  pei^ 
verted  and  corrupted  by  the  contagious  ex- 
ample, conversation^  and  customs  of  their 
heathen  countrymen. 

j  4.  When  we  are  thus  provided,  or  nearly 
.provided,  with  a  ;9et  of  Creole  or  home-bortt 
\Negroes)  the  labour,  of  instructing  or  converts 
.ing  them  will  witibiout  doubt  be  gready  less* 
renqd : .  but  our  chief  hopes  of  success  must; 
.as  I  before  observed,  arise  from  a  gradual  im* 
.provement  of  dieir  condition,  from  imparting 
to  them  some  of  the  common  rights  of  human 
nature,  and  the  common  comforts  of  social 
life,  from  setting  before  them  some  little  pros^ 
pects  of  advantage,  to  call  forth  their  emula<- 
Jtlon,  t^o  give  more  vigour  and  energy  to  their 
miads,  and  inspire  them  with  some  degree  of 
inclination  both  for  mental  and  ^iritual  im^ 
provement.  They  must  in  short  be  considered 
«i8  men,  and  as  moral  agents,  before  they  can 
be  niade  christians.  They  must  have  a  fe^ 
4^f  tipie  blessings  of  this  world  communicated  to 
them,  that  they  may  be  able  to  form  some 

6  fiimt 
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faint  idea  and  conception  what  happiness  is, 
and  from  thence  be  encouraged  to  render 
themselves  capable  of  still  greater  degrees  of 
it  in  a  future  state  of  existence. 

With  a  view  to  this  little  advancement  in 
their  situation,  the  first  points  to  be  considered 
'are  their  provisions,  their  clothing,  and  their 
labour.    If  in  these  main  articles  they  are  too 
rigorously  treated,  their  strength  will  be  too 
much  exhausted,  and  their  spirits  too  much 
sunk,  to  leave  them  either  inclination  or  ability 
to  go  through  any  regular  course  of  religious 
instruction.    From  the  great  attention  which 
.  has  always  been  shewn  by  the  society  to  their 
Negroes,  it  would  be  natural  to  conclude, 
that  in  point  of  diet  and  clothing,  they  M'ould 
be  well  and  liberally  supplied.    How  far  this 
is  actually  the  case,  I  have  had  no  opportunity 
of  being  accurately  informed.     A  proper  in- 
quiry will  easily  ascertain  how  the  iact  stands, 
and  it.  is  a  circumstance  which  well  deserves 
to  be  looked  into  with  care. 
•    With  respect  to  the  other  point,  the  labour 
.  of  the  Negroes, .  the  quantum  of  it  is  different 
on  di£ferent  islands,  and  different  plantations ; 
but  upon  the  whole,  after  taking  into  consi- 

o  deration 
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deration  the  length  of  time  they  are  employed 
in  the  field,  in  picking  grass  for  the  cattle 
(which  in  some  islands  is  the  practice)  and 
afterwards  in preparingtheirprovisionathomei 
and  other  domestic  occupations  in  the  evening, 
it  does  not  appear  that  their  hours  of  rest  are 
in  general  sufficient  to  recruit  them  from  the 
labour  of  the  day. 

It  should  seem  therefore,  as  if  on  this  ac- 
(count  also,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  above- 
mentioned,  of  giving  sufficient  time  for  reli- 
gious  instruction,  it  ifnight  be  adviseitble  to 
allow  one  hour  more  of  rest  in  a  week  to  all 
the  Negroes  in  rotation.  JFor  the  reasons  al- 
ready assigned,  the  plantation  would  probdbfy 
be  no  loser  by  this  indulgence ;  or  if  some 
trivial  loss  of  profit  should  accrue  from  it, 
thi»  venerable  society,  whose  principal  object 
is  not  gain,  but  the  advancement  of  piety  and 
virtue,  would  probably  think  itself  amply  re- 
paid by  the  advantage  gained  on  the  side  of 
humanity  and  religion. 

It  may  under  this   head  deserve  consi- 
deration, whether  it  would  not  be  most  ad- 

•  -  •  -  ■■ 

.vantageoiis  fot  the  master,  as  well  as  easiest 
for  the  ftliiv^,  to  Assign  the  Negroes  a.  certain 

task. 
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task,  or  stated  p6Ttidiii  of  work  in  the  day, 
rather  than  any  ^iven  /  ^bmber  of  hours  £ot 
kibour.  This  ^ouldLinb  great  ifegree  remove 
the  necessity  of  ihei  wtiipj  •  aifow  them ;  more 
time  for  their  b^m  affair^,- ^d  graduaUj^  fead 
them  to  act  as  theiio^^n  masters.  At  least  a 
gang  niight  b^  foTnied  of  theikaost  regular  and 
intelKgent^  Negroes,  to  whouivthis  privilege 
iaright  be  granted,  which  would  have  the  adr 
dttional  advantage  of  inspiring  others  with  an 
en)ulatioti  to  attain  itl'  In  this,  case  it  should 
be  understood,  that  thb  time  appropriated.to 
i^Cgions  instrucdbh  <  shoiAd  be  takeHxifroitx 
their  wotk,  not  iherr  leiailre,:and  the  task  se^ 
accordingly:  .        ,i./:;  . 

-The  practice,  which  bas  foir  niaily  yeai^js 
pitivailed^  of  dissigning  to  each  of  the  slaves  a 
htAe  portion,  of  land,  which  is  cdlled  hiidrm^^ 
addt^nwhi^h  he  raises  ptrovisioiis,  yegetablea, 
and  'frftift  for  his  fattiilyv  and  for  the  maickie^  is 
B  most  tidmirable  <  t^gul^tid A,'  and  ini'ght^to  be 
k^pt  spacre^  and  ihvic^lisibW ;  4nd  t^*  strbihgier 
anid  mbire  favoured  Negroes  should:  oh  na  ad- 
i^outlt^  ^iiffeved  to' widest  thete  AHotments 
from  the  ^etiltSfy  as  is  som^tifi^ds  said  to  be 
oO  o  2  the 
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the  case.  The  spirit  and  activity  and  ardour 
with  which  they  cultivate  these  small  pecu- 
liums,  shews  how  much  the  idea  of  a  litde 
property  enlivens  and  invigorates  their  minds^ 
and  how  greatly  it  adds  to  their  comfort,  and 
their  consequence  in  their  own  eyes. 

But  it  is  of  sbll  more  importance  to  give 
them  a  property  in  their  own  families ;  to  at- 
tach their  wives  and  their  children  to  one  and 
the  same  plantation,  and  not  allow  them  to  be 
torn  asunder  from  each  other,  as  they  too 
often  are,  and  disposed  of  into  different  and 
distant  estates,  and  even  different  islands.  By 
putting  a  stop  to  this  cruel  and  unnatural 
kind  of  divorce,  and  allowing  them  to  entertain 
the  soothing  idea  of  being  inseparably  united 
to  the  plantations,  and  to  each  other,  their 
social*  affections  will  be  strengthened  and 
improved ;  they  will  have  something  to  be 
careful  and  anxious  about ;  will  begin  to  taste 
the  comforts  and  the  pleasure  of  domestic  life ; 
.will  feel  themselves  rising  into  importance,  and 
becoming!? as  it  were  members  of  the  civil 
community  in  which  they  live.  In  this  point 
also,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  the  French 

Code 
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Code  Noir  pays  a  little  regard  to  the  feelings 
of  nature,  and  absolutely  forbids  the  separa- 
tion of  husband  and  wife,  of  parent  and  child. 
A  still  further  advance  for  the  slaves  in 
social  life  is  to  put  them  under  the  protection 
of  known  and  fixed  laws;  a  protection  to  which 
they  have  hitherto  been  almost  utterstrangers. 
In  the  English  islands,  ^e  clothing,  the  pro- 
visions, the  labour,  the  punishn>ents  of  the 
slaves,  are  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the 
owner  or  manager,  and  he  may  in  all  these 
points  (if  he  be  so  disposed)  treat  them  with 
great  rigour,  with  very  little  fear  of  control 
firom  the  magistrate  or  the  laws.  On  the 
contrary,  in  the  French  islands  the  planters 
are  obliged  by  law  to  furnish  their  slaves  with 
a  certain  stipulated  proportion  of  clothes  and 
^ovisions,  and  if  they  neglect  to  do  this,  they 
sre  prosecuted  and  punished  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. They  are  also  restrained  by  law  in  the 
manner  and  degree  of  punishing  their  slaves  ; 
tod  if  they  either  murder,  or  mutilate,  or  tor- 
ture them,  thiey  are  prosecuted  according  to 
the  atrociousness  of  the  case.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  that  laws  of  this  nature  will  some  time 
or  other  be  enacted  in  the  British  Westrlndia 

iskads. 
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islands  *.  But  in  the  meanwhile  the  society 
may  to  a  certain  degree  be  legislatorsin  their 
own  plantations,  and  may  not  only  send,  as 
they  have  constantly  done,  general  orders  to 
their  managers  to  treat  thpir  slaves  with  lenity 
and  kindness,  but  may  establish  a  system  of 
Jixed  laws  for  the  future  regulation  of  their 
plantations.  They  )nay  in  particular  abso- 
lutely pitobibit  certain  kinds  and  degrees  oS 
punishmefnts,  and  affix  certain  penalties  to 
certain  crimes,  so  as  neither  to  trust  too  much 
to  the  discretion  of  a  manager,  nor  yet  to 
reld.x  any  thing  of  that  exact  and  steady  dis- 
cipline which  is  no  less  essential  to  the  success 
of  the  plan  here  proposed,  than  to  the  general 
preservation  of  order,  regularity ,  and  obedience 
on  the  plantation.  In  perfect  consistence  with 
this,  the  society  may,  if  they  think  fit,  com- 
pose a  Code  Noir  for  their  own  estates,  which 
might  be  promulged  and  lie  open  to  the  in- 
spection of  all  the  Negxoes,  who  should  look 

up 

*  This  has  been  actually  done  in  some  of  the  islandd 
since  this  Essay  was  written.  See  more  particularly  the 
new  consolidated  Act  of  Jamaica,  and  an  Act  for  the 
better  protection  of  Slaves,  passed  in  Grenada  in  the 
year  1788;  in  both  whidi  are  somewise  and  humane 
YegidMiOiis  in  fitvour  of  the  Negroes. 
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up  to.  it  as  the  great  charter,  not  indeed  of 
their  Uberties,  but  of  certain  grants  and  pri- 
vileges, which  they  should  have  a  right  to 
claim,  and  of  which  it  should  not  be  in  the 
power  of  a  cruel  and  oppressive  manager  ^o 
deprive  (hem. 

And  for  their  further  security  in  this  respect, 
another  provision  might  be  made  for  them, 
which  would  be  no  less  useful  than  humane. 
In  South  America  every  Indian  district  has 
its  protector,  to  whom  the  wretched  slaves 
may  fly  for  refuge  and  relief,  when  the  hand 
of  oppression  becomes  too  heavy  to  be  borne ; 
and  the  principal  ecclesiastics  are  empowered 
to  inform  and  admonish  the  civil  magistrate 
whenever  the  Indians  are  deprived  of  their 
just  rights.  In  the  French  islands,  the  Ne- 
groes, when  cruelly  treated,  may  have  recourse 
to  the  procureuvy  who  is  obliged  to  redress 
their  grievances  without  trouble  or  expense  to 
them.  This  pleasing  and  delightful  institu- 
tion of  a  legal  protector  for  the  injured  slave 
(not  much  unlike  that  of  a  patron  for  the  con- 
quered cities  and  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire)  is  unknown  in  the  British  Westlndia 

islands. 
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in  a  point  of  view  very  difFerent  from  that  in 
w^ich  their  sufferings  naturally  lead  them  to 
consider  it,  and  would  operate  as  a  most 
powerful  and  almost  irresistible  instrument  of 
conversion.  Apprehensions,  perhaps,  may  be 
entertained,  that  a  practice  of  this  sort  might 
injure  the  produce  of  the  plantation,  by  lessen- 
ing the  number  of  slaves.  But  the  privilege 
might  be  restrained  to  a  very  few  in  a  certain 
number  of  years;  during  which  time  the 
places  of  those  who  were  become  free  might 
be  supplied  by  the  natural  increase  of  the  Ne- 
groes; and  they  who  were  thus  enfranchised 
should  be  obliged  to  continue  for  a  stated 
time,  as  day-labourers  on  the  plantation,  at  a 
certain  stipulated  price.  This  would  introduce 
by  degrees,  a  new  race  of  free,  hardy  labourers, 
who  had  been  brought  up  in  habits  of  industry, 
apd  accustomed  to  the  heat  of  the  climate, 
anii  who,  from  that  spirit  of  activity  which  ne- 
ver fails  to  accompany  freedom,  would  do  more 
work  in  less  time,  and  at  a  much  less  expense 
to  the  society,  than  any  equal  number  of  slaves. 
It  is  indeed  the  decided  opinion  of  some  of 
the  best  and  most  experienced  judges,  that 
the  sugar  islands  might  be  cultivated  by  hired 

labourers 
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labourers  of  this  description  to  much  greater 
advantage  than  they  are  at  present  ^. 

5.  It  will  not,  however,  be  sufficient  for 
this  purpose  to  mitigate  tlie  servitude  of  the 
Negroes  in  the  instances  here  specified,  miless 
an  equal  atteption  is  psdd  to  the  improvement 
of  their  morals.  It  is  a  fact  which  will  hardly 
be  credited  by  those  who  are  not  acquainted 
t^ith  it,  that  not  only  the  unconverted  Ne- 
groes, but  even  those  who  have  been  baptized, 
^re  still  permitted  to  have  a  plurality  of  wives, 
aiid  sometimes  also  a  promiscuous  intercourse 
with  the  other  Negro  women.  And  what  is 
still  more  deplorable,  they  who  ought  to  be 
the  natural  guardians  and  protectors  of  the 
younger  female  slaves,  I  mean  the  white  ma- 
nagers and  overseers,  are,  it  is  said,  too  often 

the 

**  I  am  of  opinion  (says  Mr.  Braithwaite,  late  agent 
&r  the  islanc}  of  Barbadoes)  that  if  the  cultivation  could 
De  performed  by  Negroes  working  as  day-labourers,  it 
would  be  much  more  for  the  interest  of  the  planter.  If 
the  Negroes  were  to  be  set  generally  at  liberty  at  once^ 
thqr  would  not  work;  but  by  giving  them  good  princi- 
j^es,  and  inducing  them  to  confine  themselves  to  one 
wife,  and  thereby  attaching  them  to  the  interest  of  their 
&mily,  I  think  you  might  by  degrees  induce  them  to 
labour.— i-Mr.  Braithwaite's  Evidence  before  the  Privy 
Council.    A.  No.  37. 
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the  great  corrupters  of  their  innocence,  and 
set  an  example  of  shameful  licentiousness, 
which  the  slaves  seldom  fail  to  follow.  This 
is  an  evil  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  as  far  as 
it  is  found,  after  a  strict  inquiry,  to  exist  on 
the  society's  estates,  demands  immediate  re- 
medy; for  it  must  evidently  counteract,  and 
entirely  defeat,  all  attempts  to  possess  the 
minds  of  the  Negroes  with  just  sentiments  of 
religion.  It  should  therefore  be  hereafter  aa 
invariable  rule  on  the  society's  plantation,  that 
every  Negro  who  has  been  baptized  in  his 
infancy,  and  educated  from  that  time  in  the 
christian  religion,  should  be  restrained  to  one 
wife,  to  whom  he  should  be  legally  and  so- 
lemnly married,  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  not  be  allowed  to 
divorce,  except  for  adultery. 

With  respect  to  those  Negroes  who  have 
not  been  converted  to  Christianity  till  after 
they  have  arrived  at  a  state  of  manhood,  and 
have  connected  themselves  perhaps  with  many 
wives ;  these  should  if  possible  be  prevailed  on, 
by  argument  and  exhortation,  to  select  out  of 
them  one  more  bqloved  than  the  rest,  to  whom 
they  should  attach  themselves  solely  for  the 

'    •     rest 
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rest  of  life.  If  however  they  capnol  be  brought 
to  this  by  gentle  meatus,  it  then  remains  a 
question  for  the  society  to  decide  what  ought 
to  be  done  under  such  circwBstances ;  whe- 
ther it  would  be  prudent,  or  indeed  practical 
ble,  to  disisolve  by  force  attachments  already 
formed;  or  whether  some  indulgence  in  this 
point  should  not  rather  be  granted  to  the 
former  ignorance  and  weakness  of  these  poor 
converted  heathens ;  on  the  express  condition 
however  of  their  adding  no  more  to  the  num* 
ber  of  thieir  wives.    But  it  is  indispemahly  ne- 
4:essary  that  all  the  slaves  without  exception 
should  be  absolutely  restrained  from  a  pro- 
miscuous intercourse  with  women  to  whom 
they  are  not  married.    These  regulations,  be^ 
sides  the  moral  improvements  they  will  intro- 
duce, will  be  highly  advantageous  in  another 
point  of  view.    They  will  conduce  most  essen- 
tially to  the  natural  increase  of  the  Negroes. 
For  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  nothing  has 
tended  more  to  obstruct  that  increase  than 
plurality  of  wives,  the  premature  and  promis- 
cuous  commerce  of  the  sexes,  the  want,  of 
laws  to  encourage  regular  marriage,  and  the 

little 
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little  attention  paid  to  the  cultivitioniof  noio« 

raHty  and  religion  among  thfe  slaves*.     :: 

.    And  if,  in  addition  tdjlhis^' .a.  little: more 

indulgence  andrespite  firom.  labour  wais  gmnt- 

€d  to  pregnant  Negresses^  the  tax  on  infiuit 

Negroes  repealed^  and  the  number  of  male 

and  female  slaves  made  nearly  equal,  in  a  few 

years  the  native  Negroes  would  be  so  much 

multiplied,  tha^rthere  would  be  no  necessity 

for  any  further  importation.    •  *  » 

It  is  only  requisite  to  say  further  on  thiis 

•bead,  that  if  there  has  been  any  illicit  com^ 

mel*ee  on  the  society's  ^tate  between  the  ma- 

•nagers  and  any  of  the  female  slaVes,  thte  mdst 

{)eremptory  injuncdons  should  be  sent  to  them 

to  abstain  from  it  for  the  future ;^  and  as  oitd 

means  of  prevention,  none  but.  married  men 

should  be  admitted  to  be  manfl^efrs  on  the 

^society's  plantations.     In  this  .instance  also 

the  French  shew  a  most  laudable:  degr£ie  of 

attention  to  their  Negroes*     By  the  elevenlli 

article  of  the  Code  Noir^  all  the  freemen,  of 

..       -the 

*  See  the  answers  from  the  several  islands  to  the  heads 
"bPinquiry,  sent  by  the  Privy  Comrcil,  particularly  thote 
^tS}tai  Antigua,  Grenada,  and  St  Christopher's. 
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the  islands,  whethfer  white  or  black,  are  abso* 
lutely  forbid  to  live  in  concubinage  with  their 
slaves;  a  fine  of  three  hundred  livres.  is  im- 
^sed  on  tiiose  who  transgress;  and  if  it  is 
the  master  of  the  slave  who  has  cominitted 
tbe  offence,  he  is  deprived  both  of  the  slave 
and  the  children  she  has  by  him,  who  are 
adjudged  to  the  hospital  of  the  place,  and 
rendered  incapable  of  ever  being  niade  free. 

6.  There  is  only  one  other  provision  I  have 
to  suggest,  but  it  is  of  so  much  importance, 
and  indeed  of  such  absdlate  necessity,  that 
without  it  all  the  rest  would  probably  be  of 
little  avail.  -•"   * 

•Whoever  looks  ihto  the  minutes  or  jour- 
nals of  the  society,  respecting  the  Barbadoes 
estate,  and  particularly  into  the  letters  of  the 
catechists,  who  have  Successively  resided  there, 
to  the  secretary,  will,  I  believe,  find  very  little 
information  indeed  concerning  liie  spiritual 
state  of  the  Negroes,  the  indtructions  they 
have  ireceived,  arid  the  progress  they  have 
tiiflde  in  the  faith  and  the  prax^tice  of  Chris- 
tianity, Wheii  the  catechists  have  been  par- 
ticularly pressed  by  the  society,  they  have 
spoken  more  explicitly,  but  not  very  coiri- 

3  fortably^ 
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fortably,  on  these  points.  But  in  general  tliej 
have  said  of  late  years,  little  more  than  that 
so  many  Negroes  have  been  born  -  or  bap- 
tized,  and  so  many  have  died.  Concerning 
every  thing  else,  as  far  at  least  as  religion  is 
concerned,  we  are  at  this  hour  left  by  them 
almost  entirely  in  the  dark. 

If  ever  therefore  the  preceding  regulations^ 
or  any  part  of  them,  should  be  adopted  by  the 
society,  it  will.be  highly  requisite  .to  give  the 
strictest  injunctions  to  our  two  missionaries, 
the  guardian  and  the  catechistj  to  transmit 
to  the  secretary  once  or  twice  in  every  year 
an  exact,  mmute,  and  circumstantial  account 
of  every  measure  that  has  been  taken  respect- 
ing the  instruction  of  the  Negroes,  and  of  the 
effects  these  measures  have  produced.  They 
must  be  required  to  specify  distinctly  and 
clearly  what  number  of  Negroes,  infants  or 
adults,  have  been  baptized^  what  number  of 
children  are  in  the  school,  what  progress  they 
have  made  in  the.  English  language,  and  in 
the  principles  of  religion ;  how  many  hours 
are  employed  every  day  in  teaching  the  chil- 
dren, in  catechizing  the  youth,  in  giving  in- 
.  struction  to  the  adult,,  either  in  the  church,  or 

in 
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fii'tlie  field,  6r  in  private  and' personal  cbhVer- 

ifie  fanriiy  pftiyers,  iilit&  i^)n^ti\  p^  ar6 
regnlarly  ahd  Cbttstahtly  kept  ti^';  Whisthetf 
the  Negroes  attfend  ^tiffingiy  6t  at6'  cbhl Ji^fc' 
M  to  attend  divine  sei'vifee  oii  Stlttddy s  ^iMc- 
ttmlly,  mornin'^  and  ifteriioott,  and  Ho^  mdiiy 
art  absent,  aind  fbt  what  reasons;  ^hetJieif 
they  behave  there  deiiehdy  and  devoutly,  diitf 
seem  to  understend  the  service,  die  sernioris' 

the  Ifectares,  and  all  tfee  other  iristirudtibris 

•      ■  »  •  "... 

tiiat  ar^  given  them';  whether  th^  ap^eair  to 
be  impressed*  with'  a  seribusr  and  vitel'  sense 
of  reiigibii;^^d  shie^r  hy  theit  cd^dticV  iW 
dlejr  iHrfe  rciri^aiid  tificet'e,  not  raevAy  Mihiniif 
christian's;  whether  they  are  disting^uish^ 
fitoin  the  linc'bnvfertfed  Negroes  of  other  plah- 
tatioiid^  by  the  dbcency  and  regularity  of  their 
bcfcivibur,  by  their  sobriety,  cleAilidesS, 
qin^tness,  industfj^,  fiddity,  harnilefifdriess,  and 
obiediende  to  tJwir'  masters,  managers,  and  iti- 
ntrttetotH;  whether  in  particular,  they  cohfiA^^ 
ttaOnselves  strictly  to  oricf  wife,  are  mWrifed 
acccfrdirtg  tttthe  rities  of  the  ehtitch  of  Eng- 
kmd,  •  atfe  gtrilty  of  no  ilhcit  inttrcottrse  with 
othef  wtnoitOj  whether  they  are  comfortably 

F  clothed 
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clotlied  and  fed,  and  not  overstrained  with 

»■        '  .  ■ 

labour ;  are  kept  under  exact  discipline^  and 
yet  treated  with  humanity;  whether  their 
health  is  well  attended  to»  and  proper  care 
taken  of  them  in  sickness  and  old  age ;  whe>* 
ther  the  births  exceed  the  burials,  and  whether 
their  numbers,  upon  the  whole,  increase  or 
diminish,  and  by  what  means ;  whether  they 
enjoy  to  the  full  all  the  privileges  granted 
them  by  the  society ;  whether  all  the  regula- 
tions respecting  them  prescribed  by  this  Board 
are  religiously  observed  by  the  missionaries, 
the  managers,  and  the  overseers. 

Such  is  the  proposal  I  had  to  offer  to  the 
society  respecting  their  Negro  slaves  in  the 
inland  of  Barbadoes.     To  render  it  not  alto« 

r 

gether  unworthy  the  attention  of  this  vene- 
rable society,  I  have  spared  no  pains  in  ob« 
taming  proper  materials,  and  have  had  re- 
course to  many  authentic  sources  of  informa- 
ticyi.  That  there  may  be  in  some  parts  of  it 
both  defects  end  errors,  is  highly  probable; 
but  if  the  general  design  of  it  should  be  ap- 
proved,, the  joint  wisdom  of  the  society,  and 
the  zeal  of  active  and  able  missionaries  on  the 
spot  will  complete  the  rest,  will  suggest  every 

necessary 
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becessary  improvement^  will  supply  what  is 
wanting,  and  correct  wiiat  is  wrong. 
.  It  appears  from  the  express  words,  as  well 
as  from  the  spirit  and  intention  of  out  charter, 
from  the  general  tenor  of  almost  all  our  im- 
niversary  sermons,  from  the  constant  practice 
of  the  society  in  the  earliest  period  of  its  in- 
stitutioh,  (as  may  be  seen  in  Dr.  Humphries's 
valuable  history  of  it,)  that  the  Negro  slaves 
in  the  West -India  islands  have  always  been 
considered  as  one  important  object  of  its  at- 
tention and  care.  .  And  as  by  the  late  revo- 
lution in  America  all  our  missions  in  those 
provinces  which  are  now  become  independent 
are  at  an  end^  our  expenses  on  that  continent 
must  be  considerably  reduced,  and  the  savings 
may  be  diverted  into  another  channel.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  the  new  settlers  in  Canada, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick,  will  stand  in 
need  of  much  assistance  from  us  in  forming 
their  first  religious  establishments,  and  that 
asfflstance  will  undoubtedly  be  granted.  But 
this  is  perfectly  consistent  with  every  thing 
that  is  here  desired  for  the  benefit  and  com- 
fort of  our  Negroes  in  Barbadoes.  It  should 
be  remembered  too,  that  although  the  new 

p  2  colonists 


(;Qlpni9l;»i|i  America  are  undoubtedly 
to  our  kindest  atteatiott  aud  support^  yet 
their  situattou  is  iK>t  altogetiier  so  deplorable 
6bd  destitute  aa  that  o£  the  Negroes.  Thenfi 
are  not  heathcoaSf  they  are  not  slaves^  the]^ 
l^v»  some  chmtiaokj,  some  molality  exitl>. 
11^  among  them*  The  Negroes  can  scaDoe  be 
said  to  baye  the  smallest:  portion  of  witkbt^ 
S^id^.  thifl^  they  luusre:  (many  of  them)^  bcMt 
Woiight  against  theiit  eiMisent  fmita  their  own^ 
country  into  ouirs;  they  have  been  ddiveiMk 
up  with  uahmited  power  into  our.  huadsi 
th^  are  considered  as  part  of  our  poroperty* 
and  possessions;  they  have  no  friend ^  noi  pim< 
teetor  but  ounselves  to  look  up  to^  and  havU' 
therefore  the  strongest  possible  chum  to  mmi 
qompassioa  and  assistance^  both  iu»  promoM. 
t)ng.  their  present  comfort  and  their:  eternaL 
wslfiwe^ 

It  happens  most  unfortunately,  that  at  pm^i 
sent  the  greater  part  of  the  Westrlndia;  plani^ 
era  take  no  pains  themselves^  and  give*  no  eai^^ 
couragement  to  others^  to  educate  t^chft^^ 
dmn  o£  their  staves,  or  to  instruct  their  adult 
Negroes  in  the«  principles  of.mondity  and. 
T«hgi<m^;  althfWj^  strongly  urged  to  do  sou 

several 
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Mkreial  years  ag(^,  by  official  letters  from  his 
Majesty's  then  setretary  of  state  for  the  co« 
Itaids  to  the  Oover&ors  of  the  Wesi-India 
isttOidsi.  Hiey  a<B  afraid,  it  seems,  of  any  netr 
phhs  whatever  beiiig  introdated  adiohg  iheit 
slaves.  Th^  are  afraid  that  ahy  the  smallest 
degree  of  knowledge,  even  oF  tfie  Scriptures 
^vfiittift^Lves,  will  raise  their  thoughts  above 
tlieir  cohditibn,  will  render  them  less  diligent 
in  their  work,  less  Submissive  to  their  masters. 
They  object  more  particulady  to  that  first 
and  most  fundamental  requisite  to  instruction 
«f  ahy  kind,  the  teaching  the  children  of  their 
Negrees  to  read^  thinking  that  it  will  tend  to 
eeiifrapt  tfteir  prihciples  ahd  disincline  them 
to  labour.  It  would  be  extremely  easy  to 
iliew  that  all  these  apprehensions  are  perfectly 
gjKmndless  and  unnecessary,  and  that  the  pre« 
eeipti  and  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  strongly 
ittipreised  on  the  niinds  of  the  Negrdes,  would 
be  the  best  possible  means  of  keeping  them 
fittn  to  their  doty,  and  of  reiidenn^  tbem  in« 
d^sirtrious,  honest,  sdber,  faittiM,'  and  obedieiit 
to  their  AAsters,  as  they  are  expiessly  ehjbined 
ttt  be  in  Scripture,  under  pain  of 'eternal  pu« 
liS^liiiMMt  in  a  world  to  cmxief« '  !l^ut  th6  best 

and 
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a;Dd  most  ccmvincing  proof  of  all  this  will  be 
experiences  the  experience  of  this  society,  the 
actual  effects  produced  on  t;heir  own  Negroes, 
by  teaching  them  to  read  the  Bible  an4  Com- 
mon-Prayer Book,  and  instiUing  into  them 
right  principles  of  morality  and  religion. 
When  the  other  planters  see  on  the  society's 
plantations  a  little  community  of  truly  chtii^ 
Han  Negroes,  impressed  with  a  just  sense, 
and  living  in  the  habitual  practice  of  the  se- 
veral duties  they  owe  to  God,  to  their  masters, 
to  their  fellow-labourers,  and  to  themselves; 
governed  by  fixed  laws,  and  by  the  exactest 
discipline,  yet  tempered  with  gentleness  and 
humanity,  enjoying  some  little  share  of  the 
comforts  and  advantages  of  social  and  domes- 
tic hfe,  seeing  tlieir  children  virtuously  and 
religiously  educated,  performing  their  daily 
tasks  with  alacrity  and  fidelity,  and  looking 
up  to  .their  masters  as  their  friends,  their  pro- 
tectors, and  benefactors;  they  would  be  irre- 
sistibly led  to  imitate  so  striking,  so  edifying 
an  example;,  and  to  realize  on  their  own  estates 
a  scene  so  ^delightful  to  humanity,  and  so  be- 
neficial at,, the  same  time  (as  it  unquestion- 
ably woul4;be)  to  the  proprietors  themselves. 

It 
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tt  is  ihis  consideration  which 'makes  it  of  such 
'infinite  importance  that  the  pliui  here  pro- 
posed)  or  something  similar  to  it,  should  be 
ikiopted  by  the  society.    It  is  not  merely  the 
advantages  that  would  result  from  it  to  our 
own   Negroes  (great  as  they  undoubtedly 
^rould  be)  that  should  recommend  this  mea- 
sure to  us;  it  is  still  more,  that  extensive  and 
highly  beneficial  influence  it  would  have  on 
all  the  British  West^India  islands.   It  would 
fender  the  society^s  plantation  a  model  for 
all  the  other  planters  to  follow.     It  would 
give  it  the  glory  of  founding  a  new  school 
VCR  Pi£TT  AND  VIRTUS  in  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  of  raising  a  noble  structure  of  religion 
in  the  western  world,  of  leading  the  way  per« 
kaps  to  the  future  conversion  and  salvation 
of  more  than  five  hundred  thousand  human 
fiieiogs,  .with  all  their  countless  descendants 
tp. the  remotest  generations. 
:  This  surely  is  a  prospect  sufficient  to  ani- 
mate our  zeal  in  so  glorious  a  work ;  and  if 
after  all,  our  attempts  should  fail,  we  shall 
at  least  .have,  discharged  our  duty ;  we  shall 
satisfy  ourselves  and  the  world,  that  nothing 
has  been  left  untried;  and  that  the  conversion 

of 
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of  the  Njegroes  if  §  bop^^isf  and  impnEUSj^cal^ 
.undertaking:  <a  diQclftrajtion  jwhich  at  pres^ 
f»  are  not,  I  ^pprj^))eqd»>s«M?ntly  pr^ppr^ 
f^d  an^horif?^  JiOiftiaV^;,;becai)pp  ^veiiy  tfipig 
^t  viqjf  )M^4o90,Msj»0^>be^  donp,  m(|,J^ 
^11^  ^t  Appe^rq,  ficom  ;tll«  «no^ .  m^d^u^t^d 

^19  9&rds  us  jwt  gfoun4  to  bop^  that^Mf 
l^tteropts  al$o  wjll^  with  tb^  bles3ing>  of  Pro* 
>{i499c?>  finally  duccei^di  And  if  4^hfiy  do^  w^ 
db^H  b^ve  the  satisi^tion  of  applying  our 

.  taruit 

^  Se^  a  verj  excellent  paper  deUvered  into  the  com* 
mittee  cif  thd  Priicy  CoodcU  b;  YA^  Vnitefi  BreHkm 

of  ^^  ^adei^yours  ip  p^mote  p^r^tiaii^jj'  funpng  t)ie 
hieatliens,  particularly  among  the  Negroes  in  the  ^est- 
India  islands.  It  appears  froib  diia  acootitit  that  at  the 
end  of  the  y^af  17879  the  number  of  real  tT^ro  eotrv^rts 
upd^  liieir  um  in  the  Boritish  and  JMwb  ni»d»  ifHf 
1^945.  Yid.  B^p9r»,  P^  8,  Nq.  «.  Ifr,  Bijaithiwit^ 
(l^e  late  worthy  i^[ent  for  Barbadpes)  says^  thi|t  grei^t 
advantages  hkvp  arisen  to  the  Planters  from  the  labour 
of  the  itonn^'iaisftlonistries  in  the  islaiid  of  Ant^na.-^ ' 
Rtpttt  fdiBiSff^y'iOcimoi^  A.  No.  1& 
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trust  (vdthout  interfering  with  its  original  de- 
sign) to  the  very  noblest  purpose  to  which  it 
can  possibly  be  directed.  We  shall  relieve 
ourselves  from  the  uneasiness  of  possessing  a 
species  of  property  which  in  its  present  state 
cannot  but  sometimes  give  pain  to  a  religious 
society,  but  which,  with  the  improvements 
here  proposed,  will  not  only  perfectly  accord 
with  our  character  and  our  institution,  but 
give  fresh  credit  and  consequence  to  both  in 
the  eyes  of  all  mankind. 


CHARGE 


DELIVERED    TO 


THE   CLERGY 


OF  THK 


DIOCESE  OF  LONDON, 


AT  TBS 


PRIMARY  VISITATION  OF  THAT  DIOCESE, 
IN  THE  YEAR  1790. 


THE  SnTH  EDITION. 


Revsrend  Brethren, 

Iff  ii  190W  upwards  of  two  years  since  I  was 
appointed  to  fill  this  important  see ;  and  it 
may  perhaps  have  been  expected  that  I  should 
have  taken  an  earlier  opportunity  of  asaeiii<»' 
bUng  you  together  fox  the  purpose  of  obtain^ 
iag  a^  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  mj 
diocAfi^  and-  the  various  concems  belonging; . 
to.  it.  But  I  conceived  tbat  ^  this  end;  would. 
h»r  moral  effDctually-i  though  mat  so  imm^ 
di^telyi  answered^  by  waiting  till  the  usual 
pwiod  of  a  visitation  returned,  and  in  tht. 
nweawi&b  coUecting  all  the  information  I 
could:  £rom  various  quarters ;  and  more  parti- 
cllhidy  from  the  answers  to  the  several  queries^ 
^fMb  war6  some  mcmthb  ago  circulated  round 
t^  diocede. 

FfQiti.  these)  aa  from  tbe  most  authentia 
sources^  I  shall  now  select  for  our  mutual  coof* 
iidktatianT  snob  topics  as  appear  td  me  most 
u»|HM!tattt.   But  I  cannot  do  this  without  first 

satisfying 
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satisfying  your  feelings  and  my  own,  by  o{- 
fering  some  part  at  least  of  that  tribute  which 
is  justly  due  to  the  memory  of  that  great  and 
good  man  who  immediately  preceded  me,  and 
whose  loss  we  have  all  so  many  reasons  to 
lament  *.  To  do  full  justice  to  such  a  cha- 
racter as  his,  is  much  beyond  my  power,  and 
is  more  than  our  present  business,  and  the 
time  allotted  to  it  would  admit.  It  must  be 
left  to  those  whose  peculiar  province  it  is  to 
undertake  such  a  task,  and  whose  abilities  art 
e^ual  to  the  subject.  But  we  may  be  allowed 
in  the  meanwhile  to  pay  a  transient  homage 
at  least  to  the  talents  and  virtues  of  this 
excellent  prelate,  and  learn  to  profit  by  them 
both.  We  may  justly  admire  the  universality 
of  that  genius  which  could  apply  itself,  and 
with  almost  equal  success,  to  so  many  different 
branches  of  literature ;  to  poetry,  to  gram* 
mar,  to  criticism,  to  theology,  to  oriental 
learning.  In  each  of  these  he  has  displayed 
the  talents  of  a  master,  and  the  originality  of 
true  genius.  But  in  that  admired  work^  the 
Prelections  on  the  sacred  Poetry  of  the  He* 
brews,  he  has  described  and  illustrated  the 

distinct 

*  Bishq[i  Lowth. 
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distinct  properties  and  exc^encies  of  each 
particular  species  of  that  poetry  with  such 
admirable  t^te  and  skill,  with  such  exuberant 
richness  of  imagery,  such  variety ,  copiousness, 
elegance,  and  rotundity  of  style,  as  few  writers 
have  ever  yet  equalled  in  a  language  not 
dieir  own. 

With  such  various  and  distinguished  talents 
in  almost  every  branch  of  literature ;  with  a 
conduct  perfectly  inoffensive  and  irreproach- 
able ;  with  a  temper  naturally  mild  and  even ; 
with  manners  the  most  gentle,  unassuming 
and  conciliating,  it  can  be  no  wonder,  if  he 
attracted  the  notice  and  the  patronage  of  the 
great,  whose  friendship  gradually  raised  him 
through  the  various  honours  of  his  profession 
to  that  high  station  which  he  was  so  pecuUarly 
qualified  to  dignify  and  adorn.  And  this  in 
fiu:t  we  all  know  he  did  while  his  health  and 
vigour  of  mind  and  body  remained  firm  and 
unbroken.  But  the  very  painful  disorders 
and  severe  domestic  losses  with  which  it 
pleased  God  to  afflict  him  in  the  evening  of 
his  life,  and  which  he  bore  with  the  most 
perfect  fortitude,  composure  and  resignation, 

soon 
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MiBii  readem}  it  impotssiM^  f6Y  \&m  Hoi  tkh^ 
tftaf  adtive  part  in  the  adkirt  of  his'  diocese, 
i^eh  otherwise  he  was  perfectly  well  ^^ 
pmedy  and  perfectly  well  qtolified  to  take. 
Yet  under  ati  theoe  <Hsadvaxitage8'  he  fouitti 
raetad  to  exert  himself  effectually  in  one  re« 
markable  instance,  and  to  render  himself  most 
eminendiy  useful,  not  only  to  his  own  diocese, 
but  tJO'  the  whole  ehiUrch^  of  England^  imd  t^ 
religion  at  large.     I  mean^  the  noble  staud^ 
be  iinade  against  the  ralidity  and  legality  Af 
^gen^f*al  bonds  of  resignation:     By  hiaf  pert^ 
verance  and  firmness  in  combating  Ae  rt^ 
ceivted  doctrine  respecting  these  bdtids;  Ht^ 
finally  annihilated'  diem ;  and  thus  rescueil^ 
the  clergy  and  the  church  of  England  frook' 
thatoppftesion^  and  that  disgrace  in  which 
ttiey  Ittd  so^equently  been  involVed^by  titort^ 
shaitidal  atld'  collusive  con trbd;^  between  the* 
ptftton  and' the  incumbent. 

It  is  with  difficulty  I  nestrai*^  myself  fttMil^ 
entering  morfe  minutely  into  the  vaiidus  ^^' 
ceUeiEicies  of  this  distinguished  {^relate,  tdtM^ 
whose  frietodsbip  T  was  hoiiottfM,  aind  whioSii^ 
mttttory  I'  shaH  fiiway*'  rfevference ;  but  I  musf . 

not 
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not  (]et^  you  any  longer  from  the  business 
.in  which  we  are  all  more  immediately  inte- 
rested. 

Now  the  first  thing  that  presents  itself  in 
your  answers  to  the  queries  is  that  most  im- 
portant article  on  which  my  thoughts  have 
long  been  anxiously  engaged,  and  which  in- 
deed must  be  the  foundation  of  every  minis- 
terial duty,  the' article  of  residence. 

It  is  with  singular  pleasure  I  observe  that 
there  are  in  this  diocese  many  excellent  paro- 
chial clergymen,  who  reside  constantly  on 
their  benefices ;  who  enter  with  zeal  and  ar- 
dour into  all  the  various  duties  of  their  profes- 
sion, and  give  ij^p  their  whole  time  and  thoughts 
to  the  instruction,  the  edification,  and  the 
salvation  of  their  respective  flocks.  Most 
honourable  is  it  for  them,  and  most  happy 
for  their  people,  when  this  is  the  case.  But 
this,  alas  I  is  not  always  the  case!  There  is 
much  to^  large  a  proportion  (especially  in  some 
districts)  who  live,  at  a  distance  from  their 
cures,  and  whose  parishioners  must  of  course 
be  deprived  of  those  various  and  important 
benefits  which  result,:and  which  can  only  result 
.firom  thei  personal  care  and  constant  attention 

Q  <>f 
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of  the  principal  himself.  To  lessen  this  evil  as 
much  as  possible  is  an  object  of  such  unspeak- 
able magnitude  and  importance,  and  will  A) 
materially  contribute  to  the  credit  of  our  order, 
to  the  success  of  our  labours,  to  the  advanced 
ment  of  religion,  and  Uie  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity,  that  I  cannot  allow  myself  to  doubt 
your  readiness  to  assist  me  in  removing  every 
difficulty  and  every  obstacle  to  the  attaiijment 
of  an  end  which  it  is  our  coihmon  interest, 
and  our  common  duty,  to  promote. 

There  are  indeed  two  impediments  to  con-» 
stant  residence  which  cannot  easily  be  sur- 
mounted; the  first  is  (what  unfortunately 
prevails  in  some  parts  of  this  diocese)  unr- 
wholesomeness  of  situation ;  the  other  is  the 
possession  of  a  second  benefice.  Yet  even  these 
nvijfl  not  always  justify  a  total  and  perpetual 
absence  from  your  cures.  The  unhealliiiness 
of  many  ^  places  is  of  late  years,  by  variotla 
improvements,  greatly  abated,  and  there  arb 
now  few  so  circumstanced  as  not  to  ^dmit  of 
residence  tliere  in  some  parts  of  the  yefln 
without  any  danger  to  the  constitution. 

In  the  case  of  two  benefices,  vfrhere  the 
Hviiigs  are  held  by  dispensation,  the  very  in- 
strument 


ftmnv^nt  Qf4m^m^^  reqiwn^s  tfiftt  the  in- 
ciunbeot  9baU>  9^  f^  im^fi^i^  ffom  wbidi  h^ 
is  mostalwsnt*  fg^atk  tMieeii  fen^^nsi  ii^  iim 
jrear,  And  exftr«igf!.bM{^it^lity  far  P»&  Wtv^'. 

fiut  thom^  tbfti:  yaa^va^f^  ^equ^r^  n«  mprft 
than  this,  yet  where  it  can  be  done  yfitb  aay 
o<u]Lveoionc0,  it  wjJl  b^  ^gWy  W«fi|l  j%  ^be 
incumbent  xq  4iyi4*  1^«  l^mp  flqJwJ'ly  •^»^w^W 
bis  two  benefice.^;  or  mtb^F  tP  4i^1^nb*^te  ji^ 

ip  such  propof  Uai»5  m  tb?  »se  Wi4  w^gni-f 

twie  »o4  imppf}^Q§  pf  each  ^e§m.s  to  4^ 
mAPd.  It  WA9  QR  ,tbt9  gr^V!^*  I  m^f^^f 
lib»t  di9p«iM94p«l  tP  bold  twQj^ne^oe^  W^m 

prigioaUy  gimtod.  Tbiey  ^^fs  g»n^4  ?/i 
ievandb  to  mm  pf  i^^tF^^djivtfy.  tj^l^ts, 
learning  and  piety  l  ^ad  it  was  presun^^d  tb^^ 
diQi^meir  of  this  de^criptjon  migbti  by  di> 
vidiog  their  oar»  b«twe^Q  two  p^niih/^aj  rei^i^r 
tfafiir  abililifis,  thoir  9^»  t^ir  .9(3|ivity>  mor<3 
extenaively  iVasfttU  than  if  ^^  b$4  b(^e<i  |i}9jt)r 
fined  «plii»ly  to  oao. 

:  Wboisver  thsn  p^Ms^a^s^  ,t;his  privUeg^,  wiU 
find  .himself  boupd  in  wqsfiftnop  tQ  pe^up  I© 
^>9pi^;aiid  tbe  Aooditwi^  Af  it.  B»  .9ri|), 
if  po^Ue,. reside  idtor-nabfly;  09  b^fj^hii  bffr 
«fi&ses.    Buj;  if  ^r«  sh^idd  be  Jioy  |P^  99^ 

Q  2  unavoid- 
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unavoidable  impediihehl^  to  this,  he  will  at 
least  fix  his  abode  (Soiistaiifdy  on  one,  and  will 
most  clearly  see  that  an '  entire  desertion  of 
both  his  benefices  is  a  violation  of  duty  which 
nothing  can  justify,  and  which  cannot  be 
endured. 

Biit  the  greater  part  consists  of  those  who 

have  only  one  benefice ;  and  as  there  is  then 

no  other  to  draw  off  the  incumbent's  attention 

from  that  one  object,  it  is  evident  that  nothing 

but  extreme  ill  health,  or  some  other  equally 

just  and  powerful  impediment,  can  excuse  him 

from  that  residence  which  is  required  by  the 

laws  of  the  land  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 

as  well  as  by  every  motive  that  can  bind  the 

conscience,  or  influence  the  conduct  of  an 

honest  man;     These  motives  will,  if  I  augiir 

right,  have  their  full  force  on  minds  such  as 

yours,  and  \vill  lead  you  even  to  anticipate  my 

wishes  in  this  instance.     You  will  yourselves 

feel  much  more  forcibly  than  I  can  represent 

to  you,  the  ]^opriety,  the  decency,  the  duty 

of  living  in  the  midst  of  your  parishioners,  and 

of  jDiaklng-  •  that  your  principal  home,  ^vhere 

the  scene''  of  your '  principal  business  lies ;  and 

you  "Will  not,  I'p^uadie  mysdf,  silow  jrour- 

•      '  .  selves 
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fiSelves  to  be  prevailed  on  by  any  temptations 
of  ease,  of  pleasure,  or  of  mere  convenience, 
to  abandon  those  of  whose  salvation  you  have 
most  solemnly  taken  the  charge,  and  bound 
it  by  the  most  sacred  ties  uponyour  own  souls. 
You  will  feel  that  the  care  of  a  parish  is  a 
most  serious  and  important  trust,  and  that  it  is 
not,  without  the  most  indispensable  necessity, 
to  be  devolved  on  any  other  but  the  incum- 
bent himself.  You  will  undoubtedly  recollect, 
that  when  you  are  instituted  to  a  benefice  you 
do  not  say  that  you  will  execute  the  office  by 
yourselves,  or  by  your  sufficient  deputy.  No. 
The  bishop  does  in  the  most  express.^  t^rms 
commit  to  you,  and  to  you  only,  the  cure  of 
the  souk  of  that  parish,  and  you  must  in  your 
own  persons  be  answerable  for  their  salvation. 
Stewards,  watchmen,  shepherds,  labourers, 
these,  and  every  other  expression  that  imphes 
personal  attention^  unremitted  assiduity,  vigi* 
lance,  and  fidelity,  are  applied  to  yoa  in  Scri{y- 
ture.  ^^  You  are  commanded  before  God  and 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  be  instant  in  season, 
and  out  of  season,  to  reprove,  rebuke,  exhort^ 
with  all  long-suffering  and  doctrine ;  to  watch 
in  all  things;  to  do  the  work  of  an  evangelist, 

and 
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&rid  make  foil  proof  of  your  ministry/'  Aitd 
tbfe  omdinatiori  office  tnjoitii  **  that  you  neve^ 
cease  your  labour,  ybUf  eariB,  and  diligenic^^ 
until  you  have  dotae  ii\  that  lieth  in  yoa,  Hti^ 
cording  to  your  boUttden  duty,  to  brih^  all 
such  as  are,  or  shall  Ix^  committed  to  f6ixY 
charge,  uiito  that  agreement  in  the  faith  and 
knowledge  of  Gbd,  and  that  ripeness  and  per' 
febttafes^  6f  ^g^  ita  Christ,  that  there  be  no  phi6 
left  lUnbng  yort^  eithttr  for  error  in  tfefi^n, 
bt  fof  ticioUsness  in  life." 

iThise  arfe  all  of  them  ttost  cvidthtly  per^ 
sbnal  duties ;  and  it  is  to  ihf  c6tic^^tibn  Utterly 
iittpdssible  for  any  man  who  setibusly  believe* 
that  he  ibust  give  an  account  df  his  sMward*" 
sAitip  at  the  last  day,  to  r6tfd  iwh  irijtttictiOM 
1^  theM;^  ilhd  then  render  himself  incapable 
€f  fblfilUhg  them,  by  needlel^sly  absenting 
hiMM^  friMta  his  cure^  seeking  amusement  6r 
einploymeht  elsewhere,  ahd  trusting  t&  attd** 
llier  fot  thfe  discharge  of  duties,  which  beldhg 
Mlel^  ahrf  ^htif-ety  to  himself.  Let  him  be 
eif^t  80  cateftll  iti  the  choice  of  his  substi« 
tutfe^  can  he  be  pferfkitty  sare  that  nothing 
neMssarjr  wiU  be  6ta^tted^  atad  that  A6t  only 
bB  thfe  OsbMA  offideA  of  the  thurch,  but  all 

8  the 
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the  various  and  no  leas  important;  private 
dirties  of  the  pastors!  care.wiU.be  perfonned 
with  the  same  exftctnesb  and  piinctuaUty  as 
if  he  bineelf  bad  been  pdreseni?  Is  be  in 
short  prepared  to  anstver^  aer  he  must,  dt  the 
tvibanal  iof  Christy  &>r  every  neglect  that 
has  happened^  every  soul  that  has. been  loat 
among  those  committed  to  his  care»  and 
whom  peiiiaps  he  has.  never  seen  or  tfamight 
of  for  months  ^nd. years  together?  This  is. a 
XAost  awful  consideiBtioh ; .  and  I  leave  it  to 
the  serious  attention  of  every  one  whom  it 
concerns. 

Aaoeher  circainicance  which  deserves  no*- 
tice,  and  seems  to  require  regulation^  is  the 
Sunday  duty  performed  in  the  churches  of 
tllis  diocese.  I  observe  that  in  general, 
tibrougfaout  the  county  of  Essex  at  least,  there 
IB  service  only  once  in  the  day.  i  observe  too 
Uiat  this  has  in  several  parishes  been  a  long 
estabiished  custom^  and  therefore  I  impute  no 
blame  to  those  who  have  only  oonformed  to 
^t  custom*  Yet  still  I  conceive  they  will 
Qpofi  reflection  see  the  necessity  of  making 
some  improvement  in  this  article.  In  most 
othefr  dioceses  the  practice,  I  believe,  is  dif-« 

ferentt 
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ferent.  In  that  at  least  from  which  I  was 
removed  to  this,  there  were  through  a  very 
considerable  part  of  it,  and  that  even  in  the 
smallest  parishes,  not  only  prayers,  but  a  ser* 
mon  too,  both  parts  of  the  day.  I  do  not 
mean  to  require  this  from  you ;  but  I  do  very 
earnestly  recommend  it  to  you,  in  general,  to 
have  a  sermon  once,  and  prayers  twice  in  the 
day,  and  more  especially  in  those  places  where 
this  was  formerly  the  practice,  and  where  sin- 
gle  duty  has  been  a  late  innovation.  There  I 
must  beg  that  the  ancient  custom  may  be  re- 
stored. In  other  cases,  and  particularly  where 
the  parishes  are  so  near  each  other,  that  the 
congregations  not  only  may,  but  actually  do 
go  from  one  church  to  the  other,  there  perhaps 
service  once  a  day  in  each  may  be  sufficient. 
But  where  this  is  not  the  case,  it  appears  to 
me  highly  necessary  that  each  parish  should 
be  called  to  public  worship,  as  the  canons, 
the  liturgy,  and  the  rubric  evidently  require, 
both  morning  and  evening.  Unless  this  ia 
done,  the  service  is  incomplete,  there  will  be. 
one.  half  of  the  day  totally  unoccupied  .by  re<^ 
ligious  duties;  and  if  it  is  not  employed:  in 
them^  it  will  be  employed,  I  fear,  in  a  very 

different 
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different  manner.  It  in  too  large  a  portion  of 
time  to  be  trusted  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
common  people,  it  is  too  much  to  be  spared, 
from  that  sacred  day,  the  whole  of  which^ 
even  when  most  religiously  observed,  is  hardly 
sufficient  to  counteract  the  bad  impressions  of 
the  other  six  days  of  the  week«  On  the  due 
observance  of  this  day,  and  the  appropriation 
of  a  large  portion  of  it  to  sacred  purposes, 
depends,  I  am  convinced,  the  very  existence  of 
religion  in  this  country.  Scarce  one  symptom 
of  it  ever  appears  among  us,  except  on  the 
LfOrd^s  day  ;  and  when  the  sanctity  of  that  is 
gone,  every  thing  is  gone  with  it  We  cannot 
therefore  bestow  too  much  time  and!  pains  in 
keeping  up  to  the  utmost,  the  spirit  of  that 
divine  institution,  we  cannot  rescue  too  much 
of  it  from  the  growing  encroachments  of 
worldly  business,  and  worldly  pleasure. 

It  appears  indeed  that  some  exertions  rather 
more  than  common  are  necessary  to  awakdn 
in  the  general  mass  of  the  people  that  sehse 
of  dutv,  and  ardour  of  devotion,  which  seem 
almost  extinguished  in  their  breasts.  It  ap- 
pears that  though  your  efforts  for  that  purpose 
seem  not  to  have  been  wanting,  yet,  in  many 

places, 
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places^  scarce  any  of  them  can  be  prevailed  on 
to  attrad  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  suppey^ 
Mr  send  their  children  to  be  instrocted  in  tile 
catechism.  The  consequence  is,  that  both 
these  duties  are  in  some  parishes  entirely 
ottiicted,  and  in  sevetal  others,  are  with  gresrt 
difficulty  kept  from  sharing  the  same  fats* 
Yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  they 
are  both,  of  them  duties  of  the  very  highest 
imiportance.  What  then  is  to  be  done?  Shall 
^re  entirely  give  tip  these  great  points,  or  shall 
we  not  rather  redouble  our  earnestness  and 
assiduity  in  pressing  the  indispensable  neces^ 
sity  of  them  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
even  call  in  to  6ur  aid  every  expedient  that 
seems  likely  to  attract  their  notice  and  fii 
their  attenticm  P  Now  there  are  two  things 
which  appear  to  me  to  be  extremely  well  cal^ 
culated  for  this  purpose :  The  first  is  a  regular 
TOtiK(e  of  lectures  on  the  church  catechism ; 
the  other  is  the  institution  of  Sunday  schools. 
'  The  former  may  be  given  in  country  pa?- 
fishes,  during  the  summer  mfontfas,in  that  part 
of  ^  day  when  there  is  no  sermon.  In  Lon- 
dein  ft  may,  for  a  part  of  the  winter,  be  sub- 
stitolerir  lA  die  room  ^  A%  aftemoMi  aeraion. 

Siich 


"  Sacti  a  prtietifje  will,  I  kndw  froffl  exp^ri- 
^flee^  be  attfendfed  with  the  very  bfeit  eflffectt. 
The  ttotelty  of  it  will  draw  ydur  parisfaioners 
to  ehur«h,  and  engage  their  attention.    It  will 

^ve  an  opportunity  of  instructing  not  only  the 
children,  out  tnany  grown  people  in  country 
jAVishei,  in  th«  principles  of  the  christian 
fftligion,  of  which  they  are  in  general  moot 
deplorably  ignorant.  And  this  being  done 
inethodically  and  j^jstematically,  and  with  a 
f^ren^e  to  the  church  catechism  which  they 
ifll  hare  in  their  fa&nds,  will  niAke  a  strong  and 
UVely  iiMptession  on  their  memorieis  and  their 
minds.  More  pfitrticfularly,  in  the  ttivktae  of 
i\^  the  Mierafflent  of  the  Lord's  supper  may 
be  moi'e  niintitely  and  faniiliarly  and  distinctly 
explained  than  in  any  other  way,  and  the  ab- 
sdlnte  necessity  of  receiving  it,  may  be  repeat^ 
edly  and  powerfully  enforced.  This,  added 
to  dennons  and  pritate  exhortation-,  wiU  in 
ike  end  have  the  efieet  of  «^citing  a  greater 
regard  tn  this  sacred  6rdinance.  And  these 
n^ntiskry  exertions  of  yoars  will  please  and 
cMieiliate  the  gookl-will  and  afFections.of  your 
people ;  win  ccmvince  theni  that  you  are  renlly 
intereihld  ih  dieir  welfare ;   will  awaken  the 

same 
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same  sense  of  duty  in  them  that  they  observe 
in  you ;  and  will  render  them  more  regulsur 
and  punctual  in  their  attendance  both  on  the 
Lord's  supper,  and  every  other  part  of  divine 
service. 

But  on  the  rising  generation  you  may  make 
still  deeper  and  more  lasting  impressions,  and 
that  principally  by  the  second  thing  I  recom- 
mended to  yon,  the  institution  of  Sunday, 
schools.  These,  I  observe,  have  made  their 
way  but  very  slowly  into  this  diocese,  and  are 
as  yet  found  but  in  very  few  parts  of  it ;  in 
London  and  Westminster  I  believe  not  at  all. 
This  may  be  owing  partly  to  the  various  ob- 
jections that  were  at  first  raised  agsunst  them; 
partly  pterhaps  to  an  idea  that  they  were  not 
so  necessary  in  the  southern  as  in  die  northern 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  in  the  metro- 
polis more  especially,  on  account  of  the  great 
number  of  charity  schools,  they  were  alto- 
gether needless.  But  I  trust  that  neither  these 
reasons  nor  any  others  (for  there  are  none  that 
deserve  the  least  notice)  will  any  longer  ope- 
rate on  your  minds  to  the  exclusion  of  these 
mostadmirable  seminaries  of  piety  and  virtue. 
The  objections  made  to  them  are  found  on  trial 

to 
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to  l>e  perfectly  frivolous  and  groundless.;  and 
80  far  is  it  from  being  true,  that  they  are  less 
\vanted  here  than  elsewhere,  that  from  what 
I  already  know  of  the  state  of  this  diocese^ 
from  your  own  reports  to  me,  they  are  pecur 
liarly  and  indispensably  necessary  to  restore 
and  invigorate  the  spirit  of  religion  among 
the  lower  classes  of  the  community. 

In  London  and  Westminster,  it  is  true, 
there  are  a  multitude  of  charity  schools,  which 
may  seem  sufficient  to  answer  this  purpose. 
But  upon  inquiry,  you  will,  I  believe^  find  that 
even  these^  numerous  as  they  are,  comprehend 
but  a  Very  small  part  of  the  children  of  the 
pooir ;  and  that  there  are  still  in  almost  every 
parish,  especially  the  larger  ones,  many  hun- 
dreds of  ignorant  wretched  young  creatures  of 
both  sexes  totally  destitute  of  all  education, 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  very  first  ele* 
ments  of  religion,  and  who  perhaps  never  once 
entered  within  the  walls,  of  a  church.  It  is 
from  these  principally  that  our  streets  and 
highways  are  filled  with  miscreants  of  various 
kinds ;  and  I  believe  few  things  would  con* 
tribute  more  to  lessen  their  number  than  the 

establish-^ 
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establiahment  of  Sunday  scbools  in  ev&fy 
trict  of  the  metropolis.  TiiiB  eifeot  hw  lit 
least,  I  knowt  been  experi^ced  fr<»ii  it  in 
^veral  large,  populous  provincial  Cownsof  thil 
kingdom,  particuUrlj  in  Manchester,  wher9 
the  Sunday  schools  contain,  I  believe,  not.  less 
than  five  thousand  children ;  and  why  the  same 
effect  should  not  follow  from  the  same  cause 
M  this  icapital,  it  is  iKit  easy  to  comprehend. 
But  however  this  may  be,  certain  it  is,  that 
in  the  kingdom  at  large  nothing  viU  n^ore 
afiectually  serve  the  cause  of  religion  and  good 
morals  than  raising  up  a  mce  of  you^  peoplef 
vAko  have  been  early  and  carefiiUy  and  dilir 
gently  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  ^chrisr 
tianity ;  who  have  been  trained  up  from  their 
wery^m&Lncj  in  the  habit  a(  attending  tba 
jMMisa  of  God ;  who  am  strongly  impresfied 
^th  «  reverence  for  ail  its  saerad  or dinjaneest 
and  have  been  accustomed  to  spo^id  the  graaih 
«st  part  of  the  Lord'e  day  leligiously,  seo?* 
nusly,  and  devoutly.  Wl^h  oiica  a  -young 
•uccession  of  thie  kind  has  been  brought  v^ 
nnder  your  owfx  hands,  I  will  ventuee,  without 
the  lea«t  hesitation,  to  predict  that  you  will  aet 
'    *   •  a  most 
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a  most  happy  change  in  the  appearance  of 
your  cxHigregationB,  and  the  deportment  of 
your  paridhionera ;  that  you  will  sm  your 
churches  crowded  with  wocsbippecSyAnd  your 
altars  with  communicants.  I  could  say  much 
'fldore  on  this  very  interesting  subject  of  Sun* 
day  schools ;  but  having  already  explained  my 
sentiments  at  large  concerning  them  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  clergy  of  my  former  diocese,  of 
which  a  few  copies  will  now  he  put  into  your 
iiands,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  that  for 
larther  informatiocL 

There  is  another  ^pointj  to  which  I  would 
keg  leanre  to  call  your  .serious  attention,  and 
chat  is.  the  impiovenent  of  oitr  parodbial 
psalmody.  This  most  pleasing  and  aiSEectaog 
part  of  divine  service  is  now  (thivough  a  larg^ 
part  o(  the  kingdoqi  at  least)  rendered  almost 
totidly  useless  to  'the  church  pf  England,  twhere 
on  the  contrary  one  should  expect  to  ^hkI  it 
hi  its  faij^iest  state  qf  perfection.  ^-But  fnmi 
this  it  isat  a  great  distance  indeed*  iln  couo- 
(try  parishes  it  is  generally  engrossed  by  ii 
Miept  band  of  singerSt  'whft  have  ibeen  taught 
by  iMme  itifiierant  laaster  to lung  in  theiwor^t 

naoBetf  a  'most  Mrratdbied  ^et'  of  psalm  pwes 

^  in 
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in  three  or  four  parts^  so  complex,  so  difficult 
tod  so  totally  void  of  all  true  harmony,  that 
it  is  altogether  impossible  tor  any  of  the  conr 
gregation  to  take  a  part  with  them,  who  there- 
fore sit  absorbed  in  silent  admiration,  or  total 
inattention,  without  considering  themselves  as 
in  any  degree  concerned  ia  what  is  going  for- 
ward. In  London  and  a  part  of  Westminster 
this  business  is  in  a  great  measure  confined  to 
the  charity  children,  who  though  they  exert 
their  little  abilities  to  sing  their  Maker's  praises 
in  the  best  manner  they  can,  yet  for  want  of 
right  instruction  to  modulate  their  voices  pro- 
perly, almost  constantly  strain  them  tosohigh 
a  pitch  as  to  disgust  and  offend  the.  ear,  and 
repel  instead  of  raising  the  devout.  a£fections 
of  the  hearers.  And  it  is  generally  a  contest 
between  them  and  the  organ  which  shall  be 
die. loudest,  and  give  most  pain  to  the  ear* 

By.  this  means  the  chief  end  and:  design 
of  psalm-singing  is;  completely  defeated.  For 
whatever  i^ay  have  been  advanced  to  tb^ 
contrary,  it  is  most  certain  that  parochial 
psalmody  was  originally  intended  to  be  apart 
of  dimfke  worship^  an  offibrtng  pf  praise,  adora- 
tioDy  and  tjbanl^giying  tft  the  Almight^».in 

7  which 
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which  of  eoofse  the  whole  congregation^  ni 
being  all  eqittdly  interested^  #ere  to  tak6  kti 
equal  share.  And  when  thift  is  done  with 
propriety  ahd  jndgment,  it  has  a  most  dobte 
and  edifying  effect;  and  (as  a  very  good 
judge  of  tttiisical  composition  has  well  ejf« 
pressed  it)  ^^  forms  one  of  the  grandest  scenes 
of  unafi^eted  piety  that  haman  nature  catt 
afford  ♦/' 

It  would  therefore  add  greatly  to  tiie  so^ 
lemnity  and  dignity  and  beauty  of  our  publicf 
worship,  if  this  part  of  it  was  restored  to  its 
ancient  purity  and  simpficity » and  general  con^x 
gregattonalpsaimodynnivtrsaUy  retired.  Pof 
this  purpose,  in  the  London  eborbhes  it  would 
be  extremely  usefld  to  iselect  a  ffew  of  tht/ 
charity  children,  who  hare  the  best  voicesf^, 
and  the  best  ear  for  music,  from  the  rest,  and 
have  them  taught  to  sing  well  and  in  tbnf 
natural  tone.  And  directions  ishouM  be  giveti 
to  the  organist  not  to  drown  and  overpower 
the  singers  by  the  unremitted  loudness  att«f 
violent  intonations  of  the  full  organ,  but 
merely  to  conduct,  and  regulate  and  sustain 

their 

*  Dr.  Brown's  l!>issertation  on  Poetry  and  Mattc 
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their  voices  in  a  low  and  a  soft  accompaniment 
on  what  is  called  the  choir  organ.  This 
would  render  the  psalm-singing  so  pleasing 
and  melodious^  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
congregation  would  soon  be  temp  ted,  and  by 
these  helps  would  be  enabled  to  join  it. 

In  country  parishes,  where  there  are  in  ge- 
neral neither  charity  children  nor  organs,  it 
may  be  more  difficult  perhaps  to  restore  the 
psalmody  to  its  primitive  statb,  and  banish 
the  corruptions  of  it  introduced  by  the  select 
village  choir.  Yet  the  obstacles  are  by  no 
means  insuperable.  By  a  little  management 
the  singers  may  be  prevailed  on  to  admit  some 
of  the  plain  psalm  tunes,  and  more  may  gra- 
dually find  their  way  into  the  church,  in  which 
the  congregation,  when  familiarized  to  tliem, 
will  soon  become  perfect,  and  prefer  them  to 
any  other.  This  will  be  greatly  aided  by 
training  up  some  of  the  most  promising  chil- 
dren of  the  parish  in  the  constant  practice  of 
plain  psalmody,  till  by  degrees  \i  large  part  of 
the  congregation  have  been  thus  instructed 
from  their  youth,  and  a  select  band  will  be 
no  longer  necessary.  This,  I  know,  has  been 
already  done  in  several  parishes  with  great 

success. 
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success,  especially  in  those  where  Sunday 
schools  have  been  established;  in  which  it  is 
often  a  part  and  a  most  useful  pert  of  their 
education  to  exercise  and  improve  the  scholars 
in  psalm-^inging,  with  which  they  arein  ge<- 
neral  much  delighted,  and  in  more  respects 
than  one  greatly  benefited.  By  these  means 
a  considerable  choir  of  well-taught  young 
people  may  in  a  few  years  be  formed  in  every 
church,  who  will  serve  as  guides  and  instruct 
tors  to  the  rest  of  the  congregation ;  and  when 
it  is  considered  that  there  are  now  near  three 
hundred  thousand  Sunday  scholars  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  if  one  third  of.  them 
can  be  taught  to  perform  the  best  psalm  tunes 
tolerably  well,  these  useful  institutions  .will 
contribute  no  less  to  the  improvement  of  our 
parochial  psalmody,  than  to  the  reformation 
of  the  lower  Orders  of  the  people. 

To  render  this  a  still  more  rational  and  edi- 
fying  part  of  our  public  worship,  a  selection 
should  be  jhade  (or  som^  of  those  already 
made  should  be  adopted)  of  proper  portions 
q[  the  psalms  from  the  new  version,  which 
should- be  adapted  to  some  of  the  plainest, 
simplest,  and  easiest  of  our  most  ancient  and 

R  2  popular 
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popular  melodies.  By  the  frequeiit  r^tition 
of  these,  and  the  expedients  abov^-iaentioned, 
and  many  others  that  ^U  naturally  suggest 
diemselves  to  men  of  judgment,  zeal,  and 
piety,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this  part 
of  divino  service  would  quickly  recover  its 
ancient  sweetness  and  solemnity,  and  become 
a  BMst  delightful  smd  most  interesting  exercise 
of  piety.  Many  of  those  who  separate  from 
our  communion  understand  perfectly  well  the 
use  and  force  of  this  commandmg  instrument 
of  devotion,  and  apply  it  with  success.  With 
the  same  attention,  and  with  perhaps  stiU  more 
skilful  management,  its  success  in^  our  own 
churches  would  be  s^U  greater;  and  the  ef<* 
fects  of  it  in  various  points  of  view  would  be 
muck  more  important  than  many  a«  perhaps 
aware  of.  It  would  operate  as  a  very  power- 
ful attraction  to  your  people;  it  would  ren-' 
^eryour  congrega^ons  more  numerous  and 
mrore  constant^  it  would  enliven  and*  animate 
tbetr  devotion,  it  would  add  one  charm^  mer9 
to  our  esedfent  form  ef  worship,  and  when-* 
everyoii  had  occaaon  to  sc^icit  the  benevo^ 
fetice'  of  ;foiir  parishioneTs  fof  >  your  chwity 
sdioob^  you^  would-  have*  ne^  needl  to»  «att  in 

the 
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the  aid  of  any  other  musical  performers ;  for 
there  is  no  other  kind  of  musicad  composition 
so  well  calculated  to  touch  and  affect  the 
hearts  and  m^t  it  into  tenderness,  kindness^ 
and  compassion  towards  the  whole  human 
mce,  as  well*constructed  and  well-regulated 
psalmody'*^. 

At  a  time  then  when  every  other  species  of 
music  is  cultivated  with  uncommon  ardour, 
^md  is  become  the  prevailing  taste  and  passion 
of  the  age,  let  some  share  of  our  attention  be 
bestowed  on  our  parochial  psalmody ;  which, 
though  of  Ml  humbler  and  more  sober  cast 
than  the  generality  of  our  musical  perform- 
ances, yet  from  its  connection  with  religion, 
from  its  forming  an  ancient  and  essential  part 
of  our  public  service,  from  its  known  and 
powerful  influence  on  the  minds  and  morals 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  is  of  more 
real,  and  national,  and  practical  importance, 
than  even  those  suUime  and  elaborate  oom^ 

positions 

*  Whoever  wishes  for  fiurtker  infotmatioii  on  this 
suliject,  will  receive  gteat  satisfaction  from  two  very  sen* 
sibk  little  tricts  lately  published,  one  by  Dr.  Vincent, 
called  Geoflkkrations  on  Parochial  Musics  the  other  by 
Mr.  Wharton,  entitled,  Aa  Essay  oti  Psalnlo^* 
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fyr  fSifih  church)  with  the  seme  indulgence  of 
t  houM  tp  reside  ml    jFV^diog  then  th/^^e 

«krgyn^n>  all  I  h»f e  tio  do  u  to  f xpr«M  my 
hearty  9ppr9l>atipp  ^f  tk$!»9  to  makf  tb«m 
th^  guid^  pf  ipy  own  c<>nductf  to  convert  a 
partial  practica  into  a.  gaoctfal  ml^  fi>r  tha 
wh<^  dioces^»  wd  to  do^ira  that  hereafter  all 
^dae  for  prdera,  aod  aU  ^pointmenti  of  <:ur 
i^teSt  may  ha  conformable  to  that  rule«  la 
fuitabU^ij^  thia  regulation  I  think  I  may 
venture  to  promiie  myself  that  not  only  you 
your$elve3)  but  every  friend  to  iieligiout  will 
go  along  with  me.  Indeed  the  public  voice  af 
well  aa  the  reasonableness  of  the  thing  itwlf» 
hw  long  called  for  a  little  more  indulgence 
towards  the  most  laborious  and  mo«t  indigent 
classes  of  our  order;  and  it  is  impassible  to 
resist  (even  if  you  were  disposed  to  do  it, 
which  you  certainly  are  not)  the  generail  opi^ 
nion  of  mankind.  And  where  can  tim  liberal 
fystem  more  properly  originate  tiaap  in  that 
diocese,  where,  by  the  voluntary  kindnees  of 
Biany  individuala,  the  foundations  qf  it  axe 
already  laid;  in  that  diocese  to  whieh  the 
aMjbr^polia  givei  oonudaratioa  and  weigiit, 

S  3QJ 
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«nd  to  which  the  world  will  naturally  look  up 
for  the  first  movemeota  in  a  meaaure  of  this 
nature.  Here  too  every  article  of  subsistence, 
aind  every  necessary  of  li£^  most  of  course,  be 
more  difficult  to  procure,  and  will  &11  more 
heavily  on  our  curates,  than  in  remoter  coun* 
ties;  and  in  some  parts  of  it,  unwholesome 
air,  broken  health,  and  ruined  constitutions 
require  additional  comfort,  assistance,  and 
support. 

You  are  therefore,  my  brethren,  most  evi* 
dently  and  most  peculiarly  called  upon  by 
every  circumstance  of  your  situation,  as  well 
as  by  every  ordinary  motive  of  justice,  hu* 
manity,  compassion,  and  christian  charity,  to 
extend  more  widely  the  kindness  you  Imye 
already  begun  to  exercise ;  and  there  is  not, 
I  trust,  a  single  individual,  who  now  hears  me, 
that  can  withhold  his  approbation  from  such 
a  proposition  as  this ;  that  will  not  feel  the 
equity  and  the  justice  of  it;  that  will  not 
HMfi  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  iq  oomples 
ting  this  work  of  brotherly  beneficence,  and 
m  diffiising  it  gradually  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  this  diocese. 

I  hate  n^Wt  my  brethfeni  |(iven.  you.  my 

sentiments 
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sentiments  on  such  matters  as  your  own  an* 
nwers  to  my  queries  have  suggested  to  me  j 
and  the  regulations  I  hare  proposed  are  such 
as  appeared  to  me  highly  necessary  not  only 
to  the  general  interests  of  religion,  the  wel- 
fare of  our  people,  and  the  credit  of  our  order, 
but  (some  of  them  at  least)  to  the  very  exist- 
ence of  our  ecclesiastical  constitution,  and  to 
the  permanency  and  security  of  our  religious 
establishment.  For  let  us  not  flatter  our- 
selves,  my  brethren,  that  because  we  have  the 
laws  and  the  government  on  our  side,  we  are 
therefore  perfectly  safe,  are  perfectly  secure 
in  our  privileges  and  possessions,  be  our  cha- 
racters and  our  conduct  ever  so  inconsistent 
with  our  profession,  and  our  various  duties 
ever  so  much  neglected.  At  present  it  is  true 
we  enjoy  a  profound  calm ;  we  possess,  I  trust, 
a  large  share  of  the  public  esteem ;  we  have 
received  a  recent  and  substantial  proof  of  it, 
for  which  we  ought  to  be  thankful  and  grate- 
ful. But  on  what  is  this  favour  and  this 
support  of  the  legislature  founded?  Unques- 
tionably on  this  idea,  that  we  are  by  our 
ministerial  labours  promoting  most  effectually 
the  peace,  the  morab,  the  good  orders  the 
•   '  welfare. 
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\velfare,  and  the  happiness  of  the  community. 
While  this  conviction  prevails^  we  shall  never 
fail  to  meet  with  countenance  and  protection. 
But  if  once  we  relinquish  this  ground^  if  we 
desert  our  proper  stations,  and  rush  into  the 
worid;  if  we  consider  our  preferments  merely 
as  life  estates,  without  any  regard  to  the  per* 
sonal  services  and  personal  duties  with  which 
they  are  charged,  we  shall  most  assuredly 
forfeit  the  good  opinion,  and  with  that  the 
support  of  the  state ;  the  firm  ground  we  now 
stand  upon  will  sink  under  our  feet ;  w^  shall 
be  left  to  combat  our  adversaries  (who  are 
neither  few  nor  inactive)  as  well  as  we  can ; 
and  we  shall  furnish  them  with  arms  against 
us  infinitely  more  powerful  than  any  t^ey 
could  fabricate  themselves,  and  which  they 
will  not  fail  to  use  to  our  annoyance,  perhaps 
ultimately  to  our  destruction. 

It  is  therefore  most  evidently  our  interest 
as  well  as  our  duty  to  demonstrate  our  grati- 
tude to  the  public  by  redoubling  our  2eal  and 
activity  in  our  professional  occup&ttions.  In 
bur  hands  are  placed  to  a  great  degree  the 
morals  and  the  religion  of  this  country!  A 
most  sacred  and  important  trust!   And  we 

cannot 
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cannot  more  efi^tually  serve  the  state  than 
-by  executing  this  trust  widi  fidelity  and  care. 
In  this  great  cause,  my  brethren,  we  are  all 
embarked,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest;  and 
it  is  a  cause  worthy  of  our  most  strenuous 
exertions.  It  was  with  a  view  of  impressing  this 
great  truth  deeply  on  your  minds  that  I  have 
now  trespassed  so  long  (too  long  I  fear)  upon 
your  patience,  and  have  spoken  with  a  plain- 
ness and  a  freedom,  which  I  thought  the  occ»- 
sion  required.  In  a  *case  where  the  interests 
of  religion,  and  the  salvation  of  mankind  were 
concerned,  I  conceived  it  was  my  indispensar 
ble  duty  to  state  to  you  fairly,  fully,  and 
distinctly^  whatever  seemed  to  me  necessary 
to  promote  those  great  ends.  And  such  is 
the  confidence  I  have  in  your  candour,  in 
your  good  sense,  in  your  zeal  for  the  wel&re 
of  those  committed  to  your  care,  that  you 
will,  I  doubt  not,  most  cheerfiiUy  co-operate 
with  me  in  every  measure  that  tends  to  ad- 
vance it,  even  though  some  of  the  measures 
proposed  should  be  attended  with  a  little  per- 
sonal inconvenience  to  yourselves.  This  is  a 
sacrifice  we  must  all  of  us  sometimes  make  to 
duty;  a;nd  llie  consciousness  of  having  done 

this 
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this,  will  afford  us  the  most  heartfelt  satisfac- 
tion at  a  time  when  all  earthly  comforts  will 
vanish  away.  To  render  thousands  of  our 
fellow^creatures  yirtuous  and  useful  here,  and 
to  conduct  them  through  the  paths  of  true 
religion,  to  immortal  glory  and  endless  felicity 
hereafter,  is  the  noblest  employment  in  which 
a  human  being  can  be  engaged.  Most  for-« 
tunately  for  us,  my  brethren,  that  employ- 
ment is  ours;  and  by  a  faithful  discharge  of 
it,  the  rery  lowest  of  our  order  may  render 
themselves  more  useful  to  society,  and  more 
worthy  of  veneration  and  esteem,  than  all  the 
sages  and  philosophers  of  pagaa  antu|uit)r 
taken  tc^gether .  N  ot  all  thei#^)fafilosophy ,  not 
ail  dieir  learning,  not  all  theit  eloquence  were 
ever  able  to  correct  the  morals  of  a  single 
vSlage,  or  to  introduce  into  it  that  decency, 
that  reguhnritjv  that  sanctity  of  manners,  and 
in  coMequenee  oi^  ity  llsat  oottfart,.  ease,-  and 
happiness  wlneh  w^  w»vr^  scaMiO  ever  £ui)  t»  see 
in  every  christian  villa^  wlwfts  there  k  a 
resident,  a  diligent,  a  conscientious,  an  exem- 
plary clergyman.  Let  us  then  set  a  due  value 
on  the  importance  and  dignity  of  our  profes- 
sion, and  let  it  excite  in  us  an  honest  ambi- 
tion 
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tion  to  raise  it  and  ourselves  every  day  more 
and  more  in  the  estimation  of  mankind,  by 
exerting  our  utmost  efforts  to  diflfuse  both  by 
our  doctrine  and  our  example  a  general  spirit 
of  true  christian  piety,  and  a  general  purity  of 
manners  throughout  the  land.  By  this  we 
shall  contribute  our  part,  and  a  most  essen- 
tial part,  to  the  welfare  of  the  community; 
we  shall  add  the  powerful  sanctions  of  reli* 
gion  to  the  authority  of  the  laws,  the  silent 
operation  of  national  virtue  to  the  visible  ef- 
fects of  political  wisdom  and  integrity ;  and, 
above  all,  we  shall  secure  to  our  country,  and 
to  ourselves,  the  favour  and  protection  of 
that  AlmightyilSeing  who  can  alone  ensure 
to  us  the  prosperity  and  tranquillity  we  now 
enjoy,  whilst  a  large  part  of  Europe  is  con- 
vulsed to  its  very  centre;  and  who,  amidst 
the  dissolution  of  kingdoms  and  the  wreck  of 
empires,  can  alone  preserve  our  admirable 
constitution  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical  un« 
injured  and  unimpaired. 
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Reverend  Brethretij 

When  I  had  last  tke  pleasure  of  meetiiKg 
you  here,  there  were  three  subjects  (among 
others  occasionally  touched  upon)  to  which  I 
endeavoured  to  draw  your  particular  atten- 
tion :  these  were,  the  institution  of  Sunday 
schools  ;  the  augmentation  of  the  salaries  of 
your  assistant  curates;  and  residence  upon 
your  benefices.    It  is  not  my  intei|^|#n  at  this 
time  to  resume  or  to  enlarge  iNbrtiier  on  these 
topics,  and  that  for  the  best  of  all  reasons, 
because  in  all  these  respects  my  purposes  have 
been  answered,  and  my  wishes  accomplished, 
as  far  as,  from  the  shortness  of  the  time  and 
the  difficulties  to  be  encountered,  could,  per- 
haps, in  any  reason,  be  expected.     Several 
Sunday  schools  have  been  set  on  foot,  in  dif- 
ferent parts,  where  none  existed  before.  Their 
good  effects,  wherever  they  have  been  esta- 
blishe4»  are  apparent  and  considerable.    The 
clergy  begin  to  be  convinced  of  their  im- 

s  portance 
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portance  and  utility  ;  and  they  are  gradually 
increasing  and  difiusing  themselves  over  the 
whole  diocese.  It  ia,  indeed,  most  devoutly 
to  be  wishedy  that  they  should  become  uni- 
versal throughout  the  kingdom.  For  when 
we  know  that  in  other  countries  schools  of 
wreUgifm  have  actually  been  estaUished,  and 
children  regularly  trained  up,  almost  from 
tiicir  infancy,  in  the  alphabet  and  the  grann 
mar  of  iniidehty  \  when  we  know  too  that  the 
utmost  efibrta  have  been  made,  and  are  now 
making  here^  to  idiake  tiie  &iith  of  the  lower 
orders  of  the  people,  and  to  render  chris^ 
tianity  ai^bject  of  contempt  and  abhorrence 
to  them ;  surely  it  behoves^us  to  counteract 
9i)d  to  guard  against  these  ne&rious  attempts 
by  every  mecmy  in  our  power ;  aod  more  espe* 
ciaUy  by  difiiising,  as  widely  as  posabie,  among 
the  in£mt  poor,  the  opportunities  afforded  by 
Sunday  schools,  of  acquiring  the  soundest 
principles  and  the  earliest  habits  of  morality 
and  rehgion. 

Some  progress  ^bas  also  bsen  made,  and 
I  trust  will  continue  to  be  made,  in  improT« 
ing  the  aituatibii  and  augmenting  the  salaries 
of  thttt  assistant  curates^  especiiJly  in  those 

7  unwholesome 
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tio^holesome  districts  where  it  seemed  to  be 
most  necessary.  As  to  myself  I  can  truly  say, 
that  their  welfare,  and  their  comfort,  have 
always  been  among  the  objects  nearer  to  my 
heart.  I  see  with  peculiar  pleasure  the  pro»« 
perous  state,  the  judicious  management,  and 
the  liberal  application  of  those  noble  funds, 
which  have  been  raised  in  the  diocese,  for  the 
relief  of  their  immediate  and  most  urgent  nes- 
cessities,  and  those  of  their  families.  When** 
ever  further  assists^nce  is  requisite,  I  shall  be 
always  ready  to  afford  it  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power ;  and  to  convince  you  that  this  is  some« 
thing  more  than  words,  it  is  my  intention^ 
after  making  proper  inquiries  in  the  course  of 
this  visitation,  to  give  some  immediate  pecu^^ 
niary  aid  to  those  curates  whose  wants  are  the 
greatest,  whose  families  are  the  largest,  and 
whose  characters  are  the  most  respectable. 

With  respect  to  the  last  article  mentioned, 
Aat  of  residence,  although  it  is  not  yet  be- 
come so  universal  in  this  diocese  as  it  ought 
to  be,  and  as  by  degrees  I  hope  and  believe  it 
will  be,  yet  still  considerable  advances  have 
been  made  in  it ;  and  it  is  in  a  state  far  moi^ 
provusin^  and  auspicious  than  it  was   four 

s  S  years 
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years  ago.  In  this^  indeed,  and  in  every 
other  instance,  I  have  (with  a  very  few  ex- 
ceptions of  little  moment)  received  the  most 
flattering  proofs  of  the  obliging  and  friendly 
disposition  .of  the  clergy  in  general,  and  of 
their  constant  readiness  to  comply  with  every 
reasonable  requisition  I  had  to  make.  Ac- 
tuated by  this  motive,  as  well  as  by  motives 
of  a  still  higher  nature,  by  a  sense  of  duly  and 
of  conscience,  and  a  conviction  of  the  infinite 
utility  and  importance  of  parochial  residence, 
especially  in  times  such  as  these,  considerable 
numbers  of  the  clergy  in  this  diocese  have, 
of  late,  become  resident  either  in  the  whole  or 
in  part,  who  never  were  so  before ;  and  it  is 
but  justice  to  add,  that  some  of  them  have,  in 
this  instance,  given  proofs  of  disinterestedness, 
of  magnanimity,  and  of  self-denial,  which  are 
rarely  to  be  met  with,  and  which  do  infinite 
honour  to  them  and  to  the  profession  at  large. 
There  is  another  circumstance  which  has,  I 
own,  given  me,  peculiar  pleasure,  and  that  is 
the  much  greater  degree  of  attention  which 
candidates  for  orders,  in  this  diocese,  have 
lately  paid  to  their  studies,  and  to  their 
preparation  for  that  sacred  office,  than  they  for- 
merly 
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iherly  did.  Nothing  can  be  more  different, 
or  more  creditable  to  them,  than  the  appear- 
ance they  now  make  in  their  examinations  for 
orders,  compared  with  what  I  remember  a  few 
years  ago.  This  improvement  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  various  causes:  among  which 
may,  I  think,  be  numbered  the  directions 
"that  have  been  given  them  respecting  the 
general  course  of  their  preparatory  studies  ; 
this  greater  length  of  time  afforded  them  for 
those  studies,  by  fixing  the  age  for  their  first 
ordination  at  twenty-threfe  years  complete  ; 
and  their  attendance  on^ffie  public  lectures  in 
theology,  given  by  the^learried  professors  of 
divinity  in  both  our  universities,  which  I  have 
for  some  time  past  required.  I  have  now  the 
greatest  encouragement  to  persevere  in  re- 
quiring it ;  and  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
declaring,  in  this  public  manner,  that  I  shall 
hereafter  consider  an  attendance  on  these 
academical  lectures,  and  a  certificate  of  such 
attendance,  as  an  essential  qualification  for 
sacred  orders. 

I  must  also  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to 
repeat  a  precaution  relating  to  another  point 
which  I  have  formerly  recommended  to  you, 

8  and 
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and  which  I  must  now  beg  leave  once  more  to 
unpress  very  strongly  upon  your  mincU.  The 
preciaution  I  allude  to  relates  to  the  persons 
you  employ,  either  as  constant  curates,  or 
as  occasional  assistants,  in  jrour  respective 
churches.  It  becomes  every  day  more  and 
more  necessary  that  you  should  take  the  ut- 
most care  respecting  the  chsMracter  and  con- 
duct of  those  whom  you'  thus  employ.  More 
persons  than  one  have  lately  bean  detected 
officiating  as ,  clergymen,  who  were  never 
ordained  to  that  sacred  office,  from  whence 
very  mischievous  q^nsequences  have  arisen.  I 
must  therefore  again^and  again  reiterate  my 
entreaties,  that  you  will  never  engage  any 
persons  who  are  not  well  known  to  you,  as 
your  curates,wiihout  my  knowledge,  that  I  may 
inspect  their  letters  of  orders  and  testimonials, 
and  inquire  minutely  and  critically  into  their 
real  history.  You  may,  indeed,  to  a  certain 
degree,  do  all  these  things  yourselves.  But 
permit  me  to  say,  that  you  have  not,  and 
cannot  have,  such  opportunities  of  informa- 
tion as  our  situation  and  experience  affi>rd  us. 
'  You  may  sometimes  be,  and  some  I  know 
hav€  l^en,  imposed  upon  by  forged  letters  of 

orders, 
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orders,  and  forged  testimonially  which  we^  by 
knowing  the  seals  and  the  hatid-writing  of  the 
several  bishops,  imn  easily  detects  It  is  theta^ 
lore  very  properly  a&d  very  wiidly  enjoined 
Iby  the  forty-eighth  iaiioni  that  no  cvtnUe^m 
Aimstor  shall  be  permitted  to  serve  in  any^ 
ehnrch  witibout  the  knowledge  ftnd  license  of 
the  diocesan ;  and  with  respect  to  those  whoa* 
you  call  in  only  as  occasional  assistants,  to 
perform  any  part  of  your  duty^  it  is  inc^ 
piensably  iiecessary^  and  it  is  expressly  ordered 
by  tike  fiftieth  and  fifty^seeoiHi  can^ns^  that 
yMi  shMld  Mfier » M  sttMger  t»  officiate  in 
your  chfifblit'  without  first  requiring  hiM  to 
pt^duee  bis  liceiftse  m  preach,  a^  enteii&g 
his  name  in  a  bo6k  pMtkded  for  Chat  purpose* 
This  pnyvkion  relates  m&t^  particularly  td  ^ 
eities  of  London  ftnd  Westminster ;  and  a 
want  of  attention  to  dbis  rule  has^  ift  MiM 
laie  iikstanees,  be^n^  to  my  kndvitoclgei  pt&* 
ductive  of  very  seiions  evilsi  ^ 

Having  stated  these  few  partii^fltoffr  i«latiAg 
diiefly  to  the  disdpUne  and  i^rder  c^  tbi 
i^ufcb,  I  now  procead  to  a  subject  of  mov^ 
geoctal  import,  a  subject  highly  impDrtafit 
Had  intareBtkig  to  us^  asmkiisteni  ^  tfa« 

gospel. 
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gospel,  and  immediately  and  intimately  eon* 
netted  with  our  business  and  our  professimi ; 
Imean  thb  pbesbnt  state  of  religion 
IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES-;  the  influence . it 
may  have  on  the  principles  and  the  morals  of 
this,  and  the  new  duties  and  obligations  which, 
this  new  situation  of  the  christian  world  brings 
along  with  it  respecting  ourselves. 

.  Among  the  great  variety  of  most  extraor*' 
4H>ary  and  unexampled  events  which  have 
taken  place  since  we  last  met  here,  there  is 
none  more  singular  and  astonishing  than,  the 
success  which  has  attended  a  new  sect  and 
description  of  men,  who  have  of  late  made 
their  appearance  in  Europe,  and  assumed  the 
style  and  title  of  Philosophers.  These 
men,  after  having  waged  open  war  with  the 
gospel  for  near  half  a  century ;  after  having 
all  that !  time  deluged  Europe  with  their  writ- 
ings against  it ;  after  having  assailed  it  with 
all  the  powers  of  wit,  genius,  eloquence,  ridi* 
cule,  calumny,  and  invective,  and  by  these 
means  considerably  increased  the  number  of 
their  proselytes,  and  the  bpldness  of  their 
pretensions,  have  at  lengthy  from  small 
beginnings,  risen  into  consequence  ;    have 

established 
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established  a  regiiflar  sj^stem  and  school  of  infi- 
delity on  the  continent ;  have  avowed  their 
grand  object  to  be  the  extiJ^iBtioQ  of  chnsti- 
anity  from  the  earth,  and  the  substitution  of 
philosophy  in  its  room ;  and,  to  the  astonish** 
ment  of  all  the  world,  have  actually  found 
means  in  one  part  of  Europe  to  carry  this 
most  singular  project  (to  a  certain  degree)  into 
execution. 

If  you  ask  what  the  meaning  is,  of  that 
thing  called  Philosophy,  which  has  thus 
in  one  country  nearly  supplanted  christianityt 
and  hopes  to  do  it  in  others,  I  must  refer  you 
to  the  wrilaiigs  of  all  the  great  leaders  of  diis 
new  sect,  of  Helvetius,  of  Voltaire,  of  D'Alem* 
bert,  of  lyArgens,  of  Raynal ;  but  above  all, 
to  that  recent,  most  curious,  and  most  au- 
thentic publication,  the  Posthumous  Works 
of  a  late  illustrious  monarch  on  the  continent, 
F/ederick  the  Second.  You  will  there  see  a 
faithful  delineation  of  thfe  real  .tenets  and 
opinions  of  the  most  celebrated  philosophers 
of  Europe,  of  the  founders  and  legislators  of 
the  great  empire  of  infidelity,  with  the  philo- 
sopMc  monarch  himself  at  their  head  ;  ybd 
will  see-  evtry  secret  of  their  hearts  laid  open 

in 
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in  theif  fiu&iiiiBLr  and  confidential  corre$poii«» 
deiifte  with  each  other ;  you  will  see  that  tfafe 
grand  object  they  had  in  view  was^  what  I 
have  already  ;8tated^  the  entire  esctinction  of 
die  chrifttian  religion ;  you  will  see  that  t^y 
were  pretended  deists,  but  real  atheists ;  that 
although  the  name  of  a  Supreme  Being  WM 
eCHnetimes  mentioned^  ycit  it  was  seldom  tneo- 
tioned  but  with  ridicule  and  contempt ;  adcd 
that  they  never  conceived  him  to  be  any. thing 
more  than  the  intelligent  principle  that  ahi-^ 
mutes  all  nature,  the  source  of  life  and  motion, 
t^e  sensohum  of  the  univerde  ;  but  in  other 
respects  totally  unconnected  with  this  earth 
and  its  inhabitants,  having  no  kind  of  di«- 
rection  or  superintendence  over  them,  and 
^  as  tittle  disturbed  (these  are  their  6wA 
words)  at  what  may  happen  to  them  as  with 
what  may  happen  to  an  ant-hill,  which  the 
foot  of  the  tmveller  may  crushi  unperceived 
by  himself/' 

In  consequence  of  this  doctrine,  these  pht«- 
losophers  of  course  rejected  all  idea  of  a  Pro^ 
Tidence  and  a  moral  Governor  (^  the  world. 
They  ascribed  every  event  to  fate  or  fortune^ 
to  necessity  or  cfaaoibe ;  tibtey  denied  the  exist- 
ence 
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fmce  of  a  mul  distinct  from  the  body ;  they 
conceived  man  to  be  nothing  more  than^  an 
organized  lump  of  ^matter,  a  iudire  machine, 
an  ingemous  piece  of  clockwork,  which  when 
the  wheeb  refuse  to  act,  stands  still  and  loses 
all  power  of  motion  for  ever.  They  acknow- 
ledged nothing  beyond  the '  grave,  no  resur- 
rection, no  future  existence,  no  future  retri- 
bution :  they  considered  death  as  an  eternal 
sleep,  as  the  total  extinction  of  our  being ;  and 
they  stigmatized  all  opinions  different  from 
these  with  the  names  of  superstition,  bigotry, 
priestcraft,  fanaticism,  and  imposture. 

These  are  the  principles  uniformly  difilised 
throughout  the  whole  of  that  voluminous  tind 
extraordinary  work  to  which  I  Kave  alluded ; 
and  what  name  should  be  given  to  principles 
such  as  these  no  one  can  entertain  a  moment's 
doubt  ♦. 

But 

*  I  should  bsTe  ftit  uUtie  difficulty  in  mtaamg  the 
reader  ta  a  publicstkm  so  fall  of  inpietj  as  this,  had  I 
not  been  peifectly  ccmyinced^  that  there  can  hardly  be  a 
more  effectual  antidote  to  modem  philosophy  than  thLi 
tary  book,  lirhich  was  intended  to  diateminate  it  thtoi^ 
the  fporld,  aud  may  justly  be  considered  at  the  grind 
code,  the  opm  magnmm  of  infidelity.  The  extreme  weak* 
aces  of  tbeavgomenlsadfancedink  lyaiaitthedffutiaD 
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But  what  then  are  we  to  infer  from  all  tibial 
Is  there  any  ground  to  apprehend  that  these 
principles  will  ever  be  generally  received;, 
that  atheism  will  finally  establish  itself  in  that 
nation  where  it  made  its  first  grand  effort ; 
that  it  will  from  thence  spread  itself  over  the 
whole  continent  of  Europe,  and  at  length 
make  its  way  into  this  island  ? 

There  are,  I  know,  those  that  have  enter- 
tained these  fears ;  but  I  must  confess  myself 
not  to  be  one  of  that  number.  I  can  never 
bring  myself  to  believe,  that  any  thing  so 

contrary 

religion,  whenever  any  thing  liie  argument  is  made  use 
of;  the  wretched  sophistiy  of  all  the  metaphysical  rea8<m« 
ings  in  it  on  a  sqjpreme  intelligence,  on  the  nature  of  man, 
On  the  organization  of  matter,  on  free  agency,  necessi^jr, 
the  eternity  of  the  world,  &C.&C.;  the  gross  and  fulsome 
adulation  with  which  the  several  parties  in  this  corro^ 
pondence  load  their  royal  patron;  the  opprobrious 
qiithets,  and  unbounded  ridicule^  which  they  constantly 
apply  to  religion,  and  every  thing  held  sacred  by  men, 
not  ^paring  even  the  Dfiirrhimsell^  and  the  shameful 
profligacy  which  some  of  the  principal  characters  cotk» 
oemed  in  it  openly  charge  upon  each  other,  cannot  fail 
to  shock  and  disgust  every  serious  mind.  And  they  pre- 
sent to  us  altogether  such  a  picture  of  philosophy  and 
philosophers^  drawn  by  their  own  hands,  as  must  for 
ever  disgrace  and  sink  them  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  and 
oonfirm  and  strengthen  the  attrfiwient  of  every,  thinking 
xoai^fo  the  christian  fiiith. 
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cokitrafy  to  nature  and  experience  can  ever 
l]^peD^. 

The  ideas  T)f  a  God,  of  a  Prdvidence,  of  a 
future  state,  are^  so  inatund/ so  congexual,  so 
ct^nsolatoryr to:  the  human  mind,  so  necessary 
to  support  a  frail  being  through  the  toils,  Uie 
ewes,  the  dbtresses,  the  calamities,  the  af- 
flictions of  the  present  life,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  stifle  them  to  any  considerable 
degree j  or  to  any  great  extent,  among  large 
bodies  .of  men.  It  is  not  a  very  easy  matter 
to  take  away  at  once  the  religion  of  a  whole 
Ofttion,.  even  when  ano<iier  is  offered  in  its 
room.  ,We  know  dmt  in  the  early  ages  of 
cbrbtianity,  a  great  friinoe,  at  the  head  of  a 
mighty  empire,  and  of  a  poweAul  army,  I 
mean  the  apostate  Julian,  failed  in  the  at- 
tempt to  annihilate  the  religion  of  Christ,  and 
to  restore  paganism,  although  he  exerted  all 
jfche  force  of  his  wit,  all  the  powers  of  his  elo- 
quence, and  all  the  weight  of  his  influence  and 
I^is  authority  for  that  purpose;  although  he 
cpiployed  alternately  menaces  and  arguments, 
persecution  and  persuasion ;  and  although  he 
i  tempted 

*-  ^  This  ]part  was  written  before  there  had  beea  any 
paltiib  ^^(mnl  U  atlidumi  hyHikti  Ttd^  gdlHkjment. 
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tempted  his  subjects  with  what  a  late  cdcM 
brated  historian  somewhere  calls  "  the  ele- 
^^  gant  and  cheerful  divinities  of  Greece  and 
*^  Rome  f  that  is»  in  plainer  terms^  witii  aU 
the  licentious  festiY^tties  and  sensual  indul«' 
gences  of  idolatrous  worship. 

But  there  was  a  power  working  against  him 
which  he  felt  too  strong  for  him.  He  felt  it 
aa  impossible  to  reconstruct  the  ruins  of  pa- 
l^sm,  as  tQ  rebuild  i;he  temple  of  Jerusalem. 
In  both  cases  he  was<  overruled. and  bafiBled  by 
a  superior  agency  ;  by  hnn  who  said,  *'  that 
*'  in  Jerusalem  not  one  stone,  should  be  left 
^^  upon  another :''  and  wha  also  said,  ^^  that 
'^  his  church  was  founded  on  a  rock,  and  that 
^^  the  gate(#^f  bell  should  not  prevail  against 
*^  it." 

If  then  it  is  so  arduous  a  task  to  make  a 
irhole  nation  pass  at  ohce  from  one  religion  to 
another,  it  must  certainly  be  more  difficult  to 
make  them  rest  satisfied  witiiout  afty  religion 
a4  all ;  a  circumsitanGe  which  never  yet  hap- 
pened siiKe  the  world  began.  And,  in  fitc^ 
we  find  that  the  present  govomors^of  the  neir 
aomnonwealth  begin  to  think  that  their  pre- 

.^, ;,  i  .decessors 
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decessors  went  a  little  too  far.  They  find  that 

mankind  mil  have  some  religion,  and  are  there^ 

fore  gradually  relaxing  a  little  in  that  article. 

They  have  opened  some  of  the  churches  that 

were  before  shut  up ;  they  profess  to  acknow* 

ledge  a  Supreme  Being,  and  the  immortality 

of  the  soul,  and  have  ordered  a  festival  to  bo 

observed  on  certain  days  in  honour  of  the 

Eternal*. 

There 

*  This  new  confession  of  &ith,  introduced  by  M. 
Robespierre,  has  been  considered  by  some  as  a  great 
improvement  in  the  religions  system  of  our  ndigfabonrsy 
and  represented  as  a  complete  change  from  atheism  to 
deism.  That  it  has  the  name  and  shape  of  deism  if 
most  certain.  But  what  kind  of  deism  the  author  of  it 
intended  to  establish,  and  what  it  was  he  meant  bj 
A  Supreme  Beiko,  may  tolerably  i^  be  collected 
from  the  following  passage  in  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  authentic  papers  of  Paris,  published  during  the 
administration  of  M.  Robespierre^ 

<<  Provided  tbeidea  of  a  Supreme  Being  benothingnmt 
Aon  npMhsopkieal  abstraction^  a  guideto  theimaghiation 
in  the  pursuit  of  causes  and  eGR^a  resting-place  for  di* 
curiosity  of  inquiring  minds,  a  no$tan  merdjf  sfecutathjtp 
and  from  which  no  practical  cense juences  are  to  be  a|p^ 
jjdied  to  human  Kib,  there  can  he  no  great  dangermmdk 
anidea.  But  if  it  is  tobe  made  the  Ibundatioik  oi  moredityf 
if  it  is  to  be  accompanied  by  the  supposition^  that  there 
CXiats  a  God,  who  presides  over  the  affidrs  of  theworl4i 
and  rewards  or  punishes  men  for  their  actions  on  earthy 

•ceoirdbig  to  aom^  prindpk  of  retnbatiye  julfce^  ^^^^v 
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There  is  therefore  no  reason  to  apprehend^ 
that  atheism  will  finally  be  established  in  any 
nation  upon  earth,  much  less  that  it  will  ever 
force  itself  upon  this  country,  which,  thank 
God  !  is  not  a  soil  fitted  for  so  rank  a  weed ; 
where  scarce  one  solitary  atheist  has  appeared 
like  a  comet  once  in  a  century,  and  afber  ap- 
palling and  terrifying  the  inhabitants  with  a 
tremendous  but  momentary  blaze,  has  sunk 
at  once  into  obscurity  and  oblivion. 

But  though  there  is  no  ground  for  appre^ 
bending  the  introduction  of  atheism  amongst 
118,  yet  we  must  not  think  ourselves  secure 
from  the  inroad  of  every  species  of  infidelity. 
It;  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  the  public 

B£j£CTio||||K>F  CHRISTIANITY,  by  the  go- 
verning 

can  be  no  opinion  more  pr^fudicial  to  sociehfi^    Courier 
Uniyersel,  89th  Frimaire  (Dec.  IS)  1793« 
,.  ,?]lie  reader  wiU  obserr^  Texy  carioiu  extract,  a 

plain  and  a  just  distinction  made  between  the  Supreme 
Being  ojTphilosophersi^and  the  God  adored  by  Christians, 
ft  distinction  which  he  ought  always  to  keep  in  mind ;  and 
when  he  is  invited  (as  he  now  is)  to  exchange  Christianity 
fiir  deism,  he  will  remember  xhesartoi  Dehy  he  is  to  ac- 
knowledge. It  is  the  Supreme  Being  of  M.  Voltaire  %  of 
]d«  Robespierre^  and  Mr.  Paine ;  and  id  the  very  same 
that  the  last  of  these  gentlemen  has  taken  so  much  pain% 
ilia  reqmt pi]bUcii|ion»  to  recommend  to  this  coiu^jxy* 

f  i^  abov^  p.  S66  and  867. 
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verning  part  at  least  of  a  country  so  n$ar  our 
own,  can  possibly  take  place  without  ^ome 
risk  to  ourselves^  without  some  danger  that 
pur  own  people  may  catch  the  contagion  pf 
infidelity  from  their  neighbours.  For  w]|9a 
we  hear  them  (as  we. did  repeatedly  under 
their  first  rulers)  representing  our  religion  ^ 
a  gross  and  palpable  imposture  ;  loading  i( 
with  the  most  opprobrious  appellations ;  treat** 
ing  it  with  ^very  possible  mark  of  ignominy 
wd  insult ;  »nd  holding  up  its  Divine  Author, 
bis  laws,  his  ordinances,  his  institutions,  his 
ininister^t  and  his  altftrs,  to  universal  abhor^ 
rence  fmci  contempt ;  when  we  know  tl^t  thew 
bitter  invectives  against  revelation  hav^p  be^n 
circulated  in  the  publicatiops  of^tbe  day, 
through  every  town  and  every  village  in  this 
island,  can  we  suppose  it  possible  that  all  this 
should  have  made  no  unfavourable  impressions 
pn  the  minds  oi  the  people,  especially  of  liiA 
iUiterate,  the  ignorant,  and  i the  ttniaformfd; 
that  it  should  not  have  corrupted  the  religiottt 
principles  of  soaw,  who  were  befope  untainted; 
that  it  should  hot  have  coi;ifirmod  tibe  ia&delitjr 
of  others  that  wcie  wavering  and  irfesb}iit0i 

anddiatitihould.iiotliavfi  kpiMe^  in  «tiU 

T  more. 
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more,  that  respect,  that  reverence,  that  vene* 
ration  for  their  Maker,  their  Redeemer,  their 
religion,  and  every  thing  connected  with  it, 
which  they  had  before  been  accustomed  to 
entertain? 

For  these  reasons  it  will  be  highly  necessary 
for  every  one  entrusted  with  the  care  of  a  pa- 
rish, to  guard  his  people,  with  the  utmost  care, 
against  these  dangers ;  to  pay  a  more  than 
ordinary  degree  of  attention  to  their  instruc- 
tion in  the  great  fundamental  truths  of  reli- 
gion, both  natural  and  revealed,  more  espe- 
cially the  doctrines  of  a  moral  Governor  of 
the  world,  of  a  Providence,  a  Redeemer,  a  re* 
surrection,  a  future  state,  and  a  future  distri- 
bution of  Awards  and  punishments ;  and  to 
repel,  with  vigour  and  with  effect,  all  those 
charges  of  fraud,  falsehood,  and  fanaticism, 
which  have  been  so  liberally  thrown  on  our 
religion.  We  must,  my  reverend  brethren, 
at  this  perilous  crisis,  contend  with  peculiar 
earnestness  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints,  and  shew  that  Christianity  is  not,  as 
our  enemies  affirm,  ^^  a  cunningly  devised 
fable,'^  but  a  bbal  aevelation  from 
HBAVSN^  Aipported  by  iuc&  a  body  of  evi- 
dence. 
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dence,  as  it  is  inipossible  for  any  unprejudiced 
mind  to  resist ;  by  a  long  train  of  prophecies^ 
by  the  most  astonishing  and  best  attested  mi^ 
racles ;  by  strong  internal  marks  of  truth  ; 
by  the  purity  of  its  precepts,  the  sublimity  qf 
its  doctrines^  the  perfect  and  unspotted  cha« 
racter  of  its  'divine  Author ;  by  an  innume* 
rable  company  of  confessors,  saints,  and  mar* 
tyrs,  who  have  sealed  their  testimony  to  it 
with  their  blood,  and  by  the  visible  good 
effects  it  has  produced  in  promoting  the  wel- 
fare, comfort,  and  happiness  of  mankind. 
.  All  these  evidences,  it  is  well  known^  with 
many  other  important  and  collateral  proofs  of 
the  truth  of  our  religion,  have,  at  various  times, 
been  stated  to  the  world,  with  gieat  ability 
and  great  force  of  argument,  by  men  of  the 
first  distinction  for  talents  and  learning  in  this 
country,  both  of  the  laity  and  the  clergy, 
both  in ^ the  establishment  and  out  of,  it*. 

*  Bishop  Taylor,  Stilllngfleet,  Locke,  Clarke,  Addison, 
Bentley,  Butler,  Doddridge,  Leland,  Lardner,  Soame 
Jenyns,  Beattie,  Bryant,  and  Paley.  The  Horae  Paulinae, 
and  the  View  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  by  the 
last-mentioned  author,  are  works  of  a  very  original  cha* 
racter,  and  very  distinguished  excellence,  and  come  most 
seasonably  at  this  time  to  check  the  progress  of  mb^^ 
phikisdf^by  Snrihis  part  of  the  world.     •      .  • '*^ 

T  2  Their 
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Their  mode  of  reasoning  and  of  writings  it  is 
true,  is  in  general  better  suited  to  readers  of 
a  higher  class  than  to  the  lower  ranks  of  men; 
but  the  principal  and  most  striking  arguments 
in  each  may  easily  be  drawn  out  from  the  rest; 
may  be  cast  into  a  more  popular  form,  and 
brought  down  to  the  understandings  of  the 
common  people*  And  if  this,  or  any  thing  of 
a  similar  nature,  was  thrown  into  a  regular 
course  of  sermons  or  lectures,  and  delivered 
in  easy,  intelligible,  familiar  language,  to  your 
respective  congregations,  I  know  nothing  that 
would,  in  tliese  plulosophic  times,  render  a 
more  essential  service  to  religion,  or  tend  more 
to  preserve  the  principles  of  those  entrusted 
to  your  caie,  uncorrupted  and  unshaken  by 
those  most  pernicious  and  dangerous  publicai^ 
tions,  which  I  have  too  much  reason  to  ap^ 
prehend,  will  very  soon  be  disseminated,  with 
dreadful  industry  and  activity,  through  every 
quarter  of  this  island  *, 

But 

*  The  apprehenttons  here  expfe89ed,  have  been  lince. 
verified  by  the  appearanee  of  certain  publicationsi  the 
siost  oflBsoBivei  and  in  some  respects  the  most  dangeroosy 
thai^pcrhapsi  everbeCbtreifisultedthen^^ 

«iiiii  coBoby*   laUiiteiRocfpfVtMarlytQi^ 

^  of 
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But  besides  all  this,  there  is  another  argu- 
ment for  a  steady  adherence  to  our  divine 
religion,  both  in  principle  and  practice,  which 
may,  at  this  moment,  be  pressed  with  redou^ 
bled  force  on  the  attention  of  your  hearers. 

It 

of  Thomas  Paine.  It  is  trae^  that  in  point  of  composi- 
tion and  of  argument,  they  are  most  contemptible;  but 
the  very  meanness  of  their  style^  and  the  homeliness,  the 
plainness,  and  the  gross  £suniliarity  of  their  manner,  are 
bnt  too  well  adapted  to  the  taste  and  apprehensions  of 
those  readers  whom  they  are  meant  to  ciqptivate.  This 
is  a  mw  spedes  of  infidel  writing,  Tery  recently  intro- 
duced among  us.  Hitherto  we  have  had  to  contend  only 
with  the  Tohmds,  the  Tindals,  the  Bolingbrokes,  and 
the  Humes  of  the  age;  men,  whose  writings  could  fidl 
only  into  the  hands  of  a  few  in  the  hi^er  ranks  of  life^ 
#nd  were  not  likely  to  make  much  imprsnion  on  well- 
informed  and  well-cultivated  minds.  But  the  pieces  to 
which  I  allude  are  addressed  to  the  muUiiude^  and  are 
most  dexterously  brought  down  to  the  level  of  their  \xx^ 
derstandings.  They  compress  the  whole  poison  of  infr- 
dtiity  into  the  narrow  compass  of  an  essence  or  an  ex«- 
tract,  and  render  irrdigkm  taxg  to  the  meanest  capacity. 
They  are^  in  short,  most  artftil  snares,  laid  for  those 
numerous  and  valuable  classes  of  men,  who  have  hitherto 
escaped  the  contagion  either  of  atheism  or  deism,-^the 
ffl^anlc,  the  manu&cturer,  the  tradesman,  the  &rmer, 
the  servant,  the  labourer.  On  these  (to  whom  the  snb^ 
jest  ii  ^pdte  new,  and  who  have  neither  time  nor  taletits 
for  i^tamhilng  questions  of  this  nature)  the  bold  assets 
tion%  the  bitrt]^  Uaqihemiesi  and  coarse  buffixmems^ 

which 
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It  has  been  uniformly  and  constantly  main- 
tained by  the  best  writers,  and  by  the  great- 
est men  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  nations,  that 
ivithout  some  religion,  some  acknowledgment 
of  a  Supreme  Governor,  and  some  public  mode , 
of  testifying  our  dependence  upon  him,  no 

civil 

which  constitute  the  whole  merit  and  character  of  these 
productions,  are  perfectly  well  calculated  to  impose  and 
to  stand  in  the  place  of  argument  and  proo£  It  was  by 
small  tracts  of  this  sort,  disseminated  among  the  lower 
orders,  in  every  part  of  France,  that  the  great  body  of 
the  people  there  was  prepared  for  that  most  astonishing 
event  (which,  without  such  preparation,  could  never 
have  been  so  suddenly  and  so  generally  brought  about) 
the  public  renunciation  of  the  christian  faith.  In  order 
to  produce  the  very  same  elFect  here,  and  to  pave  the 
way  for  a  general  apostasy  from  the  gospel,  by  contami* 
nating  the  principles,  and  shaking  the  faith  of  the  infe- 
rior classes  of  the  people,  the  same  arts  have  been  em- 
ployed, the  same  little  breviates  of  infidelity,  have,  to 
my  knowledge,  been  published  and  dispersed  with  great 
activity,  and  at  a  considerable  e3q>ense,  among  the  mid- 
.dling  and  lower  ranks  of  men  in  this  country.  It  be- 
hoves, therefore,  every  minister  of  the  gospel  who  has 
the  honour  of  his  Divine  Master,  and  the  interests  of  his 
religion  at  heart,  to  wcttch  most  carefidly  the  progress  of 
SQch  pestilential  writings;  which  though  perhaps  not 
much  known,  or  talked  of  in  public,  may  be  secreify  and 
silentbf  undermining  the  foundations  of  religion,  and 
weakening  its  hcAd  on  the  public  mind,  at  a  time  when 
we  stand  most  in  need  of  its  fud  and  stipporL 
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civil  union,  no  political  community,  no  form 
of  government,  could  long  subsist.  This  po- 
sition has  been  supported  by  arguments  unan- 
swered and  unanswerable ;  and  the  invariable 
practice  of  all   the  great  legislators  in  the 

* 

worlds  who  hdve  constantly  made  religion  a 
component  d.nd  essential  part  of  their  new  in- 
stitutions, has  been  always  appealed  to  as  a 
proof  of  the  universal  opinion  of  all  wise  men 
on  this  subject.  It  has  also  been  affirmed, 
and  has  been  found  by  actual  experience  to 
be  true,  that  of  all  the  religions  that  have 
ever  yet  appeared  in  the  world,  none  were 
ever  so  well  adapted  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  society,  and  the  great  ends  of  civil  govern- 
ment, as  the  christian  revelation;  and  that 
therefore  it  is  the  obvious  interest,  as  well  as 
the  indispensable  duty  of  every  state,  to  sup- 
port and  encourage  this  religion,  to  the  ut- 
most of  their  power. 

On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  asserted  by 
those,  who  dignify  themselves  with  the  name 
of  philosophers,  that  all  this  is  nothing  more 
than  the  language  of  priestcraft,  bigotry, 
and  superstition ;  that  religion,  especially  the 
christian  religion,  instead  of  being  an  advan- 
tage. 


ttige^  iAA  teal  incumbrance  to  liie  stated  and 
l^  been  productive  pf  nothing  but  mischiefy 
qiisery,  and  desolation;  that  the  trad  ally> 
the  true  suppott  of  govei^ttmenti  is  philoscm 
jIphy;  that  to  this  6 very  itfij^rovenlent,  every 
blessing  we  enjOy»  ii^  civil  and  social  life,  is 
entirely  owihg;  and  that  if  religion  was  pro^ 
scnbed,  and  philosophy  substituted  in  its 
Muttij  and  advanced  to  6  pt6pet  degree  of 
preMsminehce,  we  should  soon  see  a  most  as^ 
tbnishing  and  most  happy  change  in  the  ia6e 
6f  human  afiairs. 

Here  then  is  the  great  question,  between 
CHRisTtANiTY  on  the  one  hand,  and  *HI* 
Lb  so  PHY  on  the  other.     The  parties  are 
fkirly  at  issue  together,  and  the  point  in  con^ 
test  between  them  is  the  most  interesting  and 
the  most  important  that  can  possibly  engage 
the  attention  of  mankind.    It  has  so  happen- 
ed,  that  this  contest  has  been  decided,  most 
completely  decided  in  our  own  times,  and 
under  our  own  eyes.    A  new  government  has 
suddenly  arisen  in  Europe ;  and  this  goverib- 
ment  had  the  courage  to  try  an  experiment 
at  its  very  first  outset,  which  has  never  once, 
ttnce  the  beginning  of  time,  been  tried  be- 
fore. 
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fore.     It  actually  tried  to  govern  mankind 
without  any  religion  at  all ;  to  make  reason 
the  only  object  of  worships  and  philosophy 
the  only  guide  of  life.  What  the  consequence^ 
of  this  experiment  have  been  we  all  know  to6 
welL     I  will  not  wound  your  ears,  nor  pain 
your  heartS)  with  a  recital  of  those  scenes  of 
complicated  misery  which  this  new  system 
produced:  nor  need  I  recal  to  your  minds 
those  blessings  which  this  country  derives^ 
and  that  unbounded  humanity  and  benevo* 
lence  which  here  continually  flow,  from  a 
contrary  system,  from  the  doctrines  and  thd 
precepts  of  our  divine  Master.     I  shall  only 
observe,  that  never  was  any  thing  so  complete 
and  perfect  as  the  triumph  of  RELiGioif 
on  this  occasion,  and  that  the  question  re» 
tfpecting  the  comparative  utility,  and  the  na« 
tional  importance  of  philosophy  and  of  chris** 
tianity,  is  now  set  at  rest  for  even 

Here  then  we  have  an  advantage  which 
none  of  our  predecessors  ever  possessed,  and 
which  it  will  be  our  own  fault  if  we  do  not 
press  to  the  utmost.  We  have  the  advantage 
^  proving,  by  fact  and  by  experiment^  by 
Events  pasBiog  unmediately  under  our  6wa 

observation 
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observation  both  at  home  and  abroad,  this 
most  important  truth ;  that  the  christian  reli* 
gion  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  conducive  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  state ;  and  that  whenever 
it  is  publicly  and  generally  renounced,  that 
moment  the  peace,  the  order,  the  comfort, 
the  security  of  civil  government  are  for  ever 
gone,  and  a  door  is  opened  to  the  admission 
of  every  thing  most  dreadful  to  human  nature, 
and  most  destructive  to  human  happioess. 

A  pipof  so  obvious  and  so  demonstrative 
as  this  cannot  fail  to  operate  most  forcibly  on 
the  minds  of  men,  cannot  fail  to  convince 
them,  more  than  a  thousand  speculative  argur 
ments,  that  by  a  firm  behef  in  the  divine 
truths  of  the  gospel,  and  a  uniform  obedience 
to  its  laws,  they  are  not  only  promoting  their 
own  individual  happiness  here,  and  hereafter, 
but  are.  doing  the  most>  essential  service  to 
THE  state;  and  that  therefore  they  are 
bound  by  the  most  sacred  ties,  public  as  well 
as  private,  to  cultivate  every  christian  grace 
and  virtue;  as  the  surest  test  of  a  genuine 
love  of  their  country,  and  as  the  only  certain 
security  again.st  those  terrible  calamities  and 
evils,  which  a,  rejection  of  the  gospel,  and  a 
'  :  violation 
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violation  of  its  most  sacred  commands  never 
fail  to  bring  along  with  them. 

Upon  the  whole,  my  brethren,  the  present 
times  and  the  present  scene  of  things,  in  al- 
most every  part  of  the  civilized  world,  are  the 
most  interesting  and  the  most  awful  that  were 
ever  before  presented  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth ;  and  such  as  must  necessarily  excite  the 
most  serious  reflections  in  every  thinking  mind. 
Perhaps  all  those  singular  events  to  which  we 
have  been  witnesses,  unparalleled  as  they  un- 
doubtedly are  in  the  page  of  history,  may  be 
only  the  beginning  of  things,  may  be  only  the 
£rst  leading  steps  to  a  train  of  events  still 
more  extraordinary;  to  the  accomplishment 
possibly  of  some  new  and  unexpected,  and  at 
present  unfathomable, ,  designs  hitherto  re- 
served and  hid  in  the  counsels  of  the  Alinighty. 
Some  we  know  there  are  who  think  that  cer- 
tain prophecies,  both  in  the  New  Testament 
and  the  Old,  are  now  fulfilling ;  that  the  signs 
of  the  times  9Lre  portentous  and  alarming;  and 
that  the  sudden  extinction  of  a  great  nionar- 
chy,  and  of  all  the  splendid  ranks  and  orders 
of  men  that  supported  it,  is  only  the  comple- 
tion m  part  of  that  prediction  in  the  goi^l* 

that 


that  ^^  the  sun  shall  be  darkened,  nxnd  t!ie 
moon  shall  not  give  her  light,  and  the  stars 
shall  fall  from  heaven ;''  before  the  second  ap* 
|>earance  of  the  Messiah,  to  judge  the  earth ; 
all  which  expressions  are  well  known  to  be 
only  figurative  emblems  of  the  great  powers 
and  rulers  of  the  world,  whose  destruction,  it 
is  said,  is  to  precede  that  great  event.  As 
to  myself  I  pretend  not  to  decide  on  these 
llrduoas  points ;  I  pretend  not  either  to  pro^ 
phesy  or  to  interpret  prophecy :  nor  shall  I 
take  upon  myself  to  pronounce,  whether  wa 
are  now  approaching  (as  some  think)  to  the 
ttiillennium  or  to  the  day  of  judgment,  or  to 
liny  other  great  and  tremendous  and  universal 
change  predicted  in  the  sacred  writings.  But 
this  I  am  sure  of,  that  the  present  unexampled 
state  of  the  christian  world  is  a  loud  and  a 
powerful  call  upon  all  men,  but  upon  us  above 
all  men,  to  take  peculiar  heed  to  our  ways, 
and  to  prepare  ourselves,  as  well  as  those 
oommitted  to  our  care,  for  every  thing  that 
ttmy  befid  us,  be  it  ever  so  novel,  ever  so  cala** 
nitons*  If  in  the  midst  of  those  clouds  that 
Hatheir  round  us  we  ban  sit  perfectly  tranquil 
And  «<tmposed  J  if  wecan  be  altogether  on*^ 

8  concerned 
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unearned  and  indifferent  to  the  indignities 
offered  to  our  holy  religion^  and  to  the  effects 
they  may  have  on  the  minds  of  our  own  peor 
pie ;  if  in  so  critical  a  moment  we  can  desert 
our  proper  stations,  and  plunge  into  the  cares^ 
the  business,  the  pleasures^  or  the  amusements 
of  the  world ;  if  we  can  rest  easy  and  satisfied 
at  a  distance  from  our  parishioners,  surround* 
ed  as  we  must  see  them  to  be  with  the  most 
imminent  danger  to  their  souls,  from  which 
it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  protect  them :  above 
all,  if  instead  of  edifying  and  reforming  others 
by  the  sanctity  of  our  manners,  and  the  pu*» 
rity  of  our  conversation,  we  lead  them  by  ouf 
own  example  into  vice  and  irreligion,  what  a 
load  of  indignation  are  we  treasuring  up  for 
ourselves  against  that  solemn  day  when  we 
must  render  an  account  of  the  sacred  chofgo 
committed  to  us  by  our  Ahnighty  Judge! 
But  cases  such  as  these  are,  I  trast,  very  rare 
among  us  indeed ;  and  I  can  witii  difBculfejr 
hnng  myself  to  believe,  that  there  is  a  single 
individual  of  our  order  (be  his  general  cha^ 
XBCter  what  it  may)  that  does  not  feel  the 
awftil  pressure  of  the  present  hour ;  fbat  doal 
i|^ot  feel  the  powerful  obligations  it.  in^seaoa 

him 
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him  to  exert  his  utmost  care  and  diligence  in 
the  discharge  of  all  his  sacred  functions,  and 
in  an  unremitted  attention  to  all  the  spiritual 
wants  and  necessities  of  his  people.  There 
never  was,  I  will  venture  to  say,  in  the  history 
of  this  island  a  single  period  in  which  the 
personal  residence,  and  personal  exertions  of 
the  parochial  clergy  were  ever  more  wanted^ 
or  more  anxiously  looked  bp  to,  and  expected 
and  demanded^  by  the  general  voice  of  the 
whole  nation,  than  at  this  moment ;  in  order 
to  fortify  the  faith  and  sanctify  the  manners 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  people ;  and  to  press 
upon  them  repeatedly  and  forcibly,  those  di- 
vine precepts  of  Holy  Writ,  which  contain 
the  best  rules  for  every  part  of  their  conduct, 
piivate,  public,  political,  and  religious.  It  is 
to  these  exertions,  my  brethren,  properly  di- 
rected and  prudently  conducted,  that  we  must 
principally  owe  that  order^  that  quietness, 
that  dutiful  subjection  to  all  lawful  and  con- 
stitutional authority  which  the  Scriptures 
most  peremptorily  enjoin,  and  which  are  in- 
dispensably necessary  to  the  security  and  sta- 
bility of  this  and  of  every  other  government 
upon  earth.  . 
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FULHAM,  Mat  81,  1797. 
Rev.  Brethren^ 
Having,  with  great  concern,  observed  that 
various  profanations  of  the  Sabbath  have  of  late 
years  been  evidently  gaining  ground  among 
us;  so  as  to  threaten  a  gradual  desecration 
of  that  holy  day,  Imust  very  earnestly  ^ile^ 
quest  you  to  exert  your  atmoit  eflfortsMrithin 
the  precincts  of  the  parishes  that  are  com- 
mitted to  your  care,  to  counteract,  as  much 
as  possible,  the  progress  of  this  tilarming 
evil.  •        . 

The 
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The  profanations  which  I  now  allude  to, 
are  the  travelling  of  stage-waggons  and  stage- 
coaches on  the  Lord's-day,  the  printing  and 
dispersing  of  Sunday  newspapers,  the  exercise 
of  several  worldly  trades  and  occupations 
(among  which  some  public  breweries  have,  I 
am  told,  been  noticed)  and  more  particularly 
the  practice  which  has  within  the  last  two  or 
three  years  very  much  prevailed,  of  employing 
various  labourers  and  workmen,  such  as  car- 
penters, bricklayers,  painters,  &c.  in  repairing 
and  erecting  houses  and  other  buiklings  on 
Sundays,  as  on  the  common  days  of  the  week. 

All  these,  you  must  be  sensible,  are  very 
gross  violations  of  the  rest  and  sanctity  of  the 
Sabbath ;  arid  I  must  therefore  entreat  you  to 
keep  a  watchful  eye  on  every  thing  of  this  m* 
tore  in  your  own  parish ;  and,  if  you  see  any 
attempt  to  introduce  3uch  dangerous  innova* 
ti4Hi8»  you  will,  I  trust,  make  every  oppositiop 
to  them  in  your  power,  and  state  the  inde^ 
oeocy  and  imfieKy  of  them,  both  in  your  pub* 
li^  discourses  and  in  private  expo3tulation3.  I 
)iav#  my«elf  found  by  experience  in  more  cases 
tban  ime,  that  a  deadly  representation  of  the 
tetreme  impropriety  and  mischief  of  such 

practices 
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practices  made  privately  to.  the  authors  of 
them  will  sometimes  have  tlie  desired  effect* 
If,  however,  this  should  &il,  you  will  then  na« 
tu rally  have  recourse  in  the  first  place  to:your 
churchwardens  for  their .  co-^operation  and  as^ 
sistance ;  and  their  exertions  in  the  zealous 
execution  of  their  office  have,  I  know,  been 
frequ!ently.  attended  with  success.  But  if  still 
higher  authority  be  found  necessary,  applica- 
tion must  be  made  to  the  magistrates  of  the 
district  in  which  your  parish  is  situated,  for 
their  concurrence  and  support. 

Our  ancestors  have,  as  you  well  know,  with 
no  less  wisdom  than  piety ,  made  the  religious 
observance  of  the  Sunday  a  part  of  the  law  of 
the  land,  and  have  protected  it  by  various  sta- 
tutes, which  strictly  prohibit,  .under  certain 
penalties,  the  exercise  of  all  worldly  callings 
and  occupations  on  that  day ;  works  of  neces- 
sity  and  charity  only  excepted.  And  there 
are  many  excellent  magistrates,  both  in  the 
metropolis  and  in  several  other  parts  of  this 
diocese,  who  will,  I  know,  on  your  suggestion, 
be  perfectly  ready  to  enforce  the  due  execution 
of  these  laws,  and  exert  themselve/i  with  zeal 

u  and 
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and  with  spirit  in  the  suppression  of  those  enopf. 
mities  which  have  been  here  pointed  out. 
•  You  will,  I  am  sure,  agree  with  me  in  think* 
ing,  that  if  these  and  similar  profanations  of 
the  christian  Sabbath  are  suffered  to  gain 
ground  and  spread  without  controul,  they 
would  quickly  counteract  all  the  bene6cial 
purposes  of  that  divine  institution,  and  pro- 
duce a  most  fittal  efiect  on  the  principles  and 
morals  of  the  people.  It  is,  therefore,  highly 
necessary  to  check  these  infringements  of  the 
ordinances  of  Heaven ;  and,  at  this  moment 
more  particularly,  when  we  have  pecuUar  need 
of  the  protection  of  the  Almighty,  it  becomes, 
more  than  ever,  our  indispensable  duty  to  re- 
^st  with  vigour  every  insult  that  is  offered  to 
Him  and  his  religion,  and  to  guard  that  day 
which  is  appropriated  to  his  service,  and  which 
He  claims  as  his  own,  from  those  daring 
encroachments  which  worldly  men  are  conti« 
nually  making  upon  it,  in  defiance  of  common 
decency,  and  the  most  positive  laws,  both 
human  and  divine. 

This  kingdom  has,  from  the  period  of  tht 
Reformation  to  this  time,  been  distinguished 

among 
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among  the  nations  of  the  christian  world,  fot 
the  solemnity,  the  decency,  and  the  propriety 
with  which  the  Lord's  day  has  been  here 
usually  observed.  It  is  a  distinction  which 
does  us  credit,  and  is  altogether  worthy  of 
the  first  protestant  church  in  Europe.  I  am 
therefore  very  seriously  anxious  that  we  should 
maintain  inviolate  this  glorious  pre-eminence; 
being  perfectly  convinced  that  the  sacred  day 
which  both  God  and  man  have  set  apart  for 
religious  worship  and  rest,  is  the  grand  bol- 
wark  of  Christianity ;  and,  that  on  the  due 
application  of  it,  to  those  important  purposes, 
depends  in  a  great  measure  the  very  existence 
of  that  religion  in  these  realms. 

I  am. 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

B.  LONDON. 
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Reverend  Brethren, 

Si$rc£  we  last  met  in  this  place,  we  hav# 
enjoyed  eighteen  months  of  tranquillity  and 
peace ;  and  although  we  ought  to  be  thank- 
ful to  Providence  even  for  that  brief  respite 
from  the  miseries  and  desolations  of  war,  yet 
the  free  and  unrestrained  intercourse  which  it 
has  of  course  produced  between  this  island 
and  foreign  countries,  has,  I  fear,  in  one  re* 
spect  been  attended  with  consequences  which 
we  may  have  much  reason  to  lameat.  What 
the  state  of  society,  of  religion,  and  of  morals 
is,  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  is  no  secret  to  any 
me ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  such 

inoltitudey 
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multitudes  of  our  countrymen,  especially  of 
OUT  young  countrymen,  as  have  for  nearly  the 
last  two  years  resorted  to  the  continent,  can 
have  entirely  escaped  the  contagion  of  prin- 
ciples and  manners,  highly  repugnant  to  the 
decency  and  sobriety  of  our  national  cha- 
racter, to    those  virtuous  sentiments  which 
have  been  early  impressed  upon  our  minds, 
and  to  those  important  duties,  private,  do- 
mestic, and  public,  which  we  have  hitherto 
been  accustomed  to  regard  with  reverence. 
Add  to  this,  that  many  foreign  publications  of 
the  most  pernicious  tendency  have,  during 
this  interval  of  repose,  found  their  way  into 
this  kingdom  ;  and  from  one  of  them  more 
particularly  (which  is  a  regular  code  and  sys- 
tem of  infidelity,  much  admired  and  applaud- 
ed abroad)  a  short  abstract  has  been  made 
here,  in  order  to  bring  it  within  the  reach 
both  of  the  pockets  and  the  understanding  of 
the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity,  and  to  diffuse  the  toisi^ries  of  impiety 
and  irreligion  as  widely  as  fy&s.^ible  through 

every  part  of  this  kingdom  *. 

Under 

r«  ^'Tbe  tract;  here:  alliided.  tp  (which  I  pr6daped  to 
^e  Chrgj  at  my  vidtatioD,  but  which  I  do  not  think 

it 
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Under  these  circumstaDces^  we,  my  bre- 
thren,  who  are  the  appointed  guardians  of  the 
morals  and  the  religion  of  this  country,  are 

.powerfully  called  upon  to  guard  our  people 
with  the  utmost  care,  not  only  against  those 

-irregularities  which  may  be  considered  as  lhe 
natural  growth  of  our  own  climate,  but  against 
those  exotic  vices  and  systems  of  impiety, 
which  there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe 
have  been  of  late  imported  among  us. 

For  this  purpose  we  must  not  content  our- 
selves with  the  discharge  of  our  ordinary  oc- 
cupations, and  our  stated  functions,  but  must 
enter  with  zeal  and  with  ardour  into  all  the 
various  private  duties  of  the  pastoral  care. 
More  particularly,  we  must  be  careful  to  ex- 
plain to  our  people,  clearly  and  forcibly,  the 
principal  evidences  on  which  the  truth  of  our 
religion  rests,  the  great  fundamental  doctrines 
of  the.  christian  faith,  and  all  the  various  im- 

vjtortant  precepts  which  it  requires  us  to  b^ 
lieve.  All  these  we  must  press  upon  them 
mtk  devout  and  solemn  eamratness,  and  exert 

all 

rit  expedient  to  name  here).has  ■  passed  through  several 
jeditions;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  larger  work  &ffOi 
which  it  was  extracted,  constituted  the  whole  library  of 
"^e  of  the  rebels  lately  executed  in  Ireland* 
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all  the  powers  and  all  the  talents  we  are  pos- 
sessed of,  in  endeavouring  to  fortify  tbeir 
minds  by  every  virtuous  and  every  religious 
principle,  against  the  many  new  temptations^ 
both  to  apostasy  from  their  faith,  and  to  dis- 
soluteness of  manners,  which  may  now  pos- 
sibly assail  them.  For  all  these  meritorious 
services  the  pubUc  will  principally  look  up  to 
that  most  valuable  and.  respectable  body  of 
men,  the  parochial  Clergy  of  the  church  of 
England.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  their  efforts  to  preserve  the  faith  and  the 
morals  of  their  parishioners,  if  steadily  per- 
severed in,  .will,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  be 
finally  successful.  For  it  is  inconceivable  how 
much  may  be  done  in'  this  way,  how  much 
Tice  and  misery  may  be  prevented,  how  much 
.virtue  and  happiness  may  be  produced,  by 
a  truly  laborious,  conscientious,  exemplary 
dergjnnan,  residing  constantly  on  his  bene- 
fice, whose  great  business  and  dehght  it  is  to 
advance  the  welfare  and  save  the  souls  of  his 
parishioners;  who,  like  his  blessed  Master, 
.goes  about  doing  goody  watching  over  his 
'people  with  paternal  tenderness  and  anxiety, 
[kiiinvtf^fl^  wi^  tibem  fai|uliarly  and  afiec^ 

tioiiateIy>. 
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tionately^  instructaiig  them)  cafefuUy.  and  assi* 
duoudy  in  the  groimdi  and  foimdation:of  their 
faith  in  Chnst,  aml:^  fthe  dd^rines  of  that 
truly  apOBtolicdl:  ohmrc^  finwhii^  fkhey  kBiie 
th^  hap^iUieifi  to  be  bmrn  and  edift^ited  ;V  im« 
;  presdittg" 'Strongly  on  their ;  minds  aU  the  \%« 
nikk  ditties  of  their'  high  and  heavenly  caUingy 
rebuking '  th^  bold,  impdrntent  ofiendet,  en- 
bouTdging  file  humble  arid  the  penitent,  seiz-* 
ing  eagerly  every  opportunity  that  sickness 
br  misfoituiie  or  affliction  a(iR)rds,  of  softening 
and  subduing  their  hearts  with  this  powe«?-of 
'■  religion,,  and  inspiring  thetn  with  a  resolation 
to  "repel  with-  vigour  every  attempit  tbat  shaP 
be  made  %o  seduce  them  ironi  their  belief  in 

» 

the  gospel,  and  their  allegiance  to  their  bea* 
venly  Sovereign. 

A  conduct  such  as  this,  will,  I  am  persuadedt 

be  a  sovereign  antidote  to  the  poison  of  that 

^continental  depravity  which  might  dtberwise 

difibse  itself  over  this  island,  and  coAtaminaie 

liki^;  minds  and  manners  of  its  inhabitants^     i 

iftut  beside  this,  which  is  unquestionably  our 

^prl^jkil  object,  it  will  have  another  ^ect, 

lof  nbf  -small  imbortance  in  the  present  titnes. 

It 'iriU  t^d  greatly  to  check  the  pregies^of 

'•■'■'■■-  -every' 
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every  species  of  enthusiasm,  and  to  restrain 
those  unjustifiable  schisms  and  separations 
from  the  established  diijurch,  which  have  of 
late  been  too  much  prevalent  among  us. 
It  is,  I  believe,  a  fact  which  admits  of  little 
'  doubt,  that  when  the  itinerant  preacher  goes 
forth  upon  his  mission,  he  commonly  looks 
out  for  those  parishes  where  either  the  shep* 
herd  has  entirely  deserted  his  flock,  and  is 
employing  or  amusing  himself  elsewhere,  or 
where  he  unfortunately  pays  so  little  attention 
Vtoit,  is  so  indolent,  so  lukewarm,  so  indifferent 
to  its  welfare,  as  to  make  it  an  easy  prey  to 
every  bold  invader.    There  that  invader  finds 
an  easy  access,  and  a  welcome  reception ;  and 
^soon  collects  together  a  large  number  of  pro- 
selytes.    But,  in  general,  he  very  prudently 
.  keeps  aloof  from  those  parishes  where  he  sees 
a  Resident  minister  conducting  himself  in  the 
'  manner  I  have  above  described ;  watching  ov^r 
his  people  with  unremitting  care ;  grounding 
them  early  in  the  rudiments  of  sound  religion ; 
guarding  them    carefully  against   the :  fidse 
'  glosses  And  dangerous  delusions  of  iUiteral^ 
and'  unauthorised  teachers;  bringing  them  to 

a  coit$tftli|;  attendance  on  diyiiie  worship  in 
^     .J  their 
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their  parish  churches;  and  manifesting  the 
same  zeal,  activity,  and  earnestness  to  restrain 
his  people  in  the  church  of  England,  which  he 
sees  others  exert  to  seduce  them  from  it.  Into 
parishes  so  constituted,  the  self-commissioned 
preacher  seldom,  if  ever,  enters ;  or,  if  he  does, 
he  rarely  gains  any  permanent  footing,  any 
settled  establishment  m  them*.     He  is  in 
most  cases  forced  to  give  way  to  the  superior 
weight  and  influence  of  a  regular,  a  learned, 
an  exemplary,  and  a  diligent  pastor.    This, 
then,  is  the  true,  the  most  efiectual  way,  of 
counteracting  the  progress  of  schism  and  fa- 
naticism. There  are  numbers,  I  am  persuaded, 
here  present,  who  can,  from  their  own  expe- 
rience, and  their  own  laudable  exertions,  bear 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  this  position :  and 
whenever  this  remedy  is  universally  applied, 
(as  I  hope  and  trust  it  gradually  will)  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  predict  that  the  evil  complained  of 
will  be  considerably  lessened,  in  some  in- 
stances entirely  subdued^. 

Indeed,  it  would,  I  think,  be  degradmg  to 

the 

^  The  reader  will  easily  perceive,  that  some  of  these 
observations  cannot,  for  obvious  reasons,  be  strictly  ap- 
plied to  the  very  pqpalous  parishes  of  London  apd  its 
ittWfdiate  vicinity. 

t  See  note  (A)  ia  the  Appendix,  p.  %U., 
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the  honour  smd,  dignijty  df  our  ancient  imd 
venerable  establishment,  to  suppose  that,  fk 
church  founded  on  the  •  gospel  of  Chrbtj 
cemented  with  ,thie  blood  of  its  martyrs ;  con- 
structed by  soine  of  tH^  wisest,  most  learoedf 
most  piious,  most  emioent  of  men  of  that  m 
almost  any  other  period ;  a  clinrch  which  \mi 
i^tood  the  te3t  of  ^es  aiid  the  shock  of  pet^ 
seCutioQ ;.  which  is  the  great  bulwark  of 
protestantism  in  Europe,  the  admiration  of 
foreign  nations,  and.  tihe  glory  of  our  own  ;  it 
would,  I  say,  be  paying  but  an  ill  compliment 
.  to  such  an  establishment  to  suppose,  that  a 
church  so  constituted,  and  at  the  same  timo 
supported  and  protected  by  the  state,  can  bi 
shaken,  or  in  any  material  degree  injured,  by 
the  invectives  or  misrepresentations  oi  any 
adversaries  that  we  have  to  Qontend  with.  No, 
jny  brethren,  let  us  think  better  of  ourselves) 
let  us  be  true  to  ourselves ;  let  us  make  the 
be^t  use  of  the  vast  advantages  we  possess ; 
let  us  exert  ourselv^  in  our  several  stations 
with  diligence,  with  vigour,  with  energy,  and 
with  perseverance,  and  we  have  nothing  to 

fear*. 

We 

*  See  note  (B)  in  die  Appoidix,  )p.  S«7.— K  is 'with 
yreat  satisfiMrtioD  I  can  ttat^  thi^  die  number  of  ytnibg 

a  '    persons 
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We  have,  indeed,  in  the  present  times, 
peculiar  reason  for  cherishing  and  protecting 
our  national  church,  and  adhering  to  it  with 
inviolable  fidelity.  We  have  seen,  in  more 
countries  than  one,  the  fatal  consequeBice^^ 
that  have  arisen  to  morals  and  to  religion  from 
the  subversion  of  ancient  religious  institu*^ 
tions ;  from  dissolving  the  natural  connection 
between  the  church  and  the  state ;  from  de- 
priving religion  of  all  support  from  the  public, 
and  leaving  it  entirely  to  the  pious  zeal  and 
9pontaneous  generosity  of  individuals. 

About  twenty  years  ago  we  were  told,  in 
a  variety  of  publications,  written  by  men  of 
considerable  talents,  dissenting  from  the 
church  of  England*,  that  all  ecclesiastical  es- 
tablishments were  unchristian  and  pernicious 
things;  that  they  were  a  check  to  all  libe- 
rality of  opinion,  all  freedom  of  inquiry, 
and  hurtful  to  the  interests  of  morality  dnd 

religion. 

persons  confirmed  in  the  course  of  my  last  visitation  in 
1803,  exoceds  that  of  any  former  one;  a  circumstance 
which  afibrds,  I  think,  a  fair  presumption  that  (in  the  dio*> 
cest  of  London  at  least)  the  members  of  the  church  of 
Kigland  are  not  diminished  in  their  numbers,  and  have 
not  lost  any  thing  of  their  accustomed  reverence  fov-th^ 
flolton  ordinances  of  the  church  to  which  they  belong. 
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idiigion.  It  \ras  contended,  that  if  we  cotild 
once  see  a  great  nation  emancipated  from 
ihese  fetters  upon  the  conscience  and  the  un- 
derstanding; if  we  could  see  it  nobly  extri-. 
eating  religion  from  all  connection  with  the 
state ;  refusing  all  support  to  any  £sivourite 
communion,  any  privileged  church ;  shewing 
no  kind  of  distinction  whatever  to  any  one 
sect  of  christians,  but  leaving  them  all  to  pro^ 
vide  for  themselves  as  well  as  they  could ;  we 
should  soon  see  the  happy  effects  of  such  a 
generous  and  rational  system ;  we  should  see 
siich  a  scene  of  liberty,  of  peace,  of  harmony, 
of  virtue,  of  happiness,  of  pure  morality,  and 
genuine  religion,  as  was  never  before  witnessed 
in  the  world. 

It  has  so  happened,  my  brethren,  that  this 
so  much  wished  for  experiment  has  actually 
been  tried ;  it  has  been  tried  in  our  own  times 
in  two  great  countries,  in  the  republic  of  Ame- 
rica, and  in  the  republic  of  France.  In  the  for- 
mer, most  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishments 
which  subsisted  in  the  southern  provinces  have 
been  destroyed ;  all  public  provision  and  pro- 
tection withdrawn  from  the  church  of  Eng- 
land :  and  the  episcopal  clergy  left  principally 

6  to 
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to  the  eleemosynary  contributions  of  their 
congregations. .  And  what  has  jbeen  the  con*- 
sequence?  Has  religion  obtained  a  more  pow- 
erful and  more  ex^tensive  influence  over  the 
inhabitants  of  those  states  ."^  Are  their  churches 
better  frequented,  their  morals  improved,  and 
(as  we  were  taught  to  expect)  piety,  virtue,, 
and  happiness,  diffused  universally  through- 
out the  land?  No  one,  I  apprehend,  who  is 
well  acquainted  with  the  present  state  of  that 
country,  will  affirm  this  to  be  the  case.  Had 
so  propitious  and  so.  remarkable  a  change 
taken,  place,  it  would  scarcely  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  so  many  travellers  as  have  lately 
visited  that  continent,  much  less  the  obser- 
vation of  their  own  M'riters,  who  would  very 
naturally  have  dwelt  with  no  small  degree  of 
triumph  and  exultation  on  a  circumstance  so 
honourable  to  their  native  land.  But  nothing 
of  this  sort  has,  I  believe,  as  yet  appeared. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  told  by  a  writer  of 
credit,  who  lately  travelled  over  a  consider* 
able  part  of  that  country,  that  in  one  of  the 
southern  provinces,  where  the  ecclesiastical 
establishment  has  been  destroyed,  "  many  of 
the  churches  are  falling  into  decay;  and  ia 

X  ^nt 
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one  of  the  principal  towns  divine  service  is  not 
performed  more  than  once  in  two  or  three 
weeks ;  that  very  Utt;le  regard  is  paid  by  the 
people  in  general  to  Sunday;  and  scarcely  any 
sense  of  religion  left  upon  their  minds*/' 

If  we  now  turn  our  eyes  to  France,  the 
^ts  are  still  more  striking,  and  the  conclu- 
sion arising  from  them  becomes  infinitely  more 
forcible. 

In  the  convulsions  which  so  long  agitated 
that  wretched  country,  the  ancient  reli^ous 
establishment,  as  well  as  the  ancient  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom,  were  completely  swept 
away,  and  involved  in  one  common  ruin.  Did 
this  produce  in  the  smallest  degree  a  purer 
mode  of  religion,  or  a  purer  system  of  morals  ? 
It  ended,  sis  we  all  know,  in  such  a  depravation 
of  both  as  is  not  to  be  paralleled  in  the  annals 
of  any  other  chnstian  country.  And  so  sen- 
sible were  the  governing  people  of  that  coun- 
try themselves  of  the  fatal  mischiefs  arising 
from  the  annihilation  of  the  national  religion, 
that  to  prevent  the  total  dissolution  of  all  those 
bonds  that  unite  men  together  in  social  order 

*  See  Weld's  Travels  through  the  States  of  North 
Amerieit  vol  L  p.  177. 

^-'  and 
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and  civil  sabordination,  and  the  otter  extino 
tion  of  every  principle  of  virtue,  honour,  and 
common  honesty,  they  found  it  indispensably 
necessary  to  restore  the  religious  establisl^^ 
ment  of  their  ancestors  in  some  degree  to  its 
ancient  state. 

Here  then  we  have  two  instances  directly 
in  point ;  we  have  two  irresistible  proofs  of 
the  necessity  of  a  religion  united  with  and 
protected  and  supported  by  the  state.  We 
have  it  demonstrated  to  us  not  merely  by 
reason,  by  argument,  by  abstract  theory  ^  bat 
by  actual  ei^periment,  lliat  all  th^  fine  things 
promised  to  us,  and  all  the  flattering  prospects 
held  out  to  us  of  I  know  not  what  improve- 
ments in  virtue  and  religion,  if  we  would  con- 
sent to  dissolve  the  present  connection  between 
the  government  and  the  religion  of  this  coun- 
try, and  throw  down  all  the  barriers  of  our 
legal  ecclesiastical  establishment,  are  mere  vi^ 
sionary  imaginations  and  romantic  projects; 
and  that  it  is  our  wisdom,  our  duty,  and  oor 
*  interest  to  adhere  steadily  in  this,  as  in  most 
other  instances,  to  the  sage  and  venerable  in- 
stitutions of  our  ancestors.  Taught,  then,  by 
the  experience  of  other  countries,  as  well  as 

X  8  by 
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hy  our  pwa,  Ifet  ■  us  leiam  to'  appfeci&le  a^  we 
jOMgbt  the.  many  solid  advantages  resuhing  to 
IXiorality  and  religion,  from  a  well-constituted 
4iiatianal  church.  And  let  us  at  the  same  time 
flianifest  our  gratitude  to. the  government  .that 
protects  us,  by  an  inviolable  attachment  to 
it;  by  exerting  ourselves  in  our  several  sta- 
tions to  maintaih  apd  support  it  to  the  utmost 
of'  ouir  power;  and  by;diffusing  as  far  ^s  we 
ard  able,  a  spirit tof  loyalty  to  our  gracious 
sovereign,  of  obedience  to  the  laws,  of  love 
axid  reverence  for  our  unrivalled  constitution, 
among  all  those  who  are  committed  to  our 
care. 

.  Of  all  this  indeed,  we  have  already  given 
the  most  substantial  proofs,  in  those  perilous 
times  when  the  state  was  in  the  utmost  danger, 
and  stood  in  need  of  the  cordial  assistance 
apd  support  of  all  its  friends*.  In  that  im- 
portant and  arduous  conflict  in  which  our  all 
was  at  stake,  when  we  were  surrounded  by  a 
iftost  formidaible  host  of  enemies  without,  and 
in  hourly  apprehensions  frQm  the  insidious 
machiaation3  of  perfidious  jtraitors  within,  in 

.  ^  In  tlic  condosion  of  tbe  year  1 792,  and  daring  the 
wh<da  of  the  hai  war. 
M  that 
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that  awful  momept  the  conduct  of  the  .clergy 
of  the  church  of  England  was  such  as^  I  trusty 
will  never  be  forgotten.  It  was  firoii  steai^y v 
loyal,  active,  sealous  in  support  of  the  constH 
tution.  They  bore  with  patience  and  ^widf 
magnanimity,  the  heavy  burthens  whiclv  'the 
exigencies  of  the  state  rendered  absolutely 
necessary,  but  which  fell  with  peculiar  weiglife 
on  those  among  them  of  slender  incomes  and 
large  families :  and  far  from  murmuring  or 
repining,  or  expressing  any  discontent,  they 
manifested  the  utmost  earnestness  and  alacrity 
in  serving  their  country  in  every  way  consist- 
ent with  the  sanctity  of  their  profession ;  using 
at  the  same  time  their  best  endeavours,  by 
their  discourses,  their  conversation,  their  wri» 
tings^  and  their  example,  to  excite  a'i^imilar 
spirit  of  patriotism  in  the  minds-' of  all  their 
parishioners.  And  when  it  is  considered  tliat 
the  whole  kingdom  is  divided  into  certaindis^ 
tricts  called  parishes,  which  are  all  under  the 
spiritual  direction  of  their  respective,  pastors, 
who  have,  or  may  have,  a  constant  intercourse 
and  communication  with  theni,  both  in  public 
and  in  private ;  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  sayi 
that  the  united  efforts  of  such  a  body  of  men, 

of 
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pf  such  talents  and  such  opportunities^  exert* 
ing  all  their  powers  and  all.  their  influence  in 
support  of  the  constitution,  contributed  more 
to  preserve  the  people  from  the  poison  of  those 
pestilential  principles  which  were  so  industri- 
ously disseminated  among  them,  and  to  keep 
them'  firm  and  steady  in  their  duty  and  their 
allegiance,  than  perhaps  any  other  class  of 
men  in  the  kingdom*.  These  are  services 
certainly  of  the  highest  importance,  and  can- 
not iiul  to  secure  to  the  clergy  of  the  church 
of  England  the  protection  of  that  government 
to  which  they  have  shewn  themselves  so 
warmly  attached,  and  even  to  render  it  dis- 
posed to  extend  such  further  assistance  to 
them  as  their  circumstances  may  require. 

At  the  same  time  it  will  be  naturally  ex- 
pected, both  by  our  rulers  and  by  the  country 
at  large,  that  we  should  make  a  suitable  re- 
turn for  their  kindness  and  liberality  towards 

us, 

^  There  can  be  no  doubt,  bat  that,  in  the  present  awfid 
crisis  of  the  kingdom,  the  ooodnct  q(  die  dergjr  wiU  be 
the  same  as  in  the  timet  above  gUnded  to.  Indeed,  se- 
veral exceHent  publications  from  their  pens  have  already 
appeared,  tending  to  animate  their  parishioners  to  a 
manly  and  v^^Otous  defence  of  didr  native  land,  Aeir 
litws,  their  liberties,  and  their  religion. 
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US,  by  a  redoubled  attention  to  all  the  im- 
portant duties  of  our  profession ;  and  more 
especially  to  that  which  must  be  the  foun- 
dation of  them  all,  and  without  which  scarcely 
any  one  of  those  duties  can  be  effectually 
performed,  personal  residence  upon  our  cures. 
This  great  question  is  now  before  the  legisla- 
ture; and  to  their  wisdom  and  justice  we  must 
leave  the  decision  of  it.  Whatever  that  may 
be,  t/ouj  my  Brethren,  will,  I  am  persuaded, 
be  at  perfect  ease  upon  the  subject ;  because, 
I  trust,  and  have  good  reason  to  believe,  that 
you  are  in  the  habit  of  being  influenced  by 
higher  and  nobler  motives  than  those  of  a 
constrained  obedience  to  human  laws,  and  the 
fear  of  penal  statutes.  You  look  beyond  them 
to  far  more  sacred  obligations  ;  to  conscience, 
to  duty ;  to  the  injunctions  of  your  divine 
Master;  to  the  everlasting  welfare  of  the 
people  committed  to  your  charge ;  and,  above 
all,  to  that  awful  day  when  you  must  give  an 
account  of  your  stewardship.  That  you  are 
actuated  by  considerations  such  as  these  I 
think  myself  warranted  to  inter,  from  that 
readiness  which  you  have  always  manifested 
to  comply  with  any  regulations  I  have  judged 
^  it 
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it  necessary  to  make,  more  particularly  in  the 
article  of  residence ;  which  has,  I  confess, 
always  been  an  object  near  to  my  heart. 
And  in  this  I  have  been  gratified,  if  not  to  the 
full  extent  of  my  wishes,  yet  certainly  to  a 
degree  which  is  very  consolatory  to  my  mind ; 
and  which  enables  me  to  say  with  truth,  that 
since  my  accession  to  this  see,  and  even  ^ince 
the  period  of  my  last  visitation,  the  number 
of  resident  incumbents  has  been  materially 
increased. 

It  is  a  singular  satisfaction  to  me  to  have 
received  from  various  parts  of  my  diocese, 
the  most  favourable  accounts  of  the  effects 
produced  by  the  Sunday  schools  lately  esta- 
blished there.  I  am  assured  that  they  have 
wrought  a  visible  and  a  happy  change  in  the 
manners  and  morals,  not  only  of  the  rising 
but  of  the  present  existing  generation.  In 
some  places,  from  a  state  little  short  of  pagaa 
ignorance  and  irreligion,  both  the  young  and 
the  old  have  acquired  habits  of  morality,  in- 
dustry, and  piety ;  and  churches,  which  before 
were  almost  deserted,  are  now  crowded  with 
hearers  and  with  communicants. 

These  flattering  accounts  strongly  confirm 

the 
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the  good  opinion  I  have  long  entertained  of 
'  these  institutions,  founded  on  the  experience 
1  had  of  their  beneficial  influence  in  a  fonrier 
diocese,  more  extensive  and  not  much  less 
•populous  than  even  this.  At  the  same  time, 
I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  prejudices  which 
have  of  late  prevailed  respecting  schools  of 
this  sort,  and  the  various  objections  that  have 
been  urged  against  them. 

The  principal  one,  and,  indeed,  the  only 
one  that  merits  notice  is,  that  they  are  some- 
times perverted  into  nurseries  of  disaffection 
and  enthusiasm,  and  thus  become  dangerous 
instruments  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
enemies  to  the  constitution  both  in  church 
and  state.  If  the  fact  be  so,  instead  of  being 
an  objection  to  Sunday  schools  rightly  comtu 
tuted  and  well  conducted^  it  appears  to  me  a 
very  powerful  argument  in  their  favour.  For 
if  such  schools  are  placed  (as  they  always 
ought  to  be)  under  the  direction  and  control 
of  the  parochial  clergy;  if  no  teachers  are 
admitted,  no  books  introduced  into  them,  but 
such  as  they  entirely  approve ;  if  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  is  confined,  as  strictly  as 
possible^  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  the 

common 
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'Common  prayer  book,  and  the  catechism  of 
the  church  of  England ;  and  if  they  are  ac- 
customed to  attend  divine  service  in  their  pa- 
rish churches  constantly  every  Sunday,  both 
morning  and  afternoon ;  such  schools,  so  con- 
ducted, I  scruple  not  to  say,  will  be  the  best 
possible  antidotes  to  seminaries  of  a  complex- 
ion hostile  to  the  church  of  England ;  which, 
without  such  regular  and  well-ordered  insti- 
tutions on  our  part  to  counteract  their  in- 
fluence, would  probably  multiply  upon  us  to 
an  alarming  degree.  If,  however,  any  better 
and  safer,  and  cheaper  mode  of  instructing 
the  poor  than  that  of  Sunday  schools  can  be 
devised,  I,  for  one,  shall  most  readily  adopt 
it.  But  in  the  meanwhile,  the  great  advan- 
.tage  of  these  schools  is,  that  they  educate  the 
largest  number  at  the  smallest  expense,  and 
thus  become  most  useful  appendages  and 
auxiliaries  to  our  charity  schools,  which  are 
too  expensive  to  be  very  generally  and  very 
extensively  useful.  But,  be  this  as  it  may>  all 
I  mean  to  contend  for  here  is,  that  in  some 
way  or  other^  in  Sunday  schools,  in  charity 
schools^  in  day  schools,  in  schools  of  industry, 
or  whateyer  species  of  school  you  think  fit, 

the 
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the  children  of  the  poor  ought  io  be  ednc^ted. 
I  mean  to  controvert  that  doctrine,  which  has 
of  late  been  maintained  by  men  of  consider- 
able ability,  tlmt  the  lower  classes  of  the 
people  ought  not  to  be  educated  at  all;  and 
that  it  is  safest  both  for  the  government  and 
the  religion  of  this  country,  to  let  them  re^ 
main  in  that  stale  of  ignorance  in  which  na- 
ture has  originally  placed  them. 

To  enter  at  large  into  this  very  important 
question,  would  trespass  far  too  much  on  your 
time  and  patience.  I  shall  therefore  content 
myself  with  stating  a  single  fact,  which  seems 
to  me  conclusive  on  this  subject. 

In  order  to  see,  in  the  clearest  light,  the 
different  effects  of  ignorance  and  of  right  edu^ 
cation  on  the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  we 
have  only  to  recollect  what  passed  during  the 
late  war  in  the  two  islands  which  constitute 
this  united  kingdom.  In  one  of  these,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  ignorance  and  superstition 
of  the  peasants  and  the  labourers  are  scarcely 
to  be  equalled  in  any  other  civihzed  country 
in  Europe.  It  is  a  fact  ascertained  by  the 
most  diligent  and  accurate  inquiries,  lately 
set  on  foot  in  that  island,  that  even  in  thft 

most 
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most  enlightehecl  part  of  it^  not  above  one 
third  of  the  people  receive  any  education  at 
all;   and  throughout ^ the  Test' :of  the  island, 
not  a  twentieth '  part  hail?  even  learned  their 
alphabet  *•     This  k  >  a:  'degree .  of  ignorance 
which  carries  back  oari  thoughts  to  the  ages 
of  Gothic  barbarism  9  and  was  scarcely  to  be 
expected  in  what  we. call  these  enlightened 
days.    It  is  Engyptian  darkness ;  darfi^ness  that 
may  be  felt     And*  what  has  been  the  conse- 
quence of  it?  Such  scenes  of  wanton  cruelty 
and  savage  ferocity  as' exceed  all  power  of 
description,  and  ought,  indeed,  rather  to  be 
buried  in  everlasting  oblivion.     I  shall  only, 
therefore,  say,  in  the  words  of  the  prophet, 
that  the  common  people  of  that  island  were 
"  destroyed  for  lack  of  knowledge-fJ'  "  Their 
understandings  were  darkened,  being  aliena- 
ted from  the  life  of  God,  through  the  igno- 
rance that  was  in  them  %*'' 

Let  us  now  turn  our  eyes  to  our  own  island, 

*  For  this  fact,  as  well  as  for  several  useful  observations 
on  the  subject  before  us,  I  am  obliged  to  an  adminible 
sermoD,  preached  by  Mr.  Dunn  before  Lord  Hardwicke 
and  the  Association  at  Dublin  for  discountenancing  Vice, 
&c.  and  deservedly  honoured  with  their  warmest  appro- 
bation. 

f  Hosea  iv.  6.  %  Bphes.  it.  18. 

and 
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and  see  what  was  the  condiict  of  the  cojnmoii 
people  of  this  country  at  the  same  period  of 
time,  and  under  the  same^kicitements  to  disr 
affection  and  infidelity.  They  were  at  firstt 
indeed,  staggered,  and  for  a<  while  imposed 
upon,  by  those  bold,  licentious  principle^ 
which  the  partisans  of  the  French  revolution 
propagated  with  so  much  industry  through  the 
kingdom '  But  they  soon  recovered  from  this 
delirium;  they  saw  through  the  wicked  arti- 
fices of  the  abettors  of  anarchy  and  irreligioni. 
They  saw  the  frightful  dangers  that  surround- 
ed them ;  prepared  to  meet  them  with  vigour, 
and  actually  repelled  them  with  success. 
And  what  was  the  occasion  of  this  happy 
change?  It  was,  because  the  higher  orders  of 
the  community  could  write,  and  the  inferior 
orders  could  read.  It  was,  because,  for  more 
than  twenty  years  before,  upwards  of  thre« 
hundred  thousand  children  of  the  poor  had 
been  religiously  educated  in  the  various  cha- 
rity schools  and  Sunday  schools  of  this  king- 
dom, and  were  thus  made  capable  of  reading 
and  comprehending  those  admirable  dis- 
courses, sermons,  and  tracts  of  various  kinds, 
which  the  ablest  and  most  virtuous  persondy 

3  both 
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both  among  the  clergy  and  the  laity  of  l^ii 
idngdom,  were  employed  in  composing  for  die 
lowest  classes  of  the  people,  in  bringing  them 
down  to  the  level  of  their  understandings,  and 
in  making  ^*  so  forciblei  ap  appeal,  not  to  the 
ignw^anccy  but  to  the  knowledge  of  th^r  coanh 
Isrymen/'  that  they  became  sensible  of  the 
perils  that  surrounded  them,  and  were  res- 
emed  from  destruction.  This,  I  am  convinced, 
was,  under  Providence,  the  principal  instru- 
ment of  the  preservation  of  this  country,  in 
the  political  as  well  as  the  religious  senstf  of 
that  word.  And  after  this  most  apposite,  and 
recent,  and  striking  example  of  the  different 
effects  of  ignorance  and  of  information  among 
die  common  people  in  two  islands  so  closely 
bordering  on  each  other,  an  example  passing 
bfefore  our  own  eyes,  and  forcing  itself  on  our 
observation,  no  one,  I  trust,  will  hereafter  be 
disposed  to  expatiate  on  the  benefits  of  igno- 
rance, and  the  dangers  of  education  in  the 
lower  ranks  of  the  community. 

It  has,  I  know,  been  sometimes  asserted 
that  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion.  It  is 
no  such  thing.  It  is  the  mother  of  supersU* 
tion,  of  bigotry,  of  faaatitism,  of  disafifection, 

of 
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of  cruelty,  and  of  rebellion.  These  are  its 
legitimate  children.  It  has  never  yet  pro* 
duced  any  other ;  and  never  will  to  the  end 
of  the  world.  And  we  may  lay  this  down  as 
an  incontestible  truth,  that  a  well-informed 
and  intelligent  people,  more  particularly  a 
people  well  acquainted  with  the  sacred  wri« 
tings,'  will  always  be  more  orderly,  more  de- 
cent, tnore  humane,  more  virtuous,  more  reli- 
gious, more  obedient  to  their  superiors,  than 
a  people  totally  devoid  of  all  instruction  and 
all  education. 

I  have  ssud  thus  much  on  the  expediency 
and  the  necessity  of  giving  a  certain  degree 
of  education  to  the  poor,  and  of  training  them 
up  early  in  the  paths  of  morality  and  religion, 
because  it  appears  to  me  a  duty  of  the  very 
last  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  state,  and 
to  the  security  and  stability  of  that  church  to 
which  we  have  the  good  fortune  to  belong. 
The  great  mass  of  the  people  form  the  broad 
base  of  the  pyramid  of  our  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical constitution,  and  it  is  therefore  es- 
sentially necessary  that  this  foundation  should 
be  made  firm  and  secure,  and  well  compacted 
together  by  those  sound  principles  of  virtue 

9  and 
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^d  religloQ^  nvhich  are  the  strongest  cement 
of  civil  society,  and  the  chief  support  of  na- 
tional happiness  .  and  prosperity.  To  this, , 
therefore,  let  us  bend  all  the  energy  and  ac-. 
t)vity  of  our  minds;  for  we  cannot  do  a  more 
substantial  service  both  to  the  poor  them- 
selves and  to  the  community  at  large.  It  is 
indeed  eL  public  concern,  and  if  it  could  not  be 
otherwise  provided  for,  government  itself  (as 
many  ancient  governments  have  done)  ought 
to  take  it  into  their  own  hands  ^.  But  fortu- 
nately for  us,  the  benevolence  of  individuals 
has  made  ample  provision  for  the  education 
of  the .  poor  in  various  ways  and  by  various 
charitable  institutions;  and  it  is  our  duty,  my 
brethren,  our  pro/'es^iona/ duty,  to  cherish  and 
keep  alive  this  spirit  in  its  utmost  vigour,  and 
to  give  it  every  possible  encouragement  and 
support  by  our  own  personal  exertions.  Our 
divine  Master  came,  as  he  himself  tells  us, 
to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor,  and  we  are 

•  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  much  to  our  present  pur- 
pose, that  in  the  only  two  countries  (Scotland  and  Swit« 
ferland)  where  there  have  been  national  establishments 
for  the  education  of  the  lower  classes,  the  number  of 
criminals  has  been  uncommonly  small.  Sec  the  Sermon 
iibove  mentioned,  p.  2  L 

under 
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Under  ^  the  mosbsacrdJ  oblation' to  ^hMif  hik^ 
«Qabif)le  m  evety  vnsLy  ire  'cea  ;  add  'flOt  etAy 
to  pileach  to  thfe  poor,  [but  tx>  train  tbeiti  ii^ 
uii  the  iray  of  ]1^txe<MKto6s»  lfr<)m  their  v^t^ 
in&noy.   Porgurely'cHir  Loini,  who  mahif^^itfe^ 
oil  s^vtenH'  oicoasidn^'st)  i^tr6ng  ati  ^ectioti  fbr^ 
cfaildiien^  could  tiefy^drtm^ari  that  th€  childreiti' 
of  that  very  dass  of  men  to  vrh^m  he  dam^ 
pecalisriy  to^reiachthe  gospd,  should  be  left 
destitute  of  all  instruction  in  that  very  gdfipel. 
Hii»  intention  unquestionably  must  have  been,- 
what   is  distincdy  expressed  by  one  of  his 
apostles,  that  they^  (as  wfell  as  alloth^r  chris- 
tian  oluldren)  shotdd  be  .'<  brought  upnii  the 
nurture  and  admomdon;  of  the  Ijord  %''*  Ulis 
is  an  argument  for  oilr  attention  to' th&  edi(^ 
cation  of  the  lower  classes^  whi<:h  overbdi^s- 
allireasoning  and  all  objections  to  the  cdih^'. 
tpury.    It  is  a  duty  imposed  upon  us  by  out  ^ 
rehgion;  and  the  injunctions  df  iitAt  religion'' 
(let  the  world  say  wh&tit^ill);wg  miiW  obey:  ' 
Tbe  mode/ of  doing  it 'must  ber"*af'itiaffter-  of' 
judgntent^  and   of   discfretioAi    -  Thdt  ^  model 
whibhtdifSoses  the  benl3fi«teitb0,wi<$ek'ekteift^^ 
and  at  thotsmallest  exfjienKe^  seiMH  to  d)s^H^< 

Y  the 
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the  preference ;  but  as  I  before  observedf  aod 
must  again  repeat,  tn  some  ivoy  or  4i/Aer,ialiiat  > 
way  which  experience  proves  to  be  the  best^ 
the  inferior  orders  of  the  people  must  be  edi^- 
cated  and  instructed.  Otherwise  there  is  too 
much  reason  to  fear,  that  ^^  through  the  blind- 
ness of  their  hearts*/'  they  will  be  seduced 
by  artful  and  wicked  men  to  apply  their  vast 
strength  to  the  destruction  of  their  countryy 
to  lay  hold  on  the  pillars  of  the  constitadon, 
and  pull  down  the  whole  goodly  &bric  over 
our  heads. 

I  have  now  stated  to  you  what  appeared  to 
me  most  worthy  of  your  attention,  and  most 
necessary  at  the  present  moment.  And  as  at 
my  advanced  period  of  life,  I  dare  .scarcely 
indulge  the  hope  of  being  permitted  to  meet ' 
you  again  in  this  place,  I  was  anxious  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  collecting  into  ode  view^'  ^ 
and  pressing  upon  your  most  serious  con- 
sideration, every  thing  that  presented  itself 
to  my  mind,  as  most  conducive  to  your  real 
credit  and  wel&re,  to  the  best  interests  of  ^e 
church  of  England,  and  to  the  general  dif- 
fusion of  sound  morality  and  genuine  piety 

and 
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and  religion  throughout  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  of  this  land.  What  I  have  here  offered 
to  your  thoughts,  I  do  in  my  best  judgment, 
after  the  most  mature  consideration  and  the 
experience  of  a  long  life,  most  conscientiously 
believe  to  be  well  calculated  for  those  im- 
portant purposes ;  and  I  entreat  you  to  receive 
it  as  the  advice  of  one  who  can  now  have  no 
other  possible  view  in  this  world  but  that  of 
discharging  the  various  duties  incumbent  on 
him  (more  especially  those  which  he  owes  to 
you)  to  the  best  of  those  abilities  which  God 
has  given  Lim.  And  it  will  be  my  last  and 
most. fervent  prayer  to  Heaven,  that  both  you 
and  I  may  be  well  prepared  for  that  most 
awful  account  which  we  must  all  of  us  give  of 
the  sacred  and  important  trust  reposed  in  us, 
at  the  tribunal  of  our  Almighty  Judge. 
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COMTAMING 

ADDITIONAL  NOTES. 

Note  (A.). 

■  * 

Amoi^o  the  erroneous  doctrines  incu(cated[ 
by  irregular,  self-appointed  teachers  in  their 
conventicles,  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic  school  are  said  to  be  most  predomi- 
nant, and  to  have  been  attended  somejtiipes 
with  very  fatal  consequences*.  But  these 
have  been  of  late  so  fully  discu3sed,  and  in  my 
apprehension  so  clearly  proved  by  many  able 
writers  to  be  neither  consonant  to  Scripture, 
nor  to  the  genuine  doctrines  of  the  church 
of  England  (collected  from  her  articles, 
her  homilies,  and  her  admirable  liturgy  com- 
pared together)  that  there  is,  I  trust,  no  great 
danger  of  their  making  any  further  progress 

*  See  the  very  curious  and  authentic  Report  of  the 
Uncohishire  Clergy,  pp.  11^  12,  conceming  the  state  of 
teligion  in  their  district. 

.v.rfi..  among 
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ettiotig  us.  See  more  pftrticulariy  the  Wsho^ 
of  Lincoln's  vindicatioh  of  the  ihiporfeiit 
doctrine  of  universal  redemption  in 
-his  last  charge  to  his  clergy ;  which  appbars 
to  me  a  model  of  temperate  discussion  and 
luminous  explanation. 

Indeed)  in  All  eases  where  religioud  effort 
Uteto  be  confuted,  temperate  discttssion/in  the 
true  spirit  of  christian  charity,  is  the  mode  w6 
Ought  invariably  to  pursue  ;  without  giving 
way  to  any  personal  invective,  any  a^erity, 
either  of  language  or  of  cotidiict,  toi*rards  thos6 
iVho  have  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  us  in 
opinion^  These  things  are  totally  Unbecoming 
it  minister  of  the  gospel,  who  is  expressly 
tenjoined  by  his  religion  "  to  put  aWay  lill 
bitterness,  anger,  malice,  and  evil-speaking ; 
even  when  he  is  reviled,  not  to  revile  again  j 
but  to  be  gentle  unto  all  men,  in  meekneto 
instructing  those  that  oppose  themselves*/* 

In  perfect  conformity  with  tlWSe  truly 
<)ivine  precepts  are  the  directions  ^ven  us  hj 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  omaments  of 
ih^  primacy  of  this  realm^  archbishop  Seeker; 
than  whom  the  church  of  England  never  bad 

a  more 
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a  more  zealous  friend  or  more  able  advocate  *. 
^  It  is  not/^  says  he  (alluding  to  the  very 
sectaries  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking) 
"  It  is  not  rendering  them  railing  for  rail- 
ing-f-;''  it  is  not  ridiculing  them  (especially  in 
terms  bordering  on  profaneness)  or  affecting 
more  gravely  to  treat  them  with  contempt ; 
it  is  not  doing  them  the  honour  of  miscalling 
other  persons  of  more  than  ordinary  serious- 
ness by  their  names,  that  will  prevent  the 
continuance  or  increase  of  the  harm  they  are 
doing  J.  The  only  way  is,  for  the  clergy  to 
imitate  and  emulate  what  is  good  in  them, 
avoiding  what  is  bad ;  to  attend  their  cures ; 
edify  their  parishioners  with  awakening,  but 
rational  and  scriptural  discourses ;  to  converse 
much  with  them,  ^^  as  watchmen  for  their 
souls;  to  be  sober,  grave,  temperate,  and 
shew  themselves  in  all  things  patterns  of  good 
works§/'— They  should  recommend  themselves 

.  *  See  more  paiticniarlv  bis  Lectares  on  the  Church 
Catechisnii  his  masterly  ]uplanation  and  Defence  of  the 
Litur|^9  and  several  of  his  other  works.  * 

flPeUiii.  9. 

%  Alluding  to  some  publications  of  those  times,  which 
weremeant  tocheck  the  growth  of  Methodism;  but  which, 
as  the  archbishop  here  predicts,  and  for  the  reasons  he 
here  assigns,  completely  failed  of  producing  that  effect 

4 Beb.sk  17.    TiLLS;    Ib^u.?. 

to 
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to  their  adversaries  by  their  mildness,  their 
seriousness,  their  diligence ;  yet  beware,  and 
counsel  others  to  beware,  of  being  led,  by 
esteem  of  their  piety,  into  relishing  their 
singularities  and  patronizing  their  schism/' 
See  Seeker's  First  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of 
the  Diocese  of  Canterbury,  p,  233 — ^236,  and 
Second  Charge,  p.  279 — 283 ;  the  whole  of 
which  Charges,  as  well  as  of  the  Oratio 
SynodaUs  subjoined  to  them,  I  earnestly  re- 
commend to  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
clergy  of  this  diocese. 

Note  (B.) 

The  same  excellent  prelate  who  b  men« 
tioned  in  the  preceding  note,  after  having 
given  similar  advice  to  his  clergy,  subjoins  the 
following  eloquent  and  affecting  apology  for 
himself;  in  the  sentiments  of  which,  and  more 
especially  in  the  very  interesting  conclusion  of 
it,  I  most  cordially  concur :  ^^  Egone  igitur 
clerum  Anglicanum  officii,  vel  male  intellecti, 
vel  male  prsestiti  tecte  insimulo?  Deusmelioral 
qui  potest  ut  vituperem  quos  diligo  et  reve- 
reor;  quorum  plurimorum  ci!lmvitlLfunctorum 

tAm 
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fyt  ie;i&c;np]a  Qxi^i .  quQtidie  ob  oqulos  ftono, 
ytad  rQcte  yijei^uai  idocQ&dMjnque  meiengam 
^  qon£i;Q^m  ?  S^d  %ci6  9ii;Ldiioribiis  vfistxisy 
et^ai^l§U9)$al  la4j4^iqbgnH  ihonitioDes  ibqaea 
'99l\ci^  Ibg^i^Hb. :    iiwai.  Se\  aapdeates.  yicgwes 

^  va^  |[Gj6fUb^i@  jiafatei(iUis.;  et:  diffiinleicat  a 
^9fij^s  JMEjdi^nig  alj^dnopniagiiimis  etlabis 
Oipp  jtf^€ffie.T-rIg»Qlfcat  Pater  'noseoricMs^  qsod 
gfyK^jis  pi iH^9  deiade  ^dio^eie^bus  loiiii  ordiiie 
commissis  minus  intente  et  perite .  quam 
oportuerat  invigilaverim !  Ignoscat  pariter,  si 
quid  simile  cuiquajnji  yestrdiu  contigerit !  lUud 
autem  statuamus  universi,  aucto  solicite 
studip,  coropeo^s^r.e  prp  virili  (punqijam  eiiiim 
fiet  satig)  ^uipquid  ppccavimu*/'  3^1wBrs 
Qrfltio  S^nodafi^y  p.  §7 If 
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Reverend  Brethren. 

I  }f  AV^  j^ged  it  expedient  to  addresa  you 
on  a  subject  which  may  not  perhaps  hava 
hitherto  attracted  your  observatiou,  but  which 
appears  to  me^  as  I  hope  it  will  to  you,  aftei 
yQ^  hp'Ve  perused  t^i^  ]jetter,  weU  worthy  ^ 
yqur  most  serious  ^tentiou. 
.  jFoir  ?pany  years  past  I  have  observed  with 
ej^treipe  concern,  in  difierctut  churches  and 
chapels,  both  in  the  metropolis  and  in  vancHVi' 
p^rts  of  the  country  where  I  happened  to  be 

7  present, 
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present,  a  practice  prevailing  (and  evidently 
gaining  ground  every  day)  of  a  considerable 
part  of  the  congregation  sitting  durbg 
those  parts  of  divine  worship  where  the  rubric 
expressly  enjoins  every  one  to  kneel.  It 
may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  the  posture  of 
the  body  in  offering  up  our  prayers,  is  a  cir- 
cumstance too  trivial  to  deserve  such  serious 
notice  as  this*  But  can  any  tibing  be  trivial 
that  relates  to  the  Almighty  Governor  of  the 
universe?  Does  not  every  one  know  too,  that 
the  mind  and  the  body  mutually  act  upon, 
and  influence  each  other,  and  that  a  negligent 
attitude  of  the  one  will  naturally  produce  in- 
difference and  inattention  in  the  other?  Look 
only  at  the  general  deportment  of  those  who 
«i#  at  their  devotions  (without  being  compelled 
to  it  by  necessity)  and  then  say  whether  this 
remark  is  not  founded  in  truth  and  in  fact. 
Let  me  c^peal  to  every  man  addicted  to  this 
practice ;  let  me  ask  him  whether  if  he  found 
it  necessary  to  reque9t  a  favour  from  any 
earthly  sovereign,  or  even  from  any  superior 
whatever,  he  would  prefer  his  petition  in  the 
attitude  of  iittingf  Common  decency,  com- 
toon  omge,  .and  common  sense  revolt  at  the 

very 
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Tery  idea  of  such  a  thing.  And  are  we  then 
to  treat  the  great  Lord  of  all  with  less  cere- 
mony and  less  respect  than  we  should  observe 
towards  a  fellow-creature  in  any  degree  supe- 
rior to  us?  No  one,  I  think,  can  seriously 
msuntain  so  monstrous  a  doctrine  as  this. 
Ck)nsider  too,  for  a  moment,  what  it  is  we  are 
asking  in  our  prayers?  Nothing  less  than  the 
supply  of  our  daily  wants,  the  pardon  of  our 
daily  sins,  protection  from  danger,  support 
under  affliction,  the  comforts  and  convenien- 
cies  of  the  present  life,  and  everlasting  felicity 
in  the  life  to  come.  And  are  these  such  trivial, 
such  contemptible  things,  that  we  may  ask 
them  perfectly  at  our  ease,  and  in  the  very 
same  indolent  and  familiar  attitude  in  which 
we  should  hold  a  conversation  with  a  friend 
on  the  news  of  the  day,  or  view  a  pubhc 
spectacle  for  the  amusement  of  the  moment? 
I  shall  be  told,  perhaps,  that  there  are  some 
denominations  of  christians  that  standi  and 
others  that  sit  at  their  devotions.  It  is  very 
true;  and  they  must  be  left  to  judge  for  them- 
selves ;  but  my  concern  at  present  is  not  either 
with  any  particular  description  of  christians 
in  foreign  countries,  or  with  any  particular 

6  sectaries 
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sectaries  in  this;  but  \ridi  Members  bf  llib 

-t^urch  established  by  law  in  these  itoditiis. 

That  church,  in  her  admirable  form  of  public 

•prayer,  allows  in  different  parts  of  the  sefvicb 

4iie  different  postures  both  of  standir^'iAd, 

4fitting;   which,  with  iti»  listtal  wisdom  tttid 

discretion,  it  adapts  to  the  respective  circum- 

4itanc6s  of  those  particular  parts.    Btit  where 

sihe  solenwity  and  importance  of  our  sdppii«- 

nations  require  it,  there  it  positively  enjoite 

-die  posture  of  kneeling;  and  to  disobey  th^t 

injunction  is  unquestionably  an  offence  against 

ihe  discipline  and  usage  of  that  venerable 

church  to  which  we  have  the  happiness  tb 

belong. 

It  is  also  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the 
best,  and  greatest,  and  wisest  men,  both  be- 
fore the  promulgation  of  the  gospel,  and  after 
it.  The  exhortation  of  king  David  in  the 
95th  Psalm,  which  we  have  adopted  into  our 
liturgy,  is,  "  O  come  let  us  worship  and  fkll 
down,  and  kneel  before  the  Lord  our  Maker.** 
When  Solomon  dedicated  his  magnificent  tem- 
ple" to  God,  he  kneeled  down  upon  his  knees 
before  «dl  the  congregation  of  Israel^  ^nd 
spread  forth  his  hands  towards  heaven^  while 

1  he 
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he  poured  forth  one  of  the  most  subHnae  and: 
afiectiog  pfayers  that  ever  fell  from,  the  lipB; 
of  man.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  pmphet: 
Daniel  to  kueel  upon  his  knees  three  times  a> 
day^  and  pray  and  give  thanks  unto  his  God. 
Ow  Saviour  himself  in  his«  last  agony  kneeled 
down  aiid  prayed;  St.  Stephen  in  his  laistr 
ijeioments  kneeled  down  and  prayed  for  his. 
murderers;  and  St.  Paul,  when  he  took  his 
last  solemn  leave  of  his  brethren,  kneeled  i 
down,  even  on  the  sea  shore^  and  offered  up 
his  petitions  to  heaven  for  their  everlasting 
welfare. 

.  After  these  injunctions  of  the  church,  and' 
these  examples  from  Scripture,  no  one  I  think 
who  calls  himself  a  christian,  and  a  niember 
of  the  church  of  England,  will  (unless  pre- 
vented by  illness  or  infirmity.,  where  the 
necessity  of  the  case  most  evidently  gives  a* 
claim  to  indulgence)  refuse  to  kneel  down  be* 
fore  the  Lord  his  Maker.  But  if  you  perceive 
any  piart  of  your  congregation  habitually 
neglecting  to  do  so,  I  must  request  ypu  to 
rqnesent  to  them  iil  forcible  terms,  the  great 
impropriety  and  indecency  of  such  a  practice; '. 
It.is  very  possible  they  may  have  fidten  inta- 
i'  it 
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it  from  mere  thoughtlessness  and  inattentiofli 
and  considered  it  as  a  matter  of  very  little 
importance ;  but  you  will,  I  hope,  endeavour 
to  convince  them  that  it  is  in  reality  a  very 
serious  offence  against  the  Majesty  of  Heaven, 
and  the  decorum  and  solemnity  of  divine  wor* 
idiip.  It  is  evidently  inconsist^it  with  that 
profound  reverence  which  is  due  to  the  great 
Creator  of  the  universe,  and  that  deep  humi-* 
lity  and  contrition  which  become  such  wretch* 
ed  sinners  as  we  ^11  are  (in  a  greater  or  less 
cfegree)  in  the  sight  of  God.  It  strikes,  in 
short,  in  my  apprehension,  at  the  very  root 
of  all  true  devotion,  and  ought  therefore  to 
be  vigorously  resisted  before  it  has  gained  too 
much  strength  to  be  subdued.  If  it  is  not, 
if  it  is  suffered  to  go  on  without  control,  there 
is  too  much  reason  to  apprehend,  from  the 
progress  it  has  made  within  these  few  years, 
that  it  will  in  a  few  years  more  become  a 
universal  practice,  and  that  you  will  see  the 
whole  of  your  congregation  sitting  during 
every  part  of  divine  service. 

I  must  therefore  request,  that  you  will  use 
yom  best  endeavours,  both  in  private  conver* 
ntioo  and  in  your  public  discourses^to  repress 

in 
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in  time  the  further  prevalence  of  so  indeco* 
rous  a  custom.  And  I  must  particular! j  di« 
rect  your  attention  to  the  schools  in  your 
parishes  for  the  youth'  of  either  sex,  in  some 
of  which,  this  practice  has  I  fear  been  not 
only  connived  at,  but  permitted,  if  not  en^ 
couraged. 

The  considerations  here  suggested,  with 
many  others  of  a  similar  nature,  which  will, 
I  doubt  not,  occur  to  your  own  minds,  can 
hardly  fail,  if  urged  with  proper  force,  to 
make  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  your 
hearers.  But  that  impression  may  be  greatly 
aided  at  this  moment,  by  recalling  to  their 
thoughts  the  present  awful  situation  of  this 
country,  and  the  tremendous  dangers  with 
which  we  are  now  surrounded.  To  repel 
these  dangers,  the  noblest  and  most  vigorous 
exertions  have  been  made  by  our  gallant 
countrymen,  and  those  exertions  will  I  trust 
be  attended  with  success.  But  after  all  that 
human  power  can  effect,  our  chief  dependence 
must  at  last  be  on  the  defence  of  the  Most 
High.  That  defence  can  only  be  obtained 
by  the  effectual  reformation  of  our  hearts  and 
lives,  and  by  earnest  and  frequent  prayer. 

And 
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Afid-  if  any  one  caa  at  sucb  a  time  betray  any 
symptoms  of  lukewarmneafei  and'  indifieroAoo 
ioi  his  exterior  deportment^  whenr  he  ought:  to 
be  imploring'  the  protection  oi  Heav«ii- :  for 
erary  thing  thai;  isdean.to.him,  witb  eveity) 
external  mark  as  well  b^  every  inteimai  seiitir* 
ment  of  the  sincerest  devotion,  it  miist  argue 
such  a  want  of  feeling!  for  his  couatry,  as  Well 
as  reverence  towards  his  Maker^  as  I  hope 
will  very  seldom  occur  either  in  your. con*^ 
gregations^  or  in  any  other  iii  this  united- 
kingdom. 

I  am. 

Your  affectionate 

FrieMd  arid  Btoihet, 


LONDON  novst, 
Ma^  Ath,  1804. 
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SECTION  I. 


TasEE  are  few  arguments  against  the  truth 
and  divine  origin  of  the  Christian  Revelation, 
on  which  the  Adversaries  of  our  Faith  more 
frequently  and  more  vehemently  declaim,  than 
that  spirit  of  cruelty  and  intolerance,  which 
they  contend  is  its  distinguishing  feature,  and 
the  endless  massacres,  wars  and  persecutions, 
with  which  (they  affirm)  that  spirit  has  deso- 
lated the  Christian  world. 

That  too  many  of  the  professors  of  our 
Religion,  have,  by  their  intemperate  and  in- 
human conduct,  brought  reproach  upon  the 
Gospel,  and  extreme  misery  upon  their  fel- 
low-creatures, is,  it  must  be  confessed,  un- 
questionably  true ;  but  it  is  no  less  true  that 
others  ought  to  bear  a  large  share  of  that 
odium,  which  is  generally  thrown  exclusively 
on  the  disciples  of  Christ,  and  that  it  is  not 
Christianity  but  human  nature,  that  is  charge- 
able  with  the  guilt  of  persecution.  It  is  be- 
yond 
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yond  a  doubt,  that  a  large  part  of  those  bitter 
dissensions  and  sanguinary  contests  which 
have  been  usually  styled  r^igious,  and  with 
the  entire  guilt  of  which  Christianity  has 
been  very  unjustly  loaded,  were  altogether, 
or  at  least  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  poli- 
tlaai  causes;  and  that  differei^e  of  opinsbn 
in  nia;tCers  of  feith  ha3  much  oftener  bwn 
|})e,ost^isibl6f  than  the  real  cause  i:^  tkoM 
ea^amities  U^hicb  have  been  aiscribed  to  it* 
3ut  »llQwkig  it  to  have  been  in  some  cases 
the  reaJ  cause,  still  the  Gospel  itself  stands 
pef  ft^ctly  clear  of  all  blame  on  that  account. 
Whatever  mischief  persecution  has  done  in 
the  world,  (and  it  has  God  knows  done  fiill 
eni^ugh,}  it  was  not  Christ,  but  some  mista- 
l^ep  lo^lowers  of  Christ,  that  brought  this 
swprd  upon  earth ;  and  it  would  be  as  inju-^ 
ridus.  Ui  ascftbe  to  Christianity  the  false 
opinions  and  wrong  practices  of  its  disciples, 
l*ftwe^er  pernicious,  as  to  impute  to  the  phy-^ 
siciiiari  tbf  latal  mistakes  of  those  who  admi* 
niisteired  his  medieines.  The  very  best  laws 
9m  liable  to  l>e  nusinterpreted  and  perverted. 
It  was  the  fiite  of  the  Evangelical  law  to  be 
s9«  Its  spirit  vw  nisiwide»tood,  and  its  pre* 
♦  7  cepts 
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celrtdioisapplied  by  some  of  its  ayowed  fiiendb; 
and  its  authority  made  use  of  as  a  cloak  for 
ambition,  resentment,  cruelty  and  oppression, 
by  some  of  its  secret  enemies.  But  the  Gos* 
pel  all  the  while  was  guiltless  of  this  blood. 
It  disclaimed  and  abhorred  such  unnatural 
supports,  which  it. was  as  &r  from  wanting,  as 
it  was  from  prescribing.  It  authorized  the  use 
of  no  other  means  of  conviction,  but  gentle* 
ness  and  persuasion ;  and  if  any  of  its  disciples 
have,  by  a  misguided  zeal,  been  betrayed  into 
violent  and  sanguinary  measures,  the  blame 
is  all  their  own ;  and  it  is  they  must  answer 
for  it,  not  Jesus  or  his  Religiosi^. 

But  this  is  not  alL  The  defence  of  our  dif 
vine  Religion  agmnst  the  charge  of  cruelty, 
must  by  no  nfieans  relst  here.  We  contend 
not  only  that  it  has  never  been  the  real  source 
of  any  misery  upon  earth,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  it  has  added  mpst  essentially  to  the 
sum  of  human  happiness ;  that  it  is  not  only 
in  its  own  nature  calculated  to  ()romote  the 
peace,  the  welfare  and  the.  comfort  of  maiVk 

*  To  impute  crimes  to  Christiaiuty,  says  the  celebrated 
king  of  Prussia  (in  hh  Posthumous  Works)  is  the  act  oJf 
a  ncvke.  His  word  may  fiuiiy  be  taken  fot  such  an 
assertion.  * 

kind, 
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kmd,  but  that  it  has  actually  done  so;  limt 
its  beneficial  effects  are  in  a  greater  or  a  leas 
degree  visible  throughout  the  Chnstian  world; 
and  that,  considered  io  all  the  varioas  points 
of  view  in  which  it  presents  itself  to  our  ob->. 
servation,  and  in  all  its  different  bearings  on 
the  several  conditions  and  relations  of  human 
life,  it  appears  evidently  to  be  the .  greatest 
and  most  substantial  blessing,  even  in  the 
pre^sent  state,  tjiat  Heaven  in  its  bounty  ever 
cbnferred  upon  the  sons  of  men. 
•  In  order  to  establish  the  truth  of  these 
assertions,  I  must  beg  the  reader's  attention 
to  the  following  plain  statement  of  facts,  which 
die  most  determined  and  most  ingenious  ad* 
versary  of  the  Gospel  will  not,  I  apprehend, 
fy^d  it  very  easy  to  controvert*. 

*  It  was  not  till  after  this  essay  was  finished,  that  I 
hod  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  Dr.  Valp/s  two  dis- 
courses on  this  subject;  and  it  is  a  great  satisfisurtion  to 
me  to  find  ti&a('we  not  only  concur  in  our  general  senti- 
ments upoQ  it,  but  in  several  of  the  authorities  which  we 
cite  from  ancient  authors,  in  support  of  our  argument 
^ii^bircairistattce  afibrds  me  an  opportunity,  ^ich  I 
^latjljf  raabrace,  of  recommending  to  the  notice  of  my 
jreaders  those  two  excellent  discourses,  which  are  replete 
with  learnings  ingenuity  and  judicious  remarks,  on  a 
variety  of  interesting  and  important  subjects. 

f  r  I.    It 
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\.  It  is  on  all  hands  admitted,  that  from 
our  domestic  relations  flows  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  misery  or  the  comfort  of  human 
life.  Among  these,  the  first  in  order,  and 
from  which  the  others  take  their  rise,  is  the 
state  of  MARRIAGE.  And  here  Christianity 
first  displays  its  beneficent  spirit. 

The  two  great  banes  of  connubial  happiness 
among  the  ancient  Pagans  were  polygamy 
and  divorce.  The  first  of  these,  it  is  well 
known,  prevailed,  and  does  at  this  hour  pre« 
▼ail,  through  almost  every  region  of  the  eas- 
tern world.  The  other  was  allowed  for  the 
most  trivial  causes,  and  exercised  with  the 
most  wanton  cruelty,  in  the  later  ages  of 
Rome,  not  only  by  the  worthless  and  the  pro- 
flijgate,  but  by  some  of  the  most  distingui^ed 
characters  in  the  republic*:  and  both  of  them 
evidently  tended  to  destroy  that  mutual  con- 
fidence, harmony  and  affection,  that  constant 
union  of  interests  and  of  sentiments,  which 
constitute  the  supreme  felicity  of  the  matri- 
monial state.  Besides  this,  the  treatment  of 
married  women  in  general,  among  the  an- 
cients,  was  harsh,   ungenerous  and  unjust. 

*  See  Appendix,  note  (a). 

And 
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And  at  this  day  (for  the  spirit  of  paganism  is  at 
all  times,  and  in  ail  places,  the  same)  the  sav- 
ages of  North  America,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Dew  discovered  islands  in  the  South  Seas,  ooxir- 
bider  their  wives  as  little  better  than  slaves  and 
beasts  of  burthen,  and  use  tbem  accordingly. 
To  all  these  cruelties  Christianity  (where- 
ever  it  is  received  and  professed  with  any  de- 
gree of  purity)  has  put  an  effectual  stop.  It 
has  entirely  cut  off  that  grand  source  of  do^ 
mestic  wretchedness,  polygamy ;  and  has  con- 
•£ned  the  dangerous  liberty  of  divorce  to  one 
only  cause,  (the  only  cause  that  can  justify  the 
dissolution  of  so  strict  and  sacred  a  bond,)  vis. 
an  absolute  violation  of  the  first  and  fundar 
mental  condition  of  die  marriage  contract, 
£delity  to  the  marriage  bed^  It  has  provided 
no  less  for  the  security  and  comfort  of  tht 

weaker 


♦  The  Historian  of  The  Decline  and  Fall  ^the  Raman 
Empire^  has  been  pleased  to  observe,  (vol.  iv.  p.  880.) 
that  ^  the  ambiguous  word  which  contains  the  precept 
*<  of  Christ  respecting  divorce  is  flexible  to  any  interpre- 
^  tation  that  the  wisrom  of  a  legislator  can  demand,  and 
^  that  the  proper  meaning  of  the  original  word  wMvri^ 
<<  cannot  be  strictly  applied  to  matrimonial  sin."  But  if 
diat  author  would  have  ffiven  himself  the  trouble  to  look 
at  1  Cor.  V.  I.  he  would  have  perceived  that  the  word 
9ropviia  not  only  puty  be  applied  to  matrimonial  sin,  but 

ia 
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ifeaker  pflirt  than  for  the  sovereignty  of  the 
stronger.  It  hw  established  jugt  sq  much 
command  on  one  side,  and  just  so  much  sub^ 
jection  on  the  other,  as  is  necessary  to  prevent 
those  everlasting  contests  whieh  perfect  equal 
ity  must  unavoidably  produce.  It  lays,  at 
the  same  time,  a  foundation  for  increasing 
harmony  and  tenderness  by  mutual  obligate 
tions,  and  reciprocal  concessions;  and  gives 
to  each  more  frequent  opportunities  of  dis-» 
playing  their  affection,  by  ruling  with  mild- 
tiess  and  submitting  with  cheerfulness. 

There  cannot,  indeed,  be  a  finer  proof  of 
th^  benevolence  of  our  Religion  than  this  re* 
gard  and  consideration  for  that  part  of  the 
species  which  most  wants,  and  yet  in  this  in- 
stance before  the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel, 
did  least  enjoy  the  privileges  of  humanity. 

In 

is  actually  so.  applied  sometimes  by  the  sacsed  writers; 
and  in  the  place  jast  cited  can  scarcely  adnnt  of  any 
other  sens^  In  this  sense  it  is  also  used  by  our  Saviour, 
Matt  V.  32.  xix.  9.  And  tliis  being  incontrovertible,  it 
is,  I  (fonfiass,  past  niy  «nd«[*standing  to  comprehend,  how 
this  precept  of  Cbrut  can  heJUxible  to  any  other  mean- 
ing than  tnat  plain  and  obvious  one  which  it  bears  upon 
the  very  &ce  of  it,  and  in  which  it  has  been  hitherto 
constant^  understood;  namely,  that  the  only  leyitimatQ 
ground  of  £vorce  is  aduhery* 
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In  effect,  the  condition  of  this  sex,  at  least 
in  the  conjugal  state,  is  so  infinitely  superior 
to  the  parts  assigned  them  by  the  heathens 
of  old,  and  the  Mahometans  and  Pagans 
of  this  day,  that  they  seem  to  be  a  difierent 
rank  and  order  of  beings!  Instead  of  being 
considered  merely  as  necessary  parts  of  Ae 
family,  of  being  confined  to  the  loom  and  the 
distaff,  and  excluded  from  many  of  the  most 
essential  comforts  of  life  (which  was  their 
case  in  the  most  civilized  nations  of  antiquity) ; 
instead  of  being  entirely  cut  off  from  ail 
commerce  with  the  world,  imprisoned  for  life 
within  the  walls  of  a  seraglio,  and  looked 
upon  in  no  other  light  than  as  instruments  of 
pleasure,  as  having  neither  rational  minds  nor 
immortal  souls;  as  bom  only  to  minister  to 
the  happiness  of  others  at  the  expense  of  their 
own,  to  be  the  slaves  of  sensuality,  caprice 
and  revenge  (which  is  still  their  cohdition  in 
eastern  countries) ;  instead  of  this,  I  say,  they 
are  now,  by  the  gradual  prevalence  of  Chris- 
tian principles  and  manners,  admitted  to  an 
equal  share  in  the  advantages  and  the  bless- 
ings of  society.  Their  understandings  are 
cultivated,  their  minds  improved,  their  senti- 
ments 
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ments  refined,  and  their  interest  and  happi- 
ness uniformly  and  properly  consulted  in 
every  important  concern  of  life. 

II.  Next  to  thisj  in  the  order  of  domestic 
relations,  stands  the  PARENTAL.  Here,  if  any 
where,  one  would  imagine  that  mankind  must 
always  be  the  same.  One  would  conclude 
that  nature,  by  planting  in  our  breasts  a  most 
passionate  fondness  for  our  offspring,  had  ef- 
fectually provided  against  every  act  of  inhu- 
manity towards  them ;  had  made  the  force  of 
parental  love  a  sufficient  barrier  against  the 
encroachments  of  parental  power.  But  in  this, 
as  in  a  thousand  other  instances,  it  is  evident^ 
that  nature,  speaking  with  all  her  force  and 
eloquence  to  the  heart,  was  not  able  to  make 
men  hear,  or  at  least  obey  her  dictates.  The 
Gospel  was  more  powerful.  It  heard  and 
commiserated  the  cries  of  infancy,  and  came 
in  to  the  assistance  of  helpless  and  unpro- 
tected innocence ;  insomuch,  that  it  is  most 
literally  and  strictly  a  pecidiar  happiness  to 
be  bam  in  a  Christian  country. 

It  is  well  known,  that  in  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  heathen  nations,  the  pitiable  state 
«f  infancyi  which  so  much  wants  the  care  and 
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indulgence  df  a  parent,  was  not  nlwttyB  able  to 
6btain  it ;  and  that  in  those  casito  "vrhere  h»* 
Inanity  and  compassion  pleaded  nio^t  ^tr(mgly 
in  its  behalf,  it  was  treated  with  a  mote  Aan 
ordinary  degree  of  cnieky.  Erery  oiie  will 
understand  me  here  td  meatt  the  ccMtom  of 
exposing,  that  is  of  murdering,  wealt,  delorti^ 
ed^  or  sickly  childl'en,  which  Waitf  fi>r  tMny 
jeMB  practised  not  only  with  impilMtf  ^  bttC 
with  applause ;  and  what  iisr  now  ootUA4tfe4 
As  the  most  atrocious  of  erimei^,  and  wArthrf 
of  the  severest  punishment,  was  then  ie*ttet!fr* 
ed  a  wise,  political  eirpedient^  to  rid  th^  ^taOfir 
of  useless  and  troublesome  membeft,  aiiSd  W«f 
even  enjoined  by  some  of  their  i#6fi*ccfl** 
brated  sages  and  legislators.  This  \raS  one  df 
tho^  blessed  eflfects  of  philosophy  and  the 
fine  arts,  of  which  we  itear  so  much  from  n 
certain  class  of  writer's  *. 

*  The  same  practice  still  subsists  in  C!iina,  a  countrjr 
m  much  celebrated  bf  modem  philodMfdKeirs  <br  t^c^^^ 
iota  of  it»  insdtutiona  Abo^  9,000  difldreiiTiiia  a«M 
•to  be  amiuklly  exposed  in  the  city  0S  P^kiii, ,  aiid\  tho 
same  number  in  the  rest  of  the  empire.— -See  6arrawU 
ihttfds  in  Ckina, p.  17(>--'lie.  »       1 

.  Attiongtbe Hindoos, cbildreB af  boog \ip9tk Us^^^'m^ 
faasketJb  and  devoured  by  birds  of  prey ;  aad  female  inianCa^ 
among  thie  Rajpoot  Hindoos  are  destroyed  fiy  sfarving^ 

IkidiMUi^fi  Mlenk  on  Mia.  App.  p*  94  and  97. 

The 
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The  condition  of  those  chilclren  that  wet* 

N 

mflPered  to  survive  was,  in  iK>me  of  those  coun* 
tries,  scarce  less  deplorable  than  the  fate  of 
those  vfho  were  condemned  to  die.  Tho  ex- 
treme rigour  of  their  education,  exceeding  all 
the  bounds  of  virtuous  discipline,  and  con-' 
ttarf  to  all  the  dictates  of  natural  tenderness ; 
the  unlimited  power  allowed  to  the  father, 
extending  to  the  liberty  and  even  life  of  the 
€hild,  and  the  intemperate  use  they  too  fre^ 
quently  made  of  this  power,  rendered  the 
fituation  of  their  youth  in  general  extremely 
irksome  and  unpleasant^  sometimesi  truly  mi^ 
serable. 

These  inhumanities  are  now  no  more. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  tenderness  shewn  by 
pwents  towards  their  offspring  in  Christian 
countries,,  from  their  earliest  infancy  to  their 
ripest  maturity :  and  so  far  is  the  public  from 
countenancing  in  private  indrviduals  the  de-* 
stmction  of  their  children,  that  it  guards 
against  any  unnatural  desertion  of  them,  and 
ii  itself  a  parent.  The  power  of  the  father  ii 
just  sufficient  for  all  the  usefiil  purposes  of 
education;  the  severity  of  education  nogrtater 
Amu  Uie  pwpet  culture  of  the  mind  requircss 

aod 
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and  there  subsists  in  general  betweea  the 
elder  and  the  younger  parts  of  a  family,  that 
harmony  and  good  understanding  which  re- 
sembles the  easy  intercourse  of  friends,  rather 
than  the  awful  distance  between  authority 
and  subjection. 

III.  But  in  no  part  of  domestic  society  are 
the  happy  effects  of  Christianity  so  visible  as 
in  the  lowest,  though  not  least  useful,  branch 
of  it,  that  of  servants;  agreeably  to  the 
blessed  spirit  of  that  Religion,  which  lends 
its  aid  most  wiUingly  where  it  is  most  ne* 
cessary,  in  raising  the  lowly,  in  healing  the 
broken  spirit,  and  cherishing  the  contrite 
heart. 

It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  under  most 
of  the  governments  in  Europe  (severe  as  some 
of  them  are)  the  bulk  of  the  people  do  in 
reaUty  enjoy  more  true  liberty  than  was  ever 
possessed  by  the  lower  classes,  under  the 
freest  states  of  antiquity :  because,  with  a  few 
exceptions  (which  are  every  day  lessening), 
they  are  no  longer  subject  to  that  worst  of  all 
oppressions,  domestic  servitude  ;  where- 
as, in  all  the  ancient  republics,  by  far  the 
greatest  part  of  the  inhabitaots  were  not 

freement 
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freemen,  but  slaves*.  In  fact,  every  private 
family  was,  in  the  times  of  paganism,  a  little 
despotic  kingdom.  The  master  was  the  ty- 
rant, and  the  servants  his  wretched  subjects, 
whom  he  bought  and  sold,  and  treated  as  he 
did  his  cattle  ;  whom  he  could  punish  and 
torture  as  he  pleased,  and  put  to  death  with 
or  without  reason,  and  even  for  his  own 
amusement.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the 
verncEj  or  home-born  slaves,  were  sometimes 
treated  with  lenity,  and  even  with  tenderness 
and  indulgence.  But  these  favourites  of  for- 
tune bore  a  very  small  proportion  indeed,  to 
that  immense  multitude  who  were  made  to 
feel  the  utmost  rigour  of  their  condition.  In 
general,  these  wretched  beings  were  continu- 
ally exposed  to  every  evil  that  the  most  wan- 
ton tyranny  could  inflict.  They  were  com- 
pelled frequently  to  till  the  ground  in  chains -f-, 
or  confined  in  subterraneous  dungeons,  and 
strained  to  labour  beyond  their  strength  by 

*  In  the  llOth  Olympiad,  there  were  at  Athens  only 

S1,000  citizens,  and  400,000  slaves.     In  the  small  island 

of  iEgina  there  were  470,000  slaves.     It  was  common 

fer  a  private  citizen  of  Rome  to  have  10  or  20,000. 

TayUn^s  Civil  Lm^  p.  486-7. 

f  Catenati  coltores,  vincti  fossores,  are  expressions 
we  frequently  meet  with  in  the  Roman  authors. 

A  A  the 
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the  severest  treatment.     Thej  were  obliged 
to  suffer  every  insult,  and  every  injury  witb« 
out  resistance  and  widiout  iredress.  They  {md 
BO  protection  afforded  them,  could  have  no 
justice  done  to  them,  no  reparation  made  to 
them*.    They  were  subject  to  the  cruelty  not 
only  of  their  own  masters,  but  of  every  one 
that  met  them.    ^^  They  had  no  place  to  flee 
^^  unto,  and  no  man  cared  for  their  souls.^' 
The  hurt  that  was  done  to  them  and  to  a  beast 
was  estimated  in  the  same  manner.    Nothing 
was  considered  but  the  diminution  of  their 
value,  and  the  loss  sustained  by  their  master. 
The  injury  or  the  pain  endured  by  the  slave 
himself  never  came  into  contemplation.  Their 
evidence  was  scarcely  ever  taken  but  by  torture. 
They  were,  not  supposed  capable  of  being 
applied  to  in  any  other  way.   If  their  master 
happened  to  be  found  murdered  in  his  house, 
every  slave  in  the  family  (which  sometimes 
amounted  to   several  thousands)    were  fre« 
quently  put  to  death  ;  eve»  tfaoa^  th^t  were 
confessedly  itinocent.    Nay,  they  were  some- 
t()i«i€!^  njft49  th^  sacrifice  of  ^  youthful  frolic, 
and  murdered  in  the  streets  and  rQadft>  by 

*  Cum  in  Bfip6%imif^a  licfeattff  &c     Seneca  de  Cle- 
D^nt.i.  IS.    '  '    '^  .  '      . 

•  thousands^ 
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thousands,  for  amusement  .  ThesQ  aire  t\» 
€ife(^ts  which  the  posseasiort  <>f  ui^imited 
power  over  our  owti  spQcie^  has  actually  pro^ 
duced,.  and  which  (unless  counteracted  and 
Subdued  by  religious  principle)  it  has  alwdyi 
a  natural  tendency  to  produce  even  on  the 
moat  benevolent  and  best  cultivated  minds*. 
Such  was  the  temper  of  paganism,  towards 
a  very  targe  class  of  the  human  species : 
a  class  too,  which  ought  to  have  attracted 
pity  and  protection,  instead  of  meetiQg 
with  the  bitterest  oppression.  The  temper 
of  the  Gospel  was  of  a  different  ca^t.  From 
the  very  first  moitieat  of  its  appearance,  it 
gave  every  consolation,  every  support,  to 
those  who  groaned  under  this  heavy  bondage^ 
that  was  consistent  with  the  peace  and  welfare 
of  society,  and  with  the  avowed  principles  of 
the  Christian  Religion.  The  first  teachers 
of  this  reUgion  did  not  indeed  expressly 
prohibit  slavery  ;  ikh^  did  they  tell  the  sl^r^s 
whom  they  converted  to  the  faith,  that  their* 
conversion  made  them  free,  and  released  them 
from  the  obedience  due  to  their  nsijaatera.. 
This  l¥0uld  have  been  a  most  imprudent  and. 

*  See  ApiJendis,  note  (b)i     ^  ^ 

A  A  2  dangerous 
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dangerous  doctrine,  dangerous  botL  to  the 
teachers  and  the  disciples.  It  would  have 
occasioned  the  former  to  be  represented  by 
their  enemies  as  adrerse  to  all  authority  and 
subordination,  as  disturbers  of  the  peace  and 
order  of  society  ;  it  would  have  armed  against 
them  all  the  powers  of  the  earth,  and  over- 
whelmed them  and  their  infant  system  of 
rehgion  in  one  common  ruin.  To  the  slaves 
themselves,  it  would  have  been  equally  de- 
structive and  fatal.  It  would  have  excited 
them  to  violent  and  sanguinary,  yet  vain 
and  ineffectual,  resistance ;  and  would  have 
involved  them,  finally,  in  far  greater  miseries 
than  they  before  experienced.  But  besides 
this,  such  a  proceeding  would  have  been 
diametrically  opposite  to  the  distinguishing 
character  and  genius  of  the  Christian  Revela- 
tion ;  one  of  whose  leading  and  fundamental 
principles  was,  not  to  interfere  with,  or  oppose 
itself  in  the  least,  to  any  peculiar  form  of 
government,  any  civil  institution,  any  long 
acknowledged  and  long  establbhed  authority, 
either  political  or  domestic ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, to  inculcate  a  peaceful  and  dutiful  sul> 
mission  to  all  lawful  superiors ;  to  ^^  eoery^ 
^  ^'  ordinance 
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"  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's  sake^**' 
Yet,  at  the  same  lime,  it  took  care  to  lay  dowil 
such  general  rules  of  conduct,  and  governing 
principles  of  action,  for  all  ranks  and  condi« 
tions  of  men,  as  should  silently  and  quietly, 
hut  effectually,  correct  the  inherent  vices  or 
adventitious  corruptions  of  every  kind  of 
power;  such  as  should  gradually  soften  and 
smooth  away  the  asperities  of  every  species  of 
arbitrary  government,  whether  supreme  or 
subordinate,  whether  exercised  over  nations 
or  individuals;  and  rather  meliorate  and 
reform  them  by  gentleness,  than  subvert  and 
destroy  them  at  once,  by  open  force  and  vio- 
lence- 

Another  great  principle  of  this  Divine  Re- 
ligion, and  its  Divine  Author,  was,  to  require 
from  its  followers  a  meek  submission  and 
patient  resignation  to  evils,  and  sufferings,  and 
persecutions  of  every  kind,  however  unmerit^ 
ed,  however  unprovoked  and  unjust.  "  I  say 
^^  unto  you,  resist  not  evil ;  bless  them  that 
^  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you, 
*^and  pray  for  them  which  despitefuUy  use 
you^and  persecute  you ;  not  rendering,  evil 

♦1  Pet.iLu. 

8  €i  for 
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"  for  evil,  or  railing  for  rsdling ;  but  contrari- 
^^  wise  blessing.  Avenge  not  yourselves,  but 
^*  rather  give  place  unto  wrath;  for  it  is 
<*  written,  Vengeance  is  mine  ;  I  will  repay, 
"  saith  the  Lord*/*  In  perfect  conformity 
to  these  precepts  was  the  example  of  our 
blessed  Lord  ;  '^  who,  when  he  was  reviled, 
^^  reviled  not  again ;  when  he  suffered,  he 
<^  threatened  not ;  but  committed  himself  to 
**  him  thfitjudgeth  righteously -f-." 

With  these  ideas  and  these  sentiments,  so 
predominant  in  every  page  of  the  sacred 
writers,  it  is  evident  what  course  the  great 
Founder,  and  the  first  preachers  of  Christi* 
anity,  would  take,  respecting  the  long  esta- 
blished and  ahnosit  universal  practice  of  po- 
KXSTic  SBEYXTUDE.  Notwithstfuodipg  th« 
extreme  hardships  and  cruelties  inseparable 
hom  that  condition,  they  would  not  think  it 
expedient  to  annihilate  at  once  the  authority 
of  the  master,  and  burst  asunder  suddenly 
the  bonds  of  the  skve ;  but  would  suggest  to 
lix€  one,  such  motives  to .  ^tcquiescence  and 
^ttbmisfiioa,  and  to  the  other,  such  reasons 

*  Matt.  ▼.  89. 44.    fi  Bet.ui.  9.  "Rbxa.  xu.  19.  • 

fll>el.fi.«S. 
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Ibr  moderation  and  tenderness  in  the  exercise 
of  his  power,  as  tJbey  well  ktiew  would  greatly 
lighteb  the  niiseries  of  this  state  for  the  pre^ 
sent,  and  by  degrees  totally  retnove  them. 

Accordingly,  masters  were  enjoined  to  give 
to  their  servants  (that  is  their  slaves)  that 
which  was  ^'  just  and  equal,  and  to  forbdap 
"  threatening  f  and  they  were  told,  What 
they  had  never  been  told  before,  that  they 
also  had  a  master  in  heaven,  with  whom  was 
no  respect  of  persons^,  who  would  one  day 
demand  from  them  a  strict  account  of  the 
use  they  had  made  of  the  unlimited  powet 
they  possessed  over  theit  u^foftu^at6  fellow^ 
preatures.  They  must  knOw  also,  and  would 
fr^uently  be  reminded,  that  they,  as  well  a9 
^very  other  disciple  of  Christ,  are  command* 
ed  to  oonsider  all  mankind  as  their  hrtihren^  \ 
to  treat  them  &s  such,  to  love  them  as  them- 
selves, to  be  cpndies^e^^duat^.  geatkis  t^^d^N 
hewried,  mdrci&i^  .oj»qi^assiondt&^;  aiul  kindtj^ 
li^ctioDed  |ow4id9  them,  %iid  of  course  .to* 
wardi^  their  sk^vesr  fcUo>  ' ;  , . 

To  the  slavesy  on  th6  other  baiadi  th^  most 
exptesn  coibmiands  were  given,  ^^  to  be  sub^ 

in  1.    Eph.  vi.  9.  f  1  Pet  iiL  8. 
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^*  ject  to  their  masters  with  all  fear,  not  onlj 
"  to  the  good  and  gentle,  but  also  to  the  fro- 

ward  ;  to  please  them  well  in  all  things ; 

not  answering  gain,  not  purloining,  but 
**  shewing  all  good  fidelity  ;  not  with  eye-ser- 
'^  vice  as  men-pleasers,  but  as  the  servants  of 
**  Christ,  with  good-wjU  doing  service,  as  to 
**  the  Lord,  and  not  to  men*/' 

These  precepts  were  evidently  meant  to 
guard  against  all  provocaticm^  all  ne^ect  of 
duty,  all  want  of  attention  and  diligence  on 
the  part  of  the  slave ;  to  render  him  meek, 
humble,  patieiDt,  submissive,  honest,  indus« 
trious,  faithful ;  and  by  thus  disarming  the 
anger,  and  conciUating  the  affection  of  his 
master,  to  lighten,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
weight  of  die  chain  that  was  upon  him.  At 
the  same  time,  the  slaves  had  encouragements 
and  consolations  held  out  to  them,  to  which 
their  heathen  brethren  were  utter  strangers. 
They  were  told,  that  by  serving  their  masters 
well,  they  were  not  only  ^^  pleasing  men  but 
^^  God ;  that  they  were  adorning  the  doctrine 
**  of  their  SaviQur ;  that  they  were  to  look 
**  forwards  for  their  reward  to  the  glorious 
*£ph.iiS.8.    lPet.ii.18,    Tit.ii.10. 

^^  appearing 
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^<  appearing  of  the  great  God  and  our  Saviour 
^^  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  whatever  good  any 
^'  of  them  did,  the  same  should  he  receive 
**  of  the  Lord,  whether  he  were  bond  or 
**  free*/"  v 

These  were  considerations  sufficient  to  sup- 
port,  and  sooth,  and  strengthen,  their  souls 
under  the  harshest  treatment,  and  the  heaviest 
pressures  of  bondage ;  while  the  prudence,  the 
fidelity,  and  the  obedience,  recommended  to 
them,  would  avert  or  soften  the  severities  to 
which  they  were  exposed.  With  these  in- 
junctions to  the  slaves  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  the  masters  on  the  other,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  condition  of  the  Christian 
slave  was  far  easier  and  happier  than  that  of 
the  Pagan.  And  wherever  these  injunctions 
are  faithfully  and  conscientiously  observed, 
the  evils  of  servitude  will  be  in  a  great  mea- 
sure subdued,  and  some  of  its  sharpest  sting» 
will  be  drawn  out.  But  this  was  not  all  that 
the  Gospel  did  for  this  unfortunate  race  of 
men.  When  the  empire  became  Christism, 
laws  were  made  for  their  protection  and  relief. 
The  influence  both  of  government   and   of 

*n9lkvL6,7,8.    Utii.  10,18. 

rebgion, 
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teligioD,  waa  continufmy  o^mtm%  m  their  f» 
TOur,  and  gradually  prepared  the  wBJr  for  that 
happy  event,  whieh^  to^  the  immoral  honour 
of  Christianity 9  took  plMie  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries ;  I  mean  the  utter  ei^tifie-^ 
tsam  q(  the  pagaa  aystem  of  slavery  in  £u«- 
rope.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  codwquence 
Df  the  feudal  tenure,  and  feudal  customs, 
introduced  into  Christendom  by  its  bar- 
faarian  conquerors^  another  species  of,  servi- 
tude for  some  time  prevailed,  under  the  name 
of  villetiage.  But  this,  in  point  of  severity, 
iwas  not  to  be  compared  with  the  horrors 
of  ancient  slavery.  And  even  that  new 
servitudii  by  degrees  gave  way,  in  the  greater 
fiart  of  the  Christian  world,  to  the  mild 
<geniu8  of  the  gospel,  insensibly  mixing  with 
the  civil  policyf  and  ten^dring  the  laws,  cus^ 
4mns,  and  usages  bf  evecy  country  that  re- 
ceived iL 

,:  Theire  is,  it  milst  be  confessed^  another 
species  of  slavery  still  existbg  in  some  parts 
fiS  the  Chriiddan  worlds  (that  of  the  Afirican 
negnMs^)  which  seems  to  beat  too  strong  a 
Ksemblance  to  its  prteledssor  in  the  times 
of  paganiflin*     This  ct^ifiQ^  be  denied.     But 

from 
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IfOm  what  we  Iiave  already  seen  of  the  influ'- 
ence  of  Christianity,  in  the  instances  just 
mentioned,  we  have  every  reason  to  indulge 
the  consoling  hope,  that  the  same  beneficent 
spirit  of  tlie  gospel,  which  by  degrees  extin^. 
guished  pagan  slavery,  will  also  gradually 
and  without  injury  to  any  one  (for  our  hea^ 
venly  religion  generally  effects  its  purposes 
by  the  gentlest  means),  relieve  mankind  from 
the  pressure  of  this  and  every  other  species 
of  personal  and  perpetual  servitude. 

In  the  meabwkile,  it  would  redound  in- 
finitely to  the  honour,  and  I  am  persuaded 
ultimately  to  the  benefit  of  the  West^India 
proprietors,  if  they  would  themselves  volun- 
tarily take  measures  for  the  gradual  extme- 
Hon  of  that  opprobrious  and  uncfaristiah 
traffic  in  human  beings,  the  Slave  Trade  to 
the  coast  of  Africa  ;  which  on  every  ground 
of  reason,  humanity,  justice,  and  reiigioid,  is 
bitterly  indefensible^  and  is  now  admitted^ 
even  by  some  of  thos6  who  were  advocates  for 
its  continuance,  to  be  so.  See  more  partis 
cnlarly  the  speedh  of  Mr.  BfyaAKdward$r  a 
Member  ^  the  Assembbf  of  Jamaica^  Nov. 
19)  1789 ;  ift  which  headinowied^  that  idie 

manner 
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manner  in  which  slaves  are  procured^  and 
liie  fatal  effects  of  the  Slave  Trade  in  Africa^ 
are  precisely  such  as  they  are  represented  to 
be  by  those  who  contend  for  the  abolition  of 
it. — "  The  whokf*  says  he,  "  or  the  greatest 
**  part  of  the  immense  continent  of  Africa,  is 
**  a  field  of  waff  are  and  desolation  ;  a  wilder- 
'^  ness  in  which  the  inhabitants  are  wolves 
^  toi^rds  each  other.    That  this  scene  of 
^  oppression^  Jraud^  treachertfy  and  bloody  if 
^^  not  originally  occasionedj  is  in  part  (I  will 
**  not  say  wholly)  upheld  by  the  Slave  Trade, 
"  I  dare  not  dispute.  Every  man  in  the  sugar 
**  islands  may  be  convinced  that  it  is  so,  who 
"  will  enquire  of  any  African  negroes,  on 
^*  their  first  arrival,  concerning  the  circum- 
**  stances  of  their  captivity.^' 

After  this  honest  and  explicit  avowal  of 
the  direful  effects  of  the  Slave  Trade,  (which 
at.  the  same  time  every  one  must  see  is  sofl* 
ened  down  as  much  as  possible)  by  one  who 
ivas  a  strenuous  advocate  for  that  Trade,  how 
is  it  possible  for  a  nation  professing  the  mild 
and  merciful  rdigion  of  the  Gospel j  to  autho- 
lize  and  encourage  that  inhuman  traffic? 
This  is  mireljr  one  of  ^oae  many  strange 
^  V  inconsistencies 
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inconsistencies  of  the  human  mind,  which  it  is 
difficult  to  explain  and  impossible  to  defend ! 
It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  for  the 
credit  of  our  countrymen,  that  a  very  consider- 
able part  of  them,  comprehending  some  of 
the  most  illustrious  characters  in  this  kingdom, 
some  of  the  wisest,  most  upright,  and  most 
enlightened  statesmen  which  this  or  any  other 
country  ever  produced,  have  expressed,  in  the 
strongest   terms,   their    abhorrence    of  this 
Trade  ;  and  generously  laying  aside  all  their 
poUtical  diflferences  (for  men  of  every  party 
and  persuasion  united  in  this  great  cause)  con* 
tended  for  the  immediate  abolition  of  it,  with 
a  force  of  argument,  and  a  splendour  of  elo- 
quence, which  astonished  all  who  heard  them. 
These  noble  efforts,  however,  have  all  failed  of 
success.     And  the  same  fate  seems  to  have 
attended  a  plan  even  for  the  gradual  aboli- 
tion of  the  Trade,  which,  in  the  year  1796f 
was  proposed  in  the  House  of  Comoions  by 
Mr.  Charles   Ellis,  a    gentleman  of    most 
respectable  character,  and  a  very  large  pro- 
prietor of  plantations  in  Jamaica,  who  would 
scarcely  propose  any  thing  thatwould  be  really 
injurious  to  the  possessors  of  that  sort  6f 

property. 
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;.property.  This  plan,  which  appears  to  be  a 
wise  and  a  practieable  one,  was  approved  bj 
:the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  strongly 
-recommended  by  his  Majesty's  ministers  to 
the  Colonial  L^islatures  ;  but  I  cannot  learn 
that  any  step  has  yet  been  taken  to  carry  it 
into  execution. 

This  is  much  to  be  lamented,  because  no- 
thii^  is  more  clear  tb^n  that  if  the  importa- 
tion of  slaves  from  the  coast  of  Africa  was 
gradually  done  away  by  si^lutary  regulations 
for  that  purpose  ;  and  if,  at  the  same  time, 
the  natural  increase  of  the  negroes  already 
imported,  was  encouraged  by  treating  them 
universally  (as  many  worthy  proprietors  al- 
ready do)  with  lenity  and  kindness,  by  con- 
tinuing to  enact  humane  and  equitable  laws 
in  their  lavour,  and  above  aU  by  cordially 
promoting  their  instruction  in  the  principles 
pf  inondity  and  religion,  and  appointing  clergy* 
men  for  that  very  purpose  (which  was  strongly 
recommended  to  the  colonies  by  the  British 
governmeoit,  but  to  which  no  attention  has 
hitherto  been  paid ;)  If,  I  say,  measure  such 
lis  these  were  gf  oerally  adopted,  {md  steadily 
persevered  ip^  ft  siifficient  supply  of  slaves  for 

all 
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all  the  reasonable  purposes  of  West-India  cul- 
tivation might  easily  he  kept  up*,  and  the  mi- 
series of  slavery  itself  so  softened  and  assuaged, 
as  to  render  the  condition  of  the  negroes  not 
much  inferior  to  the  labouring  poor  in  Euro- 
pean countries ;  whilst  the  cruelties  attending 
the  African  Trade  would  be  no  longer  a  re- 
proach to  this  Christian  kingdom. 

*  This  is  not  said  on  light  grounds.  It  was  proved  by 
many  eloquent  speakers  in  the  House  of  Commons:  it 
#a8  proved  by  the  6vid^ce  given  before  a  committee  of 
tl^e  Privy  Council,  appointed  to  examine  into  the  nature 
of  the  l^ve  Trade ;  (which  I  attended  myself  very  con- 
stantly for  near  a  twelvem<mth,)  and  what  is  still  more 
to  the  pmpose^  it  is  proved  by  &ctand  bye:(perienoe.  For 
it  is  well  kpowi^  that  several  opulent  plauters  in  some  of 
the  West-India  Islands  have  fi>r  many  years  kept  up  their 
stock  without  any  importation  at  all ;  and  it  is  no  leli 
certain,  that  throughout  the  whole  State  of  Yirgini^ 
where  there  has  been  no  importation  of  negroes  for  a 
very  considerable  length  of  time,  (I  believe  never  since 
the  American  revolution,)  and  where  the  climate  i&much 
less  friendly  to  the  negroes  than  the  West-India  Itlandss 
die  number  of  their  slavey  has  increased  so  rapidly  am} 
tQ  such  a  d^gfee,  as  almost  to  occasion  some  alarm 't0 
the  government.  Of  this  I  have  authentic  and  inocm*. 
testifale  proofs  in  my  poasesnon.  These  fiwtis  in  mj 
ifqEiceh^siQny  com^tely  do  away  ;he  plea  of  necessity^ 
.whicV  i|  the  great  argument,  indeed  the  only  plausible 
one,  for  the  continuance  of  the  Slave  Trade. 
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SECTION  11. 


We  have  seen,  in  the  preceding  Section^, 
that  in  every  domestic  relation,  Christianity 
has  visibly  and  undeniably  promoted  tlm 
happiness  of  mankind.  Nor  is  its  beneficial 
influence  less  evident  in  all  the  great  and 
important  concerns  of  civil  and  social  Ufe. 

In  the  article  of  government,  its  operation 
has  been  highly  salutary  and  useful ;  not  by 
enjoining  or  prescribing  any  peculiar  form  o£ 
government  (for  with  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world,  and  the  various  modes  of  civil  insti-* 
tutions,  it  disclaimed  all  concern),  but  by 
regulating  the  respective  duties,  both  of  those 
who  governed,  and  those  who  were  governed^ 
It  reminded  the  latter  that  their  Christian 
profession  did  by  no  means  dissolve  or  weaken 
(as  some  of  them  were  apt  to  imagine)  their 
political  obligations,  but  on  the  contrary  con- 
firmed and  strengthened  them  ;  that  under 
whatever  form  of  government  they  Uved,  and 
whatever  allegiance  they  owed,  before  their 
conversion,  the  same  was  still  due  from  them 

tfter 
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after  it ;  that  their  Religion  made  no  other 
alteration  in  the  case,  than  that  of  rendering 
them  still  better  citizens  and  better  subjects^ 
and  of  enforcing  every  civil  tie,  by  the  sane* 
tion  of  divine  as  well  as  human  authoritv. 
They  were  not  therefore  to  use  their  spiritual 
freedom  ^^  as  a  cloak  of  maliciousness/'  as  a 
cover  for  faction  and  mischief,  for  dissension 
and  tumult ;  as  a  pretence  for  disturbing  the 
peace  and  order  of  society  :  but  they  were  to 
submit  themselves  patiently  to  ^^  every  ordi* 
'V nance  of  man  for  the  Lord's  sake/'  they 
were  to  be  subject  to  those  rulers,  under  whom 
Providence  had  placed  them,  and  Chnstianity 
found  them,  ^^  not  only  for  wrath,  but  also 
for  conscience  sake."  They  were  "  to 
obey  magistrates,  to  be  ready  to  every 
good  work,  to  render  to  all  their  dues, 
"  tribute  to  whom  tribute  was  due,  custom 
^^  to  whom  custom,  fear  to  whom  fear,  honour 
**  to  whom  honour*/' 

In  the  same  manner,  it  was  required  of  their 
rulers,  diat  however  unlimited  their  power 
might  be  by  the  laws  and  constitution  of  their 
country,   they  should  themselves  limit  and 

•  1  Pet,iL  16.  U.     Rom.  xiiL  5,  7.    Tit  iii. 

B  B  restrain 
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restrain  it  by  the  great  imttiutaMe  laws  of 
moral  rectitude ;  that  they  should  observe^  in 
their  public  as  well  as  prrrate  conchtct,  tire 
dictates  of  justice,  equity,  moderation,  mercy, 
humanity,  and  universal  good-will,  which  die 
Gospel  prescribed  to  them^  as  well  as  to  every 
other  (ftsciple  of  Christ.  Thehr  duty  was 
repeatedly  set  before  them  with  the  utmost 
plainness  and  freedom.  They  heard,  and 
irembkd  as  they  heard,  the  inspired  preachers 
reasoning  before  them,  concerning  •^  r^bte- 
^^  ousness,  temperance,  and  judgment  to 
**  come/*  They  were  told,  that  the  autho- 
rity they  were  invested  with^  was  given  them 
to  be  "  a  terror,  not  to  good  works,  but  td 
^  the  evil  ;^'  that  they  were  ministers  of  God 
for  the  good  of  their  people ;  that  of  course, 
if  they  abused  this  power  to  cmef  or  wicked 
purposes,^  they  must  be  accountable  for  that 
abuse  to  the  great  Grovernor  of  the  Universe; 
must  stand  before  his  tribunal  with  the 
meanest  of  their  subjects,  to  be  recompensed 
for  the  blessings  they  had  bestowed,  or  ptt- 
nish^d  for  the  miseries  they  had  inflicted,  on 
mankind*. 

'*  Act9  xxiv.  S5.    Horn;  adii;  5,  ♦. 
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It  ccnild  hardty  fail,  tilt  that  precepts  isucli 
tis  these,  repeatedly  inculcated  <ind  deeply  im- 
pressed on  the  mittds  of  thdse  to  whom  they 
t^ere  addressed,  wdald  produce  the  most 
beneficial  consequences  ;  titid  so  in  fact  they 
have.  For  nothing  can  be  more  evident, 
than  that  the  various  modes  of  established 
and  legitimate  g6vetnment  now  existing  in 
Europe,  are  either  in  their  fortt  or  their 
administration,  and  sometimes  itl  both,  far 
superiof  to  those  of  the  same  description  in  the 
ancient  Pagan  world,  and  consequently  pro- 
ductive of  ittuch  greater  happities^  to  those 
who  live  tiAder  them.  Wete  it  convenient  of 
pr6per  to  enter  here  into  a  minute  compari- 
son of  these  different  political  fabrics,  it 
would  be  extremely  easy  to  prove  the  truth  of 
what  is  here  asserted ;  but  I  must  content 
myself  with  very  briefly  contrasting  Sortie  of 
the  principal  outKnes  and  distinguishing  fea- 
tures of  civil  policy  in  ancient  and  modern 

tiwie^,  ^ich  t^ill,  t  conceive,  sufficiently 

juftti^  the  opinion  here  advanced. 

1.  In  the  first  place  it  is  well  known,  that 
except  in  the  free  states  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
(and  that  only  for  a  few  centuries)  a  ferocious 

B  B  2  despotisNQ 
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despotism  prevailed  ^ver  the  greater  part 
of  the  ancient  habitable  globe,;  ,and  that 
even  those  celebrated  republics  scarcely  ever 
enjoyed  (at  least  for  any  considerable  period 
of  time)  two  of  the  sweetest  and  most  valu- 
able fruits  of  liberty^  and  without  which  in- 
deed  no  true  liberty  can  long  subsistt  internal 
tranquillity  and  external  peace.  They  were 
continually  agitated  and  distracted  witliin  by 
popular  commotions  and  sanguinary  convul-- 
sions,  or  exposed  without  to  unceasing  and 
inexpiable  wars,  which  always  destroyed  their 
repose,  and  sometimes  endangered  their  very 
existence.  This  was  the  case,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  even  in  their  most  perfect  state ; 
and,  in  their  decline,  they  were  mangled  and 
torn  in  pieces  by  such  dreadful  massacres  and 
proscriptions,  by  such  deliberate  and  premedi- 
tated methods  of  murdering  each  other,  as 
cannot  be  recited  without  pain  and  horror*. 

2.  We 

*  See  more  particularly  the  account  which  Thucydi- 
des  gives,  lib.  iii.  of  the  sanguinary  dissensions,  sedi- 
tions, tumults,  and  convulsions,  which  distracted  the 
little  island  of  Corcyra ;  and  the  historian  assures  tiS| 
that  the  same  miseries  were  experienced  afterwards  in 
almost  every  other  part  of  Greece.  See  also  TOrigine 
des  Loix,  &c«  V.  5.  p.  74. 

7  The 
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2.  We  may  perceive,  that  in  the  freest 
ancient  states,  they  could  scarcely  ever  main- 
tain a  true  genuine  equal  liberty,  diffused 
through  the  whole  mass  of  the  people,  and 
distributed  in  just  proportions  (as  it  is  in  this 
kingdom)  through  every  rank  and  order  of 
the  community.  They  were  always  in  danger, 
either  from  the  artifices  and  power  of  the 
few,  or  from  the  licentiousness  and  violence 
of  the  many ;  and  whilst  they  guarded  some 
one  avenue  with  the  greatest  care,  tyranny 
generally  surprised  them  at  another.  Nor 
did  their  boasted  freedom  (such  as  it  was) 
extend  in  general  much  beyond  the  walls  of 
the  metropolis,  'and  the  adjacent  territory. 
It  could  seldom  subsist,  but  under  the  im- 
mediate influence  of  the  legislature.     The 

governors 

Th€  horrible  proscriptions  of  Marius,  Sylla,  and  the 
triumvirs,  and  the  dreadful  civil  wars  between  the  lead* 
uig  men  of  the  republic,  which  followed  soon  after,  are 
well  known. 

The  same  scenes  occur  perpetually  in  the  annals  of  the 
As^rian,  the  Median,  the  Persian,  ihe  Turkish,  the 
Moorish,  and  the  Hindostan  Empire.  The  principal 
source  of  all  these  horrors  wns  the  want  of  a  merri/id 
Beligion ;  and  the  same  want  has,  we  all  know,  produced 
the  same  direful  eflfecta  in  our  own  times  in  a  nation 
wtiere  AU.  Religirai  was  at  once  annihilated. 
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governors  jof  the  province?^  removed  frt>m 
uwJ^r  the  eye  of  the  supreme  magUtratef  and 
4estkute  of  all  religious  reatrwDt,  became  the 
most  savage  and  m^rciles^  of  tyrants.  The 
unhappy  people  ovar  whpm  they  preidded, 
were  continually  exposed  to  plunder^  rapine, 
oppression,  insult,  and  every  kind  of  injury  ; 
and  thus  whilst  liberty  reigned  in  the  centre, 
the  utmost,  rage  of  despotism  laid  waste  the 
e3(tremities  gf  the  empire*, 

3,  One 

*  See  Choix  des  Memoir^  de  PAcademie  RoyiU^ 
first  part  of  V.  1.  p.  151. 

The  character  of  Verre«  was,  to  a  great  degree,  the 
character  of  almost  all  the  Ropiao  govemora.  Cicero, 
speaking  of  the  Provinces  generally^  say^  FopulataSf 
vexatae,  funditus  eversas  provixicise :  socii  stipendiariique 
populi  Romani  afflicti,  miseri,  jam  non  salutis  spem  sed 
exitU  solatima  qaaprimt  In  Q.  CeciL  Divinat.  S.  This 
is  amply  confirmed  by  Sallust,  Ignavissimi  homines  per 
summwn  scelus  omnia  ea  sociis  adimere,  quae  fortissimi 
vifi  victore<»  r^iqy?raiit ;  proiqde  quasi  injuriam  fiioere 
i4  demvup  ^^et;  iwperip  uti,    3dl»  Cat^  l^Xu 

The  Athenian?  aIk)  tpey^ted  the  cities  and  idimda 

dependent  on  them  with  the  utmost  rigour  aod  inhu* 

ipwity.    Xt  ws«  their  i^vowed  principle,  and  their  con- 

stfiDt  practioe,  \q  oppfres9»  harasS}  and  plunder  them 

If  itl^  the  mopt  unfiseU^  rapapity,  to  reduce  them  Iq  the 

most  al{iect  9tate  of  dependence^  amd  to  create  wd 

fpment  perpetufi^l  dissenssons  and  fiistioilf  among  thenit 

iii  or^er  tQ  repdef  theip  Utterly  jtVPIwbl^  of  aimoying 

the  parent  stf^tCi,    See  I'Orvw  4ai  X^QUb.  des  ArUf  h 

des 
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3.  One  of  tlie  principal  dutracteristics  of 
a  sound  confttitudoa,  is  the  system  of  laws 
which  it  has  established  for  the  protection  and 
security  of  the  people,  and  the  regulation  of 
public  manners.  If  we  judge  of  the  ancient 
governments  by  this  criterion,  they  will  not 
rise  very  high  in  our  estimation.  I  will  touch 
only  with  great  brevity  on  a  few  of  the  most 
remarkable  laws  in  different  countries. 

Among  the  Egyptians  there  was  a  law, 
which  not  only  encouraged  but  rewarded 
theft  *. 

The  laws  of  Draco  were,  as  is  well  known, 
immeasurably  and  capriciously  severe.  They 
wene  written  in  characters  of  blood.  They 
punished  with  the  same  rigour  the  slightest 
offences,  and  the  most  atrocious  crimes. 

The  laws  of  Lycurgus  were,  in  many  in- 
stances, unjust  and  cruel ;  and  some  of  the 

most 

dw  Saenc^s»  V.  5.  p.  75.  But  more  pardcidariy  oonsult 
that  verjr  curious  and  adaurable  treatise  of  Xeno- 
pbon'f^  on  tk€  Republic  of  Athens:  whichi  although 
y^<to»dly  vritten  in  defence  of  the  Athenians,  yet  es- 
Jiibits  SMcb  a  picture  of  ini^iity»  cruelty  and  tyranny,  as 
maist  for  «¥er  decide  tibe  opinioo  of  every  thinking  mui, 
on  the  character  of  that  laode  of  government. 
*Diod.  SiiLLnl.cSO.    A«L  GeUL  L.  id.  c  18. 
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most  celebrated  Greek  philosophers  have 
condemned  them,  as  better  calcnlated  to 
form  good  soldiers,  than  virtuous  and  honest 
citizens*. 

They  encouraged  theft,  adultery,  and 
many  other  gross  immoralities  and  enor« 
mities-f*.  - ;   . 

The  cryptia,  or  places  of  concealment, 
from  whence  the  Spartans  issued  out  upon 
jtlie  Helots,  and  murdered  them  in  cold  blood, 
is  said  by  Aristotle  to  have  been  an  institu- 
tion of  Ly curgus  $• 

But  the  consummation  of  all  was,  that 
this  Legislator  not  only  permitted,  but  en- 
joined the  murder  of  sickly  or  deformed  in- 
fants §• 

4.  In  Solon's  laws  there  are  several  which 
are  objectionable,  but  there  is  one  in  the  high- 
est degree  reprehensible.  It  is  that  in  which, 

though 

^  Aristotle  FoL  Lb  ii.  c;  9.  and  L.  vii.  c.  14.  Plutarch 
in  Lye.  endeavours  to  defend  them,  \mt  in  vain. 

f  L'Origine  des  Loix,  &c  VoL  5.  p.  429.  Plutardi 
in  Lye  Whatever  might  be  the  intention  of  the  legislator, 
in  obliging  the  Spartan  boys  to  steal  their  victuals,  &Ct 
the  real  ^ffict  of  it  was  to  encourage  deceit  and  fiaud, 
and  to  render  property  insecure. 

•  %    PlutinLyc.  §  Ibid. 
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though  he  did  not  enjoin,  yet  as  far  as  he  was 
able,  he  gave  credit  and  estimation  to  the 
raost  detestable  of  crimes  ;  and  even  encou- 
raged it  by  his  own  example  *• 

In  Crete  and  some  other  Grecian  States,  it 
was  also  encouraged  by  law^. 

The  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  were  san- 
guinary and  cruel,  more  especially  those 
respecting  insolvent  debtors ;  who,  after  an 
imprisonment  of  sixty  days,  might  be  sold 
for  slaves,  or  put  to  death,  and  their  bodies 
divided  among  their  creditors.  Ingenious 
and  learned  men  have  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain away  the    severity  of   this  law,  but 

without  success  J. 

Romulus 

*  Plut.  Solon,  siib  init. 

t  Plut.  de  Liber.  Educat.  c.  15.  Aristotle  Polit.  L.  il 
c.  10. 

X  A  vety  learned  critic  and  civilian  has  an  ingenious 
dissertation  on  this  subject,  in  which  he  undertakes  to 
prove,  that  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables  did  not  condemn 
the  insolvent  debtor  to  death,  but  to  servitude ;  he  was 
to  become  the  slave  of  the  creditor,  and  to  pay  his  debt 
by  his  labour.  And  if  there  were  many  creditors, 
they  were  to  divide  his  personal  labour  among  them, 
in  proportion  to  their  respective  demands  upon  him« 
But  this  interpretation  goes  contrary  to  the  concur- 
rent  opinions  of  Quintilian,  Aulus  Gellius,  TertuUian, 
and  other  ancient  authors,  who  all  agree  in  supporting 

the 
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Romulus  allowed  the  murder  of  in&nte,  and 
it  does  not  appear  that  this  practice  was  for- 
bidden by  any  subsequent  law.  Some  think 
it  was  confirmed  by  the  twelve  tables.  It 
was,  bowerert  certainly  permitted  to  pass  with 
impunity  ;  and  the  Roman  State,  as  well  as 
almost  every  other  in  the  ancient  world,  was 
for  many  ages  drenched  in  the  blood  of  these 
innocent  victims  to  a  mistaken  and  inhuman 
policy*. 

.  The  cruelty  of  the  Ronuin  law,  with  re- 
spect to  children,  did  not  stop  here  ;  it  was 
not  content  with  the  destruction  of  infants; 
it  extended  its  severity  even  to  the  adult ;  it 
gave  the  father  uncontrolled  and  unlimited 

» 

power  over  his  children ;  it  considered  them 
not  as  persons  but  as  things^  as  part  of  the 
furniture  of  the  family  mansion,  which  the 
master  of  the  family  might  remove  or  sell,  or 
destroy,  like  any  other  part  of  the  furniture, 

at 

the  plain  and  literal  sense  of  the  law.  And  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  a  modem  civilian  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
should  discover  a  meaning  in  a  Roman  law,  which  was 
totally  unknown  to  the  Romans  themselves.  See  Tay* 
lor's  Commentarius  de  Inope  Ddntare  in  partes  disse" 
candOf  p.  15.  and  the  authors  above  mentioned. 

"  *  Dion*  Halic  Rom.  Antiq.  L  ii. 
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at  hU  difieretion.  In  one  respect  the  coodi^ 
tioo  of  a  sont  was  woree  t^n  tliat  of  a  slave. 
A  slave  could  be  sold  only  once,  a  son  three 
times ;  and  he  might  be  imprisoned,  scourged, 
enileda  or  put  to  death  by  the  pater^familias, 
vitiiout  appeal  to  any  other  tribunal  *.  With 
respect  to  daughters,  there  was  an  act  of 
power  more  exquisitely  cruel,  than  perhaps 
all  the  rest.  The  father  could  compel  his 
married  daughter  to  repudiate  a  husband 
whom  she  tenderly  loved,  and  whom  he  him- 
self  had  approved -f*. 

But  what  waSt  if  possible,  still  more  pre- 
posterous and  intolerable,  the  wife  herself, 
though  the  mother  perhaps  of  a  numerous 
family,  was  subjected  no  less  than  her  chil- 
dren, to  the  paternal  authority  and  despotic 
will  of  her  husband.  She  was  in  the  eye  of 
the  law  considered  as  his  daughter,  and  might 
be  retained  or  dismissed  at  pleasure  ;  and  for 
certain  crimes  (some  of  them  of  a  very  trivial 
nature)  might  be  put  to  death.  The  liberty 
of  divorce  also,  on  the  part  of  the  husband^ 

was 

^  Menport  de  Rit  Rom.  p.  565. 

t  L'Esprit  des  Loix,  T.  iii.  Liv.  20.  c  S.  p*  75; 
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was  (as  I  before  observed)  almost  unbcmnded, 
and  in  the  later  ages  of  the  republic^  was  pep* 
petually  exercised  with  the  most  wanton,  in* 
Solent,  and  capricious  tyranny  *. 

Such  w6re  the  laws  of  the  most  celebrated 
nations  of  antiquity  ;  and  as  the  legislative 
acts  of  a  country  present  us  with  the  truest 
picture  of  its  manners,  and  give  us  at  one 
view,  the  genius  and  the  character  of  a  whole 
people  taken  collectively,  we  shall  be  at  no 
loss  what  opinion  to  form  of  the  ancient 
Pagans  and  their  government. 

6.  And  as  the  laws  were,  in  many  impor« 
tant  instances,  inhuman  or  vicious,  the  admi- 
nistration of  them  was  no  less  partial  and 
corrupt.  That  great  bulwark  of  liberty,  that 
most  powerful  protector  of  the  rights  and 
immunities,  the  persons  and  properties  of  the 
subject,  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence 
of  the  State,  was,  among  the  ancient  com- 
monwealths^ 

^  L'EUprit  des  Loix,  T.  ii.  p.  88.  And  the  licentiotii- 
ness  of  the  women  in  this  respect,  (for,  they  also  had  the 
power  of  divorce)  was  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  men<— 
nanquid  jam  ulla  repudio  erubc^cit,  (says  Seneca)  post* 
quam  illustrcs  qiuedam  ac  nobiles  fieminas  non  con« 
solum  numero  sed  maritorum  annos  suos  oompatant 
ScB^  de  Beneficiig,  iiL  IS. 
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monwealthsy   very^  far   removed   from    that 
degree  of  purity  and  perfection  in  which  it  is 
now  found  in  some  Christian  countrie9,  but 
more  especially  in  our  own.     In  what  man* 
ner   justice  was  administered  at  Athens,  is 
evident,  from  their  treatment  of  the  two  most 
upright  and  virtuous  of  their  citizens,  Socrates 
and  Aristides ;    and    by  what    motives   the 
judges  were  commonly  guided  in  forming  their 
judicial  opinions  on  the  character  and  merits 
of  the  accused  person,  may  be  collected  from 
the  well-known  conversation  between  the  lat- 
ter of  those  illustrious  men,  and  one  of  the 
judges  who  condemned   him^.      In    Rome, 
especially  in  the  later  periods  of  the  repubUc, 
the  courts  of  justice  were  one  continued  scene 
of  the  most  open  and  undisguised  iniquity, 
venality,  partiality  and  corruption,  insomuch, 
that  it  was  hardly  possible  for  a  poor  man  to 
obtain  redress  for  the  cruellest  injuries;  or  for 
a  rich  man  to  be  brought  to  punishment  for 
the  most  atrocious  crimesf*. 

In  all  these  great  and  important  articles  of 
civil  policy,  (and  in  a  multitude  of  others  which 
might  be  mentioned)  the  infinite  superiority 

*  Plutarch  in  Aristid.     f  See  Appendix,  note  (d). 

of 
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IL  Next  to  the  miseries  arising  from  cruel 
systems  of  domestic  and  civil  policy^  from 
bad  forms  of  government,  from  oppressive 
laws  and  corrupt  forms  of  judicature,  there 
are  few  evils  more  formidable  and  afflicting 
than  those  of  war.  And  here,  too,  we  have 
a  manifest  advantage  over  the  ancient  Pa- 
gans. 

I  have  formerly  observed  *,  and  some  ar- 
guments have  been  adduced  to  prove,  that  in 
Christian  countries  the  horrors  of  war  (that 
severest  scourge  of  the  human  race)  have  been 
greatly  mitigated,  and  their  frequency,  their 
duration  and  their  attendant  miseries,  consi- 
derably  diminished.  In  further  confirmation 
of  this  fact,  and  in  addition  to  what  has  been 
already  advanced  in  support  of  it,  I  would 
entreat  the  reader,  when  he  is  perusing  the 
history  of  the  ancient  States,  to  pay  a  little 
attention  to  the  nature,  the  origin,  the  num- 
ber, the  extent  and  the  continuance  of  their 
wars,  and  to  the  methods  in  which  they  were 
conducted.  We  are  accustomed,  from. our 
infancy,  to  look  on  those  people  with  such 

♦  Sttrmona,  Vol.  I  Sena.  xiiL  p.  SI 7.  lOth  ed. 

implicit 
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'implicit and almostidolatrou^  veneraticm :  we 
are  so  dazzled  with  the.splendour  of  their 
victories,  and  the  glo>y  of  their  conquests ; 
with  the  courage,  the  ardour,  the  intrepidity, 
the  heroism,  the  grandeur  and  elevation  of 
mind  they  so  frequently  displayed ;  and,  above 
all,  we  are  so  charmed  with:  the  eloquence 
and  the  sublimity  with  which  their  martial 
achievements  are  recorded  by  their  historians, 
and  immortalized  by  their  poets,  that  we 
never  think  of  that  horrible  inhumamty  which 
was  the  great  prominent  feature  of  their  cha- 
racter: WO' never  see  tlie  torrents- of  blood 
jdhey  shed,  in  order  to  arrive  at  their:  ftivourite 
object,  nor  the  various*  and*  inconceivable 
miseries  they  spread  throughout 'the  worldi 
The  plain  truth  is  that  they  were  the  common 
enemies  of  mankind ;  the  oppressors,  the  plua* 
derers,  the  robbers,  and  the  tyrants- of  the 
whole  earth.  -  By  much  the:  greafeat?  part  of 
their. wars  were  voluntary  and  unprovoked; 
were  wars  of  aggression,' of  int^r^st^.  injustice, 
rapi^ne,  andambitioli.  Theygdve  tlieir  pro- 
tec^n  to  every  one  that  applied  for  it,  with- 
out the  least  regard  to  the  justice  of  the  cause, 
for  the  sole  purpdse  of  extending  their  con- 
•    I  c  c  quests; 
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quests;  and  the  most  solemn  treaties  wei« 
6vaded  or  violated,  without  the  smallest  scm^ 
pie,  whenever  their  interest  appeared  to 
require  it.  A  lust  of  empire,  a  passion  fcft 
martial  achievements,  an  insatiable  thirst  for 
glory,  were  the  ruling  principles  of  their  cm^ 
duct,  9Xkd  to  these  every  other  consideration^ 
however  sacred,  was  made  to  give  way^. 
Their  governments  were  little  else  than  loil^- 
tary  establishments.  Every  citizen  ws»  It 
1K>ldier^  and  every  kingdom  upon  the  watdi 
to  devour  its  neighbour.  The  surest  road  tb 
the  honours  of  the  state  was  through  the  field 
of  battle ;  and  men  were  obliged  to  force  iheilr 
way  by  the  sword  to  almost  every  object  of 
their  pursuit. 

Whilst  every  thing  thus  tended  to  inflanft 
the  fiercest  passions  of  the  human  heart,  n6 
wonder  that  tibe  wars  of  ^be  ancients  were  in^ 
cessant  and  sanguinary,  thatHihe  injustice  and 
wantonness  with  which  they  were  begun,  couM 
be  exceeded  by  nothing  bat  the  vindictive 
and  implacable  spirit  with  which  they  werft 
carried  on^  tad,  that  4lie  world  wjeis  c<mM^ 


v" 


"*  See  Appeadur»  aote^e). 

quently 
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quently  for  many  ages  overwhelmed  with  ruin, 
desolation  and  bloodshed.  The  savage  and 
cruel  treatment  of  their  captives  in  war,  is 
well  known  to  every  one  in  the  least  acquaint- 
ed with  ancient  history ;  every  page  of  which  is 
polluted  with  scenes  of  this  nature,  too  numer- 
ous and  too  horrible  to  be  specified  here.  It 
is  sufficient  to  observe,  in  general,  that  the 
lifss  of  thousands  in  the  field,  was  in  those 
ages 'the  least  part  of  the  evils  of  war.  Those 
among  the  vanquished,  who  survived,  had 
reason  to  envy  the  lot  of  those  that  fell. 
Perpetual  slavery,  or  an  ignominious  death 
(sometimes  torture)  by  the  hand  of  the  execu- 
tioner, were  their  certain  destiny :  and  even 
among  nations  the  most  polished,  and  the 
most  celebrated  for  their  private  and  their 
public  virtue,  (such  were  the  pagan  notions  of 
virtue)  we  are  continually  shocked  with  the 
desolation  of  whole  countries,  with  the  entire 
destruction  of  flourishing  and  opulent  cities, 
and  with  the  indiscriminate  massacre  and  utter 
extermination,  not  only  of  those  able  to  bear 
arms,  but  of  the  most  helple^  tod  unoffend- 
ing part  of  the  inhabitants  of  evety  age,  sex, 
smd  conditioiK. 

c  c  2  If 
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If  we  go  back  to  tha^  earliest  ages  of  Greece, 
Homer  very  honestly  and  very  concisely  teUa 
uSy  what  the  general  practice  in  his  time  was 
in  one  of  the  principal  operations  of  war. 
"  These/'  says  he,  "  are  the  evils  which  follow 
the  capture  of  a  town.  The  men  are  killed,  the 
city  is  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  the  women 
and  children  are  doomed  to  slavery*/' 

The  descendants  of  Homer's  heroes,  in  sul)- 
•equent  ages,  did  not  in  this  respect  degene- 
rate from  their  ferocious  ancestors.  On  the 
contrary,  they  kept  constantly  improving  on 
those  models  of  barbarity.  After  the  taking 
of  a  town,  and  sometimes  after  the  most  so- 
lemn  promises  and  oaths  that  they  would  spare 
the  lives  of  the  besieged,  they  murdered  every 
human  creature  in  the  place,  not  excepting 
even  the  women  and  children.  Instances  of 
this  sort  occur  perpetually  in  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  as  well  as  almost  every  other  ^. 

The 

*  11.  ix.  v.  590. 

f  SeeThucydldes  throaghout:  but  more  particularly  tbe 
extreme  cruelty  of  the  Athenians  and  Laosdaemonianft  to 
their  prisoners,  L  iL  The  massacre  of  the  Mytdenctns 
and  Platseans,  and  the  incredible  barbarities  at  CorcyrSf 
L  iii.  The  murder  of  the  Mginetm  and  Megareans,  1.  iv.  of 
the  Sdoneani  and  Mdiam,  L  ▼>  of  the  Mycalessiansj  L  tiL 

In 
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The  Romans  trod  but  too  closely  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  Greeks,  their  masters  and  pre- 
ceptors in  cruelty,  as  well  as  in  every  thing 
else.  Abundant  proofs  of  this  occur  in  all 
their  histories*. 

With 
In  this  last  instance^  tlie  Thrsciatia  not  only  butchered 
men,  women,  and  children,  without  distinction,  (even  a 
vkole  school  of  hoys)  but  alM  every  living  animal  that  fell 
in  their  way.  Tlie  historian,  though  in  general  very 
little  aflected  with  scenes  of  this  kind,  cannot  help  ex- 
prescing  his  horror  at  such  a  slaughter  as  this.  But,  says 
h^  {by  way  of  mitigation]  To  yivo(  to  -zm  &faMt>y  fevutai- 
T«Tw  fn.  It  is  true.  But  that  epithet  wai  applicable  not 
only  to  those  barbarians,  but  to  the  Athenians  themselves. 
Mid  to  every  other  state  in  Greece.  It  describes,  in  shortf 
most  accurately,  in  one  comprehensive  word,  the  true 
character  of  all  pagan  antiquity.  Most  unfortunately 
for  the  world,  this  ycros  fafMi^rtiTOv,  tliis  murder-loving 
race,  has  of  late  revived ;  but  let  it  be  remembered,  that 
it  revived  under  the  fostering  care,  not  of  the  Gospel, 
but  of  its  true  parent,  Philosophy:  by  which  word  I 
mean  throughout  this  Essay,  {when  speaking  of  the  pre- 
sent times)  not  that  genuine  sublime  philosophy  which 
we  meet  with  in  the  immortal  works  of  Bacon,  Boyl^ 
Newton,  &c.  but  those  wild  pernicious  doctrines  which 
assume  the  venerable  name  of  philosophy,  which  have 
beeo  disseminated  through  the  world,  principally  by 
Voltair^  and  Ids  numerous  disciples  and  coadjutors,  and 
are  justly  considered  as  the  chief  source  of  those  dread- 
ful calamities  that  have  been  for  so  many  years  Hw^f^'*g 
almost  the  wfaola  continent  of  Europe. 

*  Livy,  1.  ix.  c.  H.  1.  xxi.  c.  14.  1.  xxvic  15.  L  xlr. 
c.  S4. — See  Appendixi  Dote  (f). 
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With  respect  to  all  the  various  aatioDB  of 
Asia,  the  whole  history  of  that  country,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  from  one  end  of  the  con- 
tinent to  the  other,  exhibits  such  an  uninter- 
rupted series  of  barbarity,  bloodshed^  havoG, 
and  devastation,  in  their  incessant  wars,  revolts, 
revolutions,,  and  intestine  dissentions,  as  it  is 
impossible  to  contemplate  without  disgust, 
astonishment,  and  horror*. 

Yet  all  this,  and  more  than  this,  was  natu- 
.  rally  to  be  expected  from  the  principles  enter- 
tained and  avowed  by  the  great  warriors  and 
statesmen  of  antiquity.  One  of  them  was 
tins,  "  to  glut  our  souls  with  the  cruellest  ven- 
geance upon  our  enemies  is  perfectly  lawful, 
is  an  appetite  implanted  in  us  by  nature,  and 
is  the  most  exquisite  pleasure  that  the  human 
mind  can  taste -f-/^  In  this  most  exquisite 
pleasure  they  indulged  themselves  without 
reserve ;  in  this  species  of  voluptuousness  they 

were  certainly  perfect  epicures. 

It 

^  See  the  dreadful  achievements  of  Gcngis-Khan, 
Timur,  Aurengzebe,  and  Nadir  Schach,  in  the  Histories 
of  India  and  Persia. 

t  Thucyd.  1.  tii.  p.  540.  The  original  words  caH 
scarcely  be  translated  with  sufficient  energy — aTrovxno^ai 
Ttii  yvufAni^  TO  $ufiMfU90¥^'  Eveu  in  the  Pelew  Islands  they 
put  their  cqptires  in  war  to  deaA.— uiccoim/  qf  Pdm 
Islands  by  Mr.  Keate,  p.  83. 
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It  ia  impossible  not  to  remark  here,  the 
complete  opposition  between  this  favourite 
doctrine  of  Paganism,  and  the  doctrine  of  Rer 
velation.     ^^  To  glut  our  souls  with  the  cruel- 
lest vengeance  on  our  enemies,  is  the  most 
exquisite  of  all  human  enjoyments/'  says  the 
former.    **  Avenge  not  yourselves,  but  rather 
give  place  unto  wrath/'  says  the  latter.    No- 
thing can  so  strongly  mark  the  different  spirit 
of  the  two  Rehgions ;  and  the  consequences 
to  mankind  have  already  in  some  measure 
corresponded,  and  will  hereafter  correspond 
still  more,  to  that  difference.     Though  too 
much  fiercene&s  and  animosity,  too  much  pso* 
pensity  to  war,  too  many  acts  of  passion  and 
cruelty,  are  still  to  be  found  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth,   yet  the   diabolical   principle 
of  vengeance  is  certainly  much  abated,  and 
many  of  its  most  tragical  effects  are  no  longer 
seen.     To  a  certain  degree  there  must  un- 
doubtedly   be   disputes   and    contests   both 
between  kingdoms  and  individuals,  so  long  as 
kingdoms  consist  of  men,  and  men  are  subject 
to  the  infirmities  of  human  nature.    But  that 
vindictive  and  implacable  f  ury  which  raged  in 
the  breasts  of  the  ancient  conquerors,  does 

not 
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not  seem  to  be  as  it  was  tiben,  the  predomi" 
nant  passion^  the  general  tttm  and  temper  bf 
the  present  age.  It  seldom:  happens  that 
wars  are  now  begun  wantonly  and  injuriously 
(as  they  were  perpetually  among  the  ancients) 
with  the  sole  view  of  oppressing  and  enslaving 
an  innocent  and  unoffending  people'.  A  thirst 
of  power  and  of  conquest  has  given  way 
to  more  rational  and  humane  pursuits;  a  cer- 
tain* g^tleness  of  mani^rs  mixes  itself  in  the 
warmest  contentions ;  and  even  where  recourse 
to  arms  is  found  unavoidable,  there  generally 
appears  on  all  sides  a  mutual  disposition 
to  soften  and  alleviate,  as  much  as  possible, 
those  dreadful  evils  which  are,  to  a  certain 
degree,  inseparable  from  national  contests. 
They  who  suffer  in  the  field  are  now  almost 
the  only  sufferers.  The  rest,  though  van- 
quished, are  neither  enslaved  nor  put  to  death. 
They  are  treated  commonly  with  lenity  and 
tenderness:  and  even  when  obliged  to  pass 
under  the  dominion  of  a  foreign  master,  are 
sometimes  benefited  instead  of  being  injured 

by  the  change*. 

III.  There 

*  The  reader  will  perceive  that  all  these  observations 
relate  solely  to  nations  prqfessing  and  practising  Christie 

anity. 
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III.  Tkere  is  still  another  very  remarkable 
instance  in  which  the  Gospel  has  put  a  stop 
to  a  speaes  of  cruelty  of  the  most  atrocious 
nature;  and  that  is,  the  entire- abolition. of 
human  tacrifices.  This  liorri  ble  practice  pre- 
vailed throughout  every  region  of  the  he&- 
then  world>  to  a  degree  which  is  almost 
incredible,  and  still  prevails  in  many  savage 
countries,  where  Christianity  has  not  yet 
reached.  There  are  incontestable  proofs  of 
its  having  subsisted  among  the  Egyptians,  the  ' 
Syrians,  the  Persians,  the-  Phcenicians,  and 
all    the   various  nations   of  the  East*. '   If 

was, 
•»%.  Wliere  Cbriettaaity  is  extinguUhed,  and  pIiilo> 
■ophy  substituted  in  its  room,  there  you  immediately  see 
all  the  savageness  of  ancient  Faganisin  regaining  its  em- 
pire over  the  mind,  and  manifesting  its  ferocimis  spirit 
in  war,  in. civil  dissension,  in  its  laws,  its  punishments, 
and  every  other  great  concern  of  human  life. 

•  Porphyry  wtfi  awex^i,  L  xi.  s.  27.  Herod.  I.  vii.  It 
appears  also  to  have  prevailed  to  a  dreadful  d^p-ee  among 
the  ancient, Hindoos.  See  Maurice's  Indian  Antiquities 
V.  i.  from  p.  152  to  3S7.  The  Vedas  themselves,  that  is, 
the  sacred  boc^oftheHindoos,  enjoined  it,  p.  IQi.  See 
also  in  p.  181 — rl88,  the  horrible  description  of  the  £^it 
goddeu .  Callee,  to  whom  human  sacrifices  were  anciently 
o&red  in  Hindostan.  From  a  late  very  interesting  Pub* 
licatioQ  tgrUr.  Buchanan,  one  of  the  Chaplains  at  Cal- 
cutta, called  A-2Umoir  on  the  Expedient  t^am  Ea^tn- 
tatiaU 
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was,  we  all  know,  one  of  the  crying  aioa  of 
the  Canaanites,  onte  of  the  cause#  of  their  e^^ 
termination  by  the  hands  of  the  IsraeUteat 
and  one  of  the  principal  reasons  of  th^  many 
peremptory  and  tremendous  prohibitions  to 
the  latter,  not  to  have  the  sUghtest  commerea 
or  communication   with  those   monsters  of 

cruelty. 

mtical  Establishment  in  India^  it  appears,  that  huml^l\ 
sacrifices  still  subsist  among  the  Hindoos.    Death  is  in- 
flicted in  various  ways  in  their  sacred  rites.  Children  are 
sacrificed  by  their  parents  to  Gunga.    Men  and  women 
drown  themselves  in  the  Ganges,  in  the  places  routed 
(loly.     1  hey  devote  themselves  to  death  by  falling  under 
the  wheels  of  the  machine  which  carries  their  gods.-— 
Widows  are  burned  and  buried  alive  with  their  deceased 
husbands.     And  it  was  calculated,  by  the  late  learned 
Mr.  William  Chambers,  that  the  widows  who  perish  hf 
this  self-devotedness  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Hin* 
dostan  alone,  are  not  Iosr  than  10,000  annually. — App. 
p.  95,  96,  97}  9S. — This  sUfews,  in  the  strongest  point  of 
vieVf  of  what  infinite  importance  it  is  to  communicata 
the  light  of  the  Gospel  to  heathen  nations,  as  it  is  the 
only  effectual  means  of  extirpating  the  savage  customs 
to  which  they  are  all  more  or  less  addicted,  especially 
that  of  human  sacrifices.     Christianity  has  already  an* 
iiihilated  this.horrible  practice  wherever  it  has  been  in- 
troduced.   Does  it  not  then  become  the  British  Govern- 
ment, is  it  not  the  duty  of  a  Christian  kingdom,  to  imparl 
to  their  pagan  subjects  in  India  the  blessings  of  the 
Gospel^  which  can  alone  completely  dvilize  and  hums- 
^ize  them,  and  which  the  above-mentioned  Memoir 
shews  to  be  perf^y  practicable,  if  a  sufficient  Eodcii- 
sstical  Establishment  is  allowed  to  that  ooootiy? 
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cruelty^.  Yet  all  these  prohibitions  did  not 
avail  to  preserve  them  entirely  free  from  in- 
fection. They  suffered  themselves  to  be 
sometimes  drawn  into  this  prevailing  and 
detestable  crime^  and  ^^  offered  up  their  sons 
"and  their  daughters  unto  devils^f*/'  The 
baneful  contagion  spread  like  a  pestilence  over 
every  part  of  Asia,  Africa,  and, Europe.  No 
climate,  no  government,  no  state  of  civiliza-* 
tion,  no  mode  of  pagan  superstition,  was  free 
from  it.  Even  the  Greeks  and  Romans^ 
though  less  involved  in  this  guilt  than  many 
other  nations,  were  not  altogether  untainted 
with  it.  On  great  and  extraordinary  occa- 
sions, they  had  recourse  to  that  which  was 
esteemed  the  most  valuable,  the  most  efHca- 
cious,  and  most  meritorious  sacrifice  that 
could  be  offered  to  the  gods,  the  effusion  oT 
human  blood:]!.  But  among  other  mor^  bar- 
barous nations,  it  took  a  firmer  and  a  wider 
root.      The    Scythians   and   Thracians,    the 

Gauls 

♦  Deut.  xiL  29— S2. 

t  Pb.  cvi.  37. 

i  Plutarch,  in  the  Lives  of  Themistocles,  Marcellixs, 
and  AristideB.  Livy,  1.  xxii.  c  57*  Floras,  L  L  c  IS. 
Procopius  de  Bell.  Goth.  1.  ii.  p.  58.  Virg.  Mfkm  ¥•  il9* 
xi.  81. 
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Gauls  and  the  Grermans,  neere  strongly  ad« 
dieted  to  it*;  and  even  this  island,  where 
benevolence  and  humanity  have  now  (thanks 
to  the  Gospel)  fixed  their  seat ;  this  island 
was,  at  one  time,  (under  the  gloomy  and 
ferocious  despotism  of  the  Druids)  polluted 
with  the  religious  murder  of  its  wretched 
inhabitants.  The  evil  reached  from  one  end 
of  the  globe  to  the  other :  and,  on  the  first 
discovery  of  America^  it  was  found  that  the 
aoiithem  hemisphere  was  even  more  deeply 
contaminated  with  this  crime  than  the  north- 
em.  In  the  midst  of  wealth,  luxury,  magni- 
ficence, and  many  of  the  polished  arts  of  life, 
Montezuma  offered  twenty  thousand  human 
victims  every  year  to  the  sun-f-.  In  one  of  the 
most  powerful  kingdoms  of  Africa:]:  the  same 
savage  superstition  still  exists ;  and  our  own 
navigators  found  it  established  in  every  new 

discovered 

*  Herod.  1.  iv.  Tacit.  Annal.  xiii.  c  57.  De  Moribus 
Oennan.  9.  Caesar  de  Bell.  Gall.  1.  vi,  c.  15.  18.  His- 
toirc  Philosophique  et  Politique,  &c  vol.  vi  p.  175. 
Maurice  on  India,  p.  159. 

t  Introduction  to  Mickle's  Translation  of  the  Lusiad, 
p  7,  note;  and  Robertson's  Hist  of  America,  voL  iiL 
p.  199^  and  note  51. 

%  Kingdom  of  DahomL 
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discovered  island  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  the  vast  Pacific  Ocean*. 

What  a  picture  does  this  present  to  us  of 
human  nature  unsubdued  by  grace,  and  of 
human  reason  (that  is,  of  natural  religion,  or, 
as  it  is  now  by  the  courtesy  of  the  times 
called,  philosophy)  unassisted  by  revelation. 
And  what  a  deep  and  grateful  sense  ought  it 
to  impress  on  our  minds,  of  the  infinite  obli* 
gations  we  owe  to  the  Gospel,  which  has 
rescued  us  from  this,  as  well  as  from  the  many 
other  abominations,  enormities,  and  cruelties 
of  paganism.  Wherever  the  divine  light  of 
Christianity  broke  forth,  at  that  moment  did 
this  tremendous  demon  of  superstition  disap- 
pear. Human  sacrifices  are  unknown  in  the 
Christian  world,  and  *^  the  land  is  no  longer 
"  defiled  with  blood/' 

*  Cook's  last  Voyage^  voL  iL  p.  80S. 


SEC. 
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SECTION  ni. 


■  I 


To  a  plain  and  a  common  understanding, 
the  facts  which  have  beensadduced  in  the  two 
preceding  Sections  would  appear  decisive  in 
favour  of  the  beneficent  genius,  and  die 
divine  origin,  of  our  religion.  But  there  i«, 
it  seems,  a  compendious  and  an  easy  way  of 
Jjctting  rid  of  this  sort  of  reasoning.  Thfe 
facts  are  admitted  ;  but  the  inference  drawn 
from  them  is  denied.  It  is  allowed,  that 
those  happy  changes  in  the  lace  of  human  af- 
fairs, which  have  been  here  specified,  have  ac- 
tusd]^  taken  place ;  but  it  is  asserted,  that 
they  are  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  operation 
of  evangelical  principles  and  precepts.  They 
are  owing  solely  to  the  benign  influence  of 
A  HUMANE  PHILOSOPHY,  and  the  gradual 
improvements  of  the  human  mind*. 

I  have  already  shewn  in  another  place,  that 

there 

*  Whoever  is  in  the  least  conversant  in  the  writings, 
either  of  foreign  philosophers  or  of  our  own,  need  not  be 
informed  that  this  is  their  uniform  doctrine  |  and  that  the 
bneficialeflfects  of  Philosofdiy,  and  the  miseries  produced 
by  ChiistSantfj,  are  their  constant  and  i^vourite  topics. 
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there  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  the  smallest  trutli 
in  this  bold  assertion,  i^hich  is  perfectly 
gratuitous,  and  unsupported  by  the  slightest 
proof*.  But  as  it  appears  to  me  a  matter  of 
the  very  last  importance  to  the  honour  and 
interest  of  our  religion,  that  its  claim  to  the 
sole,  or  at  least  to  the  principal  merit  of  having 
alleviated  the  miseries,  and  advanced  the  hap^ 
piness  of  mankind  in  the  instances  above 
adduced,  should  be  fully  and  clearly  made 
out,  and  established  on  the  firmest  ground ; 
I  must  beg  leave  to  add  to  the  arguments  al- 
ready stated,  the  few  following  observations*  ' 
It  is  incumbent  on  the  philosophers  of  the 
present  day,  to  shew  from  whence  they  derive 
that  humanity  to  which  they  now  lay  clc^m, 
and  which,  it  seems,  has  prgiljiced  such  bene* 
ficial  consequences.  If  they  say  from  the 
cultivation  of  their  minds,  the  improvement 
of  their  understandmg,  and  the  extent  of 
their  knowledge  and  erudition,  it  is,  thefr, 
obvious  to  ask*,  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  these 
causes  should  not,  in  ancient  times,  have  pro* 
duced  the  same  etlects?  How  it  comes  to  pass, 
that^  before  the  appearance  of  the  Gospel, 

^  Sermons,  xii.  &  xiiL  voL  L 

7  philosophy 
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pJbilosopby  and  humanity  were- peifect  stratf- 
^rs  to  each  other,  though  they  are  now, 
it  seems,  such  close  and  intimate  friends? 
If  we  should  only  say,  thai  the  philosophers 
of  Greece  and  Italy  were  at  least  equal,  both 
in  natural  sagacity  and  acquired  learning, 
to  the  philosophers  of  modern  Europe,  we 
jshpuld  not  be  thought  to  do  the  latter  any 
greats  injustice.  Yet  not  one  of  those  great, 
and  :wise,  and  enlightened  men  of  antiquity 
seems  to  have  had  any  apprehension,  that 
there  was  the  least  cruelty  in  a  husband 
repudiating  un  irreproachable  and  afiectionate 
wife  from  mere  humour  or  caprice ;  in  a  father 
destroying  his  new-born  infant,  or  putting 
his  adult  son  to  death ;  in  a  master  torturing 
or  murdering  his  servant  for  a  trivial  offence, 
or  for  none  at  all ;  in  wretches  being  train- 
ed up  to  kill  each  other  for  the  amusement 
of  the  spectators ;  in  a  victorious  prince 
oppressing  and  enslaving  a  whole  country 
from  mere  avarice  or  ambition  ;  in  putting  a 
great  part  of  his  prisoners  to  the  sword,  and 
enslaving  all  the  rest ;  nor,  lastly,  when  the 
magnitude' of  the  occasion  seemed  to  require 
it,  in  offering  up  human  sacrifices  to  the 
,    ■     '  gods* 
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gods.     So  far  from  expressing  (as  far  as* I 
am  able  to  recollect)  a  just  detestation  of 
these   horrid   practices,    there  were   several 
of  the  most  eminent  philosophers,  that  ex- 
pressly approved  and  recommended  some  of 
the  worst  of  them  *     Aristotle  particularly,  and 
Plato,  both  gave  a  decided  opinion  in  favour 
of  destroying  deformed  or  sickly  infants*. 
We  have  already  seen,  that  this  execrable 
practice   was  even   enjoined   by   Lycurgus, 
yet  the  humane  Plutarch  sees  nothing  unjust 
in  any  of  his  laws,  and  considers  him  as  a 
completely  perfect  characterf'.     Thucydides 
relates  the  massacre  of  two  thousand  Helots 
by  the  Lacedaemonians  in  cold  blood,  and 
a  multitude   of  other  shocking  barbarities, 
committed   during   the   Peloponnesian  war^ 
without  one  word  of  censure  or  disapproba- 
tionj  :    and    Livy    describes    innumerable 

scenes 

*  Aristotlfi^  Pol.  L  vii.  c  16.  Plato  de  Rep.  L  v.  Plut 
in  Lye* 

f  He  appeals  to  the  general  mildnes$  and  Justice  of 
Lycntgus's  character,  as  a  proof  that  he  was  not  the 
author  of  tlie  K^vprrta.  He  telis  us  that  he  was  pro* 
nounced  by  the  Oracle  the  beloTed  of  God,  and  rather 
God  than  man,  and  that  he  was  actually  worshipped  as 
a  God  by  the  I^MOtans.    Plut  in  Lye 

:j:  Thucyd.  L  iv. 
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scenes  of  a  similar  nature,^  mth  the  most 
perfect  indifference  and  unconcern.  Homer 
goes  still  further.  He  expressly  approves 
and  applauds  the  deliberate  murder  of  all 
captives  without  distinction,  even  in&nts  at 
the  breast,  and  pronounces  it  to  be  perfectly 
right  and  just^.  And  even  Virgil,  the  ten- 
der, the  elegant,  and  pathetic  Virgil ;  he  whot 
on  other  occasions,  shews  such  exquisite  feel* 
ing  and  sensibiUtj,  represents  his  hero  as 
ofiering  human  sacrifices,  without  the  smallest 
mark  of  horror  or  disgustf- ;  and  has  not 
only  selected  the  shocking  punishment  of  the 
Alban  dictator,  as  a  proper  and  graceful 
ornament  of  the  shield  of  £neas,  but  has 
dwelt  on  the  dreadful  circumstances  of  it 
with  an  appearance  of  complacency  and  satis- 
faction, and  seems  even  to  exult  in  it,  as  a 
just  retribution  for  the  crime  of  the  wretched 
sufferer.  At  tu  Dictis  A  Wane  Maneres^  JEj\. 
viii.  642.  It  would  be  endless  to  enume- 
rate instances  of  the  same  kind,  which  occur 

perpetually 

*  IL  L  vi.  V.  62.  cucifAa  grdtpciTofy.  The  poet  seems 
even  to  have  thought  it  an  act  of  duty  and  of  piety :  for 
so  the  word  mo-i/toi  sometimes  imports.  See  Scapula, 
Hesychius,  Stephens,  &c. 

t  JEau  X.  518.  XL  81.    See  also  Iliad,  zziii.  175. 
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perpetually  in  the  most  distinguished  writers 
of  antiquity*,  and  which  incontestably  prove, 
that  neither  the  brightest  talents,  nor  the 
most  successful  cultivation  of  philosophy,  of 
history,  of  eloquence,  of  poetry,  of  all  those 
branches  of  literature  which  are  properly 
called  the  litera  humanioresj  and  which  are 
supposed  to  soften  and  humanize,  and  me- 
liorate the  heart,  could  in  any  degree  sub- 
due the  unyielding  stubbornness  of  pagan 
CRUELTY.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  no 
difficult  task  to  shew,  that  the  more  the 
ancients  advanced  in  letters  and  the  fine  arts, 
and  the  more  their  communication  and  com- 
merce with  the  different  parts  of  the  then 
known  world  was  extended  and  enlarged,  the 
more  savage,  oppressive,  and  tyrannical  they 
became.     And  it  is  a  fact  no  less  remarkable, 

as 

*  Cicero  applauds  the  twelve  tables,  though  full  of 
dreadful  punishments,  De  Orat.  i.  43, 44*  and  seems  also^ 
in  some  degree,  to  approve  gladiatorial  shows,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  he  relates  one  circumstance  in  these  com- 
bats,  which  is  enough  to  melt  the  most  obdurate  heart. 
*<  Mittunt  etiam  vuTneribus  confecti  ad  Dominos  qui 
*<  quserant  quid  velint :  si  satisfactum  iis  non  sit,  se 
<<  Velle  Decumbere.**  Tusc.  Quest,  ii.  17.  See  also  the 
extreme  cruelty  of  the  most  humane  characters  in 
Terence.    Heautontim.  Act  iv.  sc  L  v.  i21. 

D  D  2 
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as  well  as  a  proof  no  less  decisive  of  the  doc^ 
trine  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  establisl^ 
that,  on  the  discovery  of  the  new  world,  the 
same  astonishing  phenomenon  presented  itself, 
that  we  have  just  been  noticing  in  the  old. 
In  the  very  heart  of  South  America,  an  em- 
pire appeared  which  had  made  advances  in 
government,  in  policy,  in  many  useful  and 
many  ornamental  arts,  far  beyond  what  could 
have  been  expected  without  the  use  of  letters, 
and  infinitely  beyond  all  the  surrounding 
nations  of  that  country*  And  it  appeared  also, 
that  these  polished  Mexicans  (for  it  is  to 
those  I  allude)  exceeded  their  neighbours  the 
Peruvians,  and  all  the  other  Indian  kingdoms, 
in  fierceness  and  in  cruelty,  as  much  as  they 
surpassed  them  in  all  the  conveniences  and 
improvements  of  social  and  civilized  life*. 

What  shall  we  now  say  to  the  philosophy 
of  the  present  age,  which  assumes  to  itself  the 
exclusive  merit  of  all  the  humanity  and  bene- 
volence which  are  to  be  found  in  the  world ; 
and  how  shall  we  account  for  the  striking 
contrast  between  the  insensibihty  and  hard- 

heartedness 

*  See  one  remarkable  inttaiiQe  of  this  croel^  aborc^ 
p*  898» 
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faeartedness  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  and 
those  professions  of  gentleness  and  philan- 
thropy which  their  brethren  in  our  own  times 
so  ostentatiously  display  in  their  writings 
and  their  discourses  ?  The  only  adequate  and 
assignable  reason  of  the  difference  is,  that  the 
latter  have  a  source  to  draw  from  which  was 
unknown  to  the  former  ;  that  to  the  Gospel 
they  are  indebted  for  all  their  fine  sentiments 
and  declamations  on  the  subject  of  benevo- 
lence ;  which,  however,  seem  never  to  reach 
their  hearts,  or  influence  their  conduct ;  for 
^as  fatal  experience  has  shewn)  the  moment 
ihey  are  possessed  of  power,  they  become  the 
most  inhuman  of  tyrants^. 

2.  Whoever  considers,  with  any  attention, 
the  great  leading  principles,  and  character- 
istic precepts  of  the  Christian  Religion,  will 
immediately  perceive,  that  they  are  exactly 
such  as  would  naturally  produce  (when  not 
impeded  by  any  accidental  obstructions)  those 
yery  effects  which  we  ascribe  to  them.  They 
se^m  to  have  been,  as  it  were,  purposely 
intended  to  meet  and  to  correct  all  the  violences 

and 

*  WitDflft  what  has  passed  for  the  last  sixteen  yean  in 
France.    See  also  Rousseau's  Works,  IS^.  ▼.  fiii  p.  la 
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and  craelues  of  paganisni,  and  more  especttdly 
to  afford  protection  and  relief  to  the  most 
oppressed  and  most  helpless  part  of  mankindy 
in  all  those  instances  where  we  have  shewn,  that 
power  and  authority  were  so  grossly  abused  in 
tiie  hands  of  the  ancient  heathens.  Husbands, 
for  instance,  are  enjoined  *^  to  love  their  wives, 
and  not  to  be  bitter  against  them  ;  fkthess 
are  commanded  not  to  provoke  their  chil- 
dren to  wrath,  but  to  bring  -  them  up  in 
^  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 
*•  Masters  are  directed  to  give  their  slaves 
**  what  is  just  and  equal ;  sovereigns  to  con- 
**  sider  themselves  as  the  ministers  of  God 
to  men  for  good ;  soldiers  to  do  violence 
(needless  violence)  to  no  man  ;  and  they, 
among  others,  are  exhorted  to  love  even  thdr 
"  enemies*.''  The  sacrifices  required  of  us 
are  not  those  of  our  fellow-creatures,  but  of 
our  own  irregular  appetites  and  passions;  and, 
in  general,  in  all  the  various  relations  and 
connections  of  civil  and  social  life,  we  are  com- 
manded ^^  to  shew  all  meekness  unto  all  men ; 
**  not  to  avenge  ourselves,   but  rather  give 

"  place 

*CoLiii.  19.    Epli,il4«    CoLiv,  1.    Rom.  xiii.6. 
Lvke  isL  14* 
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^^  place  unto  wrath ;  to  recompense  to  no  man 
"  evil  for  evil ;  to  be  of  one  accord,  of  one 
"  mind,  of  one  heart,  and  of  one  soul*/' 

These  are  evidently  the  sacred  fountains 
from  whence  the  various  streams  of  benevo^ 
lence,  which,  in  Christian  countries,  now  re- 
fresh and  exhilarate  the  earth,  have  taken 
their  rise.  And  if  our  philosophers  can  shew, 
that  they  have  added  one  iota  to  the  original 
stock  of  benevolence  to  be  found  in  the  Gos- 
pel, or  advanced  one  single  humane  seati* 
ment  which  is  not  either  expressly  or  virtually 
comprehended  in  the  Christian  Revelation, 
they  may  then  be  allowed  to  arrogate  some 
praise  to  themselves,  on  the  score  of  their 
philanthropy.  But  till  they  can  prove  this, 
^e  claim  of  Christianity  to  all  those  happy 
changes  in  the  face  of  human  afiairs,  which 
have  been  here  specified,  stands  unim- 
paired. 

When  our  blessed  Liord  enjoins  his  dis- 
dples  to  love  one  another,  he  gave  them  what 
might  well  be  called,  a  new  command* 
XBNT.  Before  that  time  we  have  seen,  that 
in  many  of  the  most  essential  articles  of  social 

life, 

^  Titos  ill  S.    Rom.  xii.  17. 19.    FhiL  ii.  S. 
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Ufe^  .the  predominant  principle  and  practice 
of  mankind  was  to  hate  and  devour  one 
another.  His  was  the  first  complete  code  of 
humanity  that  was  ever  given  to  the  world. 
The  great  aoyal  law  of  CHARixr, 
which  this  Divine  Legislator  enacted,  has 
pever  yet  been  improved  upon  by  all  the 
florid  declamations  of  modern  philosophers  on 
the  fashionable  topic  of  benevolence.  They 
can  only, :  at  the  best,  have  the  praise  of 
ifjgenious  abd  eloquent  e^^positors ;  the  true 
original  text,  to  ,which  we  owe  every  thing  of 
jihis  sort,  is  the  GospeL 

3.  That  this  is  a  just  and  weU-grounded 
conclusion,  will  appear,  beyond  ail  doubt, 
from  an  app^eal  to  history  and  to  fact.  We 
find,  that  besides  the  silent  and  gradual  in- 
fluence of  Christianity  ]on  the  minds  and  man- 
ners of  men,  the  first  efforts  that  were  made, 
and  the  first  laws  that  were  enacted,  to  re* 
strain  and  check,  and  in  several  instances  to 
annihilate  at  once,  some  of  the  most  frightful 
inhumanities  above  mentioned,  were  the  acts 
of  Christian  princes,  and  Christian  legislators^ 

With  respect  to  paternal  power,  the  first 
Christian  emperor,  in  order  to  prevent  the 

destruction 
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destructioQ  of  grown  children  by  their  father, 
(a  practice  at  that  time  too  frequent)  very 
wisely  and  humanely  ordained,  that  the  pubhc 
should  maintain  the  children  of  those  who. 
were  unable  to  provide  for  them*.  [ 

In  the  year  319)  he  put  an  effectual  stop 
to  this  horrible  practice  by  making  it  a  capi-^ 
tal  offence,  and  even  affixing  to  it  the  punish^ 
ment  denounced  against  parricides -f*. 

The  exposure  of  infants,  however,  still  pre- 
vailed. This  he  also  restrained  by  an  edict,, 
in  the  year  331;  and  under  the  emperors 
Valentinian,  Valens,  and  Gratian,  this  crime 
was  made  a  capital  offence  |. 

Another  branch  of  domestic  tyranny,  pep- 
petual  servitude,  was,  as  a  learned  civiliau 
observes,  greatly  discountenanced  by  the 
Christian  Religion;  and  about  the  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  century, "  when  ecclesiastical  legis-' 
lation  was  at  its  height,  is  dated  the  extinc- 
tion of  slavery  in  Europe  §/' 

The 

♦  Taylor's  Civil  Law,  p.  406.  f  Ihid. 

X  Ibid.  p.  406. 

}  Taylor,  p.  435.  Pope  Alexander  the  Third  de- 
dared,,  in  the  name  of  his  council,  that  all  Christians 
ought  to  be  exempt  from  servitude.  That  law  alone 
(says  an  historian  not  much  disposed  to  speak  well  of 

*  1      . .  ■'^Z 
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The  first  edict  against  gladiatorial  shows^ 
was  by  a  Christian  emperor ;  and  Honoriua 
sfiterwards  completed  what  Constantine  had' 
begun*  This  horrid  exhibition  was  by  his 
laws  finally  abolished  *. 

To  <iiis  we  may  add,  that  the  savage 
punishment  of  crucifixion  was  also  put  an  end 
to  by  Constantine  -f-. 

In  these  instances  (aiKi  more  might  be  pro« 
duced)  we  see  that  some  of  the  greatest  mi- 
series whi(^  oppressed  mankind  in  the  hea« 
Aen  world,  were  actually  removed  by  the 
laws  and  edicts  of  Christian  Rulers:}:. 
Here,  then,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
happy  effects  of  these  laws  are  to  be  ascribed 
solely  and  exclusively  to  the  beneficent  spirit 

of 

any  Qiristian  I^slator)  ouglit  to  render  his  name  dear 
to  all  the  people  of  the  earth.  Volt.  Un.  Hist.  voL  zx. 
p.  266.  Ed.  Amst.  12ino.  1764. 

*  Hist  of  the  Decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  vol.*  iiu 
p.  157.  Jortin's  Ecdes.  Rem.  voL  iiL  p.  220. 

t  lb.  p.  219. 

i  Even  in  the  dark  ages  of  popery,  the  wars  of  con- 
tending princes,  and  powerful  lords,  were  frequently 
dieckedj  and  the  fierceness  of  the  times  greatly  miti- 
gated by  the  authority,  the  remonstrances,  and  the 
influence  of  the  clergy;  particularly  by  what  was  called 
the  Truck  of  God,  and  other  benevolent  devices  of 
that  natnrei  Robertson's  CSharkB  V.  v6L  i.  pp.  54.  64« 
SS^  8S6.  8S8. 
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of  that  heavenly  religion^  which  meliorated 
the  heart,  and  humanized  the  dispositions  of 
those  who  mad^  them.  And  we  are  there* 
fore  warranted  in  concluding,  that  many  of 
the  other  great  improvements  in  civil,  social, 
and  domestic  life,  which  render  our  situation 
so  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  the  ancient,  as 
well  as  to  the  modem  pagan  world,  are  to  be 
attributed  to  the  operation  of  the  same  power- 
ful cause. 

If  this  important  truth  stood  in  need  of  any 
further  confirmation,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
confessions  of  those  who  are  either  the  avowed 
enemies  of  Christianity,  or  at  least  have  no 
unreasonable  prejudices  in  its  &vour,  to  mis* 
lead  their  judgment. 

They  acknowledge,  that "  the  pure  and  ge- 
nuine influence  of  Christianity,  may  be  traced 
in  its  beneficial,  though  imperfect  eflfects,  on 
the  barbarian  proselytes  of  the  north  ;^'  and 
that  on  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  evi« 
dendy  mollified  the  ferocious  temper  of  the 
conquerors*. 

They  acknowledge,  that  Constantine  acted 
the  part  of  a  sound  politician,  in  affording 

Christianity 

•  I>ediiie  ff  llie  Romaii  ]kiplf«^  f^L  ilk 
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Christianity  protection  and  support;  because 
it  not  only  tended  to  give  firmness  and 
solidity  to  his  empire^  but  also  to  soften  the 
ferocity  of  the  armies,  and  to  reform  tiie 
licentiousness  of  the  provinces ;  and  by  infus- 
ing a  spirit  of  moderation  and  submission  to 
government,  to  extinguish  those  principles  of 
avarice  and  ambition,  of  injustice  and  violence, 
by  which  so  many  fiactions  were  formed,  and 
the  peace  of  the  empire  so  often  and  so  fatally 
broken*. 

•  They  acknowledge,  in  still  more  pointed 
and  decisive  terms,  that  no  Religion  ever 
appeared  in  the  world,  whose  natural  tendency 
was  so  much  directed  to  promote  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  mankind -f*. 

Hiey  acknowledge,  that  Christianity,  divest* 
ed  of  all  fanaticism,  and  better  understood 
than  in  former  ages,  has  rendered  modem 
government  less  sanguinary,  and  given  more 
gentleness  to  the  manners  of  mankind. 

They  acknowledge,  in  fine,  that  these 
changes  are  not  owing  to  the  cultivation  of 
Jettersj  because^  wherever  they  flourished  the 
most,  humanity  was  not  the  most  regarded ; 

but 
*B(daRe^nrok^TOLii(»p.4Sa«  .  f  Ibid. pp« 281,  SS2. 
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but  that  from  the  Gospel  numberless  acts  of 
mercy  and  kindness  take  their  rise*. 

Such  are  the  acknowledgments  of  men  of 
distinguished  eminence  in  the  world  of  letters, 
but  certainly  not  much  disposed  to  make 
needless  concessions  in  favour  of  Christianity. 
And  with  these  unsuspicious  testimoniets, 
added  to  the  various  facts  that  have  been 
produced,  we  are  enabled  to  estimate  the 
respective  merits,  and  to  delineate,  in  a  few 
words,  the  true  characters  of  Philosophy  and 
of  Revelation.  ♦ 

We  have  seen  that  the  predominant  feature 
of  paganism,  or  what  is  now  called  philoso* 
phy,  (which  is  nothing  more  than  paganism 
without  idolatry)  is  cruelty  in  the  extreme. 
All  its  steps  are  marked  with  blood.  We 
have  traced  its  ferocious  temper  in  the  civil 
policy,  the  laws,  the  domestic  institutions,  the 
wars,  and  even  in  the  most  solemn  religious 
rites  of  the  ancient  heathen  world.  This  was 
the  case  even  among  the  most  learned  and 

most 

*  Rousseau,  Emile,  T.  iii.  L  4.  12mo.  Frank,  p.  102. 
It  is  admirably  well  said  by  the  same  writer, — La  Philo- 
iophie  ne  peut  faire  aucun  bien,  que  la  Religion  ne  le 
fasse  encore  mieux:  et  la  Religion  en  fait  beaucotip 
que  la  Philosophie  ne  sauroit  faire.    Ib«  p.  MU 
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most  philosophical  nations  of  antiquity.  But 
its  aspect  was  still  more  dreadful  among  those 
whom  they  called  barbarians,  and  it  remains 
no  less  so  among  the  savages  of  the  present 
day,  of  which  their  cruelty  to  their  women, 
their  sangtdnary  and  vindictive  wars,  the  tor* 
tures  they  inflict  on  their  prisoners,  and  their 
human  sacrifices,  are  but  too  convincing 
proofs.  In  one  of  the  most  powerful  king- 
doms of  Africa,  where  human  sacrifices  are 
sometimes  offered,  the  object  of  their  prince's 
Worship  is  a  TIGER*;  a  deity  well  suited  to 
the  worshippers,  and  a  very  fit  emblem  of  the 
temper  and  disposition  of  Paganism.  The 
whole  countenance,  indeed,  of  that  religion  is 
so  strongly  impressed  with  the  features  of 
that  malignant  being  from  whom  it  springs, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  its  origin.  It 
can  have  no  other  parent,  than  the  parent  of 
all  evil.  The  Prince  of  Darkness. 

In  the  Religion  of  Christ,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  see  a  directly  contrary  spirit;  a 
spirit  of  meekness,  mercy,  gentleness,  hu- 
manity, and  kindness,   which  has  been  for 

more 

*  See  Mr.  Norris's  Evidence  on  the  Slave  Trade 
before  the  Privy  Cooncil,  p.  5. 
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more  than  eighteen  hundred  years  contending 
with  the  evils  generated  by  paganism^  has 
actually  banished  some  of  them  from  the  face 
of  the  earthy  has  greatly  mitigated  and  soft* 
ened  others,  is  gradually  undermining  all  the 
rest,  and  has  already  given  so  different  a 
colour  to  the  whole  system  of  human  af&irs, 
has  introduced  so  large  a  portion  of  benevo- 
lence and  mutual  good-will  into  the  minds 
and  manners  of  men.  into  all  the  various  rela« 
tions  of  social,  civil,  and  domestic  life,  as  plain* 
ly  shews  the  sacred  source  from  whence  it^ 
springs.  Philosophy  (both  ancient  and  mo- 
dem) is  cruelt  and  could  not  be  the  author 
of  such  blessings  as  these.  There  could  be 
but  one  author  of  them,  the  God  of  all 

CONSOLATION   AND   JOY. 

So  stands  the  comparison  between  Philoso- 
phy and  the  Gospel.  And  if,  after  all  the 
proofs  above  adduced,  any  one  should  still 
affect  to  think  that  the  portraits  here  drawn 
of  them  are  the  mere  fictions  of  imagination, 
there  is  one  means  of  conviction  still  remain- 
ing,  which  at  this  very  hour  forces  itself  on 
our  observations,  which  in  speaking  on  this 
subject  it  b  impossible  to  pass  over  unnoticed, 

I  and 
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and  which  it  will  not  be  easy  for  the  most 
determined  incredulity  to  withstand.  .Let 
the  man  who  entertains  these  doubts  (if 
such  a  one  there  can  be)  cast  his  ey&^ 
for  a  moment  on  each  side  of  the  narrow 
strait,  which  separates  two  of  the  greatest 
and  most  powerful  nations  in  Europe.  In 
one  of  these,  philosophy  has  usurped  the' 
THRONE  of  (jod;  in  the  other,  chb.is«- 
TIANITY  has  long  established  its  empire. 
And  it  should  seem  as  if  (among  other  rear 
sons)  Providence  had  permitted  the  former  to 
triumph,  in  a  kingdom  so  near  our  own, 
almost  on  purpose  to  contrast  together,  to 
shew  in  the  strongest  possible  light,  and  to 
force  upon  the  very  senses  of  mankind,  the 
different  spirit  and  the  different  effects  of  infi- 
delity and  religion.  The  scenes  that  have 
lately  passed  in  one  of  these  countries  are 
well  known.  They  are  too  horrible  to  relate, 
and  too  recent  to  be  forgotten.  The  bless- 
ings experienced  in  the  other  are  before  our 
eyes,  and  I  trust  engraved  on  all  our  hearts.  ^ 
After  contemplating  both  with  due  attention, 
let  us  then  say,  whether  "  the  tree  (planted 
on  each  of  these  neighbouring  shores),  is  hot 

knotxm 
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known  hy  its  fruit* :"  whether  the  fruit  of 
Philosophy  is  not  now,  what  it  always  has 
been,  unrelenting  cruelty  ;  and  the  fruit  of 
the  Gospel  urUmunded  benevolence  and  uni^ 
versal  hve.  Here,  then,  are  the  two  great 
moral  teachers  and  guides  of  hie  proposed  to 
jour  choice :  and  as  you  approve  the  temper, 
and  relish  the  actual  effects,  of  the  one,  or  of 
the  other,  decide  between  them. 

«  Matu  xii.  S3. 
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CONTRIVING 


Cicero,  and  Au^ttstos,  wore  all  kigUy  ealpa-^ 
ble  in  this  instance.  But  the  brutal  inhu- 
manity  of  Pompey  towards  his  wife,  almost 
exceeds  belief,  and  drew  after  it  a  long  train 
of  most  tragical  consequences.  For  the  sake 
of  connecting  himself  with  Sylla,  he  repu- 
diated his  wife  Ahtistia,  and  married  Emilia, 
the  daughter-in-law  of  Sylla,  and  then  living 
with  her  husband.  Antistia^s  father  had  before 
been  murdered  on  account  of  his  attachment 
to  Pompey  ;  and  her  mother,  shocked  at  the 
cruel  treatment  of  her  daughter,  destroyed 
herself.  Emilia  soon  after  died  in  child-bed 
in  Pompey 's  house.     Plut.  in  Pomp.      • 

(b)  h.  MwM  k»  »i»Jtea»  t»  ywAwt  ^  the 

instancea^  ym  aN*t  wU^  iai  )i»tKM^».  ^  the 
incredible  barbarity  of  the  ancients  towards 

their 
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their  slaves.    The  few  ihttt  hereibUow,  may 
serve  as  a  specimei^ : 

Two  thousand  Helots^  who  had  been  prc^ 
mised  their  freedom^i  and  were  led  rowd  the 
streets  of  Sparta  in  triumph  witk  garlaada  on 
their  heads,  soon  afterwards  disappeared,  and 
were  never  heard  of  more ;  but  how  they  were 
destroyed  no  one  ever  knew.    Tbucyd*  L  iv. 

The  youth  of  Sparta,  it  is  well  known^ 
frequently  lay  in  atnbush  for  these  wretched 
slaves  in  the  night,  and  saUying  out  upon 
then^  unexpectedly,  with  daggers  m  their 
hands,  murdered,  in  eold  blood,  every  Helo« 
they  met  with. 

The  Ephori  also,  as  soob  as  they  entered 
upon  their  offiee,  declared  war  against  them 
in  form  J  that  there  might  be  the  appearance 
of  destroying  them  legally*     Pint-  in  Lye. 

At  the  time  when  L.  Domitius  was  pnctor 
in  Sicily,  a  slave  happened  to  kill  a  boar  of 
uncommon  size.  The  pisetor,  struck  with 
the  account  he  had  received  of  the  mask'sk 
dexterity  and  intrepidity,  desired  to  see  him. 
The  poor  wretch^  overjoyed  at  this  dis- 
tinctioD^  presented  himself  to  the  praetor, 
expecting,  no  doubt,  applause  and  reward. 

£  £  2  But 
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But  Domitius  understanding  that  he  had 
killed  the  boar  with  a  hunting  spear,  the  us6 
of  which  (as  well  as  of  all  other  arms)  was 
forbidden  to  slaves,  ordered  him  to  be  imme- 
diately crucified.  The  barbarity  of  this  pu- 
nishment is  scarce  more  astonishing  and  atro- 
cious than  the  perfect  indiflference  and  uncon- 
cern, with  which  the  orator  relates  and  rea- 
sons upon  it.  ^^  Durum  hoc  fortasse  vide^ 
atur ;  neque  ego  ullam  in  partem  disputo!* 
Cicero  in  Verrem  Actio,  ii.  1.  5.  c.  S. 

It  was  the  custom  of  Vedius  PoUio,  when 
his  slaves  had  committed  a  fault,  (sometimes  a 
very  trifling  one)  to  order  them  to  be  thrown 
into  his  fish-ponds,  to  feed  his  lampreys. 
Seneca  de  Ira.  iii.  40.  Id.  de  Clement,  i.  18. 
Plin.  1.  ix.  c.  23. 

A  certain  Roman  being  found  murdered  in 
his  own  house,  all  the  slaves  (to  the  number 
of  400)  were  instantly  put  to  death.  The  his- 
torian adds  that  this  was  done,  Vetera  de 
more.    Tacit.  Annal.  xiv.  43. 

(d)  Xenophon,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Athe- 
nian republic,  acknowledges* that  the  courts  of 
justice  were  to  be  influenced  by  bribes ;  that 

'  they 
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they  favoured  and  saved  from  punishment 
those  to  whom  they  were  attached,  and  con- 
demned those  whom  they  hated.  And  in 
every  instance  it  was  the  constant  practice  of 
the  people,  both  at  Athens  and  in  the  depen- 
dent States,  to  oppress  the  virtuous  and  en- 
courage the  most  abandoned,  as  much  as 
possible. 

Thucydides  assures  us,  (1.  vi.)  that  the 
Athenians  frequently  thrust  into  prison,  and 
condemned  to  death,  the  very  best  citizens,  on 
the  information  of  the  most  worthless  and 
profligate. 

With  respect  to  Rome,  the  following  facts 
will  give  the  reader  a  f  lint  idea  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  justice  was  there  administered. 

When  L.  Gellius  and  C.  Lentulus  were 
censors,  they  expelled  no  less  than  sixty-four 
senators  for  taking  bribes  in  their  judicial 
capacity.  Middleton's  Life  of  Cicero,  vol.  i. 
p.  117.     Pighii  Annal.  A.  U.  683. 

The  method  which  Pompey  took  to  restore 
order  and  decorum  in  the  Roman  courts  of 
judicature,  was  of  a  sort  which  would  occasion 
no  small  surprise  in  Westminster-Hall.  He 
presided  there  in  person  mth  afile  of  soldiers. 

And 
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Atid  y«t,  notwithstanding  this  pi^dent  cftfb 
to  preserve  the  decorum  and  pnritj  of  judicbl 
proceedings,  he  was  not  extremely  scrapulotrt 
and  delicate  when  his  own  friends  were  com 
cerned.  For  when  Scipio,  his  -&ther«in<-Iaw, 
was  impeached,  he  sent  for  the  three  hmidred 
and  sixty  judges  to  his  house,  and  implored 
their  friendship  to  Scipio.  (Plut.  in  Pomp;) 
Yet  this  is  the  man  whom  Cicero  calls  Hand' 
Item  integrum  et  caUum  et  grmem.  EpLst.  ad 
Attic,  id.  6. 

Such  were  the  ideas  which  Cicero  enteiv 
tained  o^  judicial  integrity.  And  most  of  the 
grgat  men  of  Rome  seem  to  have  entertained 
the  same.  For  when  Catiline  was  tried  for 
some  atrocious  murders,  many  of  the  consulars 
appeared  in  his  favour,  and  gave  Inm  an  excel- 
lent character.  And  Cicero  himself,  on  a  similar 
occasion,  was  once  disposed  to  have  under- 
taken his  defence.  £pist.  ad  Atdc.  1.  i.  &  1.  ii. 

(e)  The  Athenians  (^ays  an  historian  who 
knew  them  well)  were  formed  by  nature  never 
to  be  at  rest  themselves,  nor  to  allow  others 
to  be  so.     Thucyd.  1.  i. 

The  war  against  Syracuse,  which  led  to  theif 

ruin, 
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ta^hitim*  t^e  d6»ign  of  the  Athenians  trtid 
first  to  ftubdue  Sicily,  then  Italy,  then  the 
PeloponneBiks.     tb.  U  yk 

They  thottghl  it  the  fHiiufnl  iu)m  of  thfe 
human  fnind  to  grasp  at  tkmiinion  whenever 
it  couM  be  done,  lliey  confessed  that  ihey 
Acted  on  this  principle  themselves,  and  sop** 
posed  all  other  nations  did  the  same.  lb.  1.  v. 

iTiey  thought  the  shortest  road  to  empire 
i*as  to  assist  those  that  demanded  their  pro- 
tection, without  minutely  inquiring  how  well 
Aey  deserted  it.     lb. 

The  Spartans,  among  one  another,  gave 
ample  proofs  of  honour  and  virtue :  but  with 
respect  to  the  test  of  the  world,  their  rule  of 
acting  was  to  consider  as  honourable  whatever 
WM  pleasing  to  them ;  and  as  just  whatever 
was  conducive  to  their  interest.     lb. 

Let  the  reader  also  refer  to  the  shameful 
perfidy  of  Posthujtnius  to  the  Samnites>  in 
Livy,  1.  ix.  t.  5.  and  1 1,  and  of  j3£milius  to 
Perseus,  1.  xlv.  c.  8.  39. 

(f)  No  less  than  seventy  cities  of  Epirus 

were  gitren  up  by  -Emilius  Paidus  to  be 

pillaged 
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pillaged  by  the  soldiers  in  one  day,  and  at  the 
same  time  150,000  of  the  inhabitants  were 
made  slaves.  Livy,  1.  xlv.  2.  34.  Polybius 
informs  us,  1.  x.  frag.  2.  that,  when  Scipio 
took  Carthage,  he  ordered  his  soldiers  to  attack 
the  inhabitants,  and  put  them  all  to  death 
without  distinction,  and  to  spare  none,  accord* 
ing  to  the  custom  of  the  Romans.  The  histo- 
rian adds,  that  the  Romans  did  this  to  strike 
all  nations  with  the  terror  of  their  name.  And 
for  the  same  reason  he  says,  whenever  they 
take  a  town,  you  not  only  see  all  the  men  put 
to  death,  but  dogs  and  other  animals  cut  to 
pieces,  and  their  limbs  scattered  about  the 
streets. 

It  is  said  of  Julius  Caesar,  that  he  had  sub- 
dued three  hundred  nations,  stormed  a  thou- 
sand cities,  made  a  million  of  slaves,  and  put 
as  many  to  the  sword,  either  in  the  field  or  in 
towns,  (Plut.  in  Porapeio.)  Yet  this  general 
was  celebrated  for  his  great  humanity. 

During  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  Jewish  war,  the  number  of  Jews 
that  perished  by  the  sword,  was  one  million 
three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand,  six 
hundred   and   sixty ;    and   the   number   of 

6  captives 
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captives  was  ninety-seven  thousand.  Those 
under  seventeen  years  of  age  were  sold  for 
slaves;  those  above  seventeen  were  sent  to 
the  works  in  Egypt,  or  dispersed  through  the 
Roman  provinces  to  be  destroyed  by  the  sword 
or  by  wild  beasts,  and  eleven  thousand  of  them 
perished  by  hunger.  Even  Titus,  the  mild 
and  merciful  Htus,  the  delicuB  humani  ge* 
neriss  treated  those  wretched  beings  with  the 
most  savage  barbarity.  In  the  shows  and 
spectacles  which  he  exhibited  at  Caesarea, 
many  of  the  captives  were  destroyed,  some 
by  wild  beasts,  and  others  were  compelled  to 
fight  with  each  other.  At  the  same  place,  in 
honour  of  his  brother's  birth-day,  fifteen 
hundred  Jews  were  slain,  and  a  great  number 
also  at  Bervtus,  in  honour  of  his  father.  The 
same  was  done  in  other  cities  of  Syria.  Those 
whom  he  reserved  for  his  triumph,  were  Si- 
meon and  John,  and  seven  hundred  others  of 
remarkable  stature  and  beauty*. 

*  Newton's  Dissert,  on  Prophecy— Diss,  80.  Part  3. 
▼oL  iLp.SlS. 
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ON  THE 


TRUTH  AND  DIVINE  ORIGIN 


OF   THE 


CHRISTIAN  REVELATION. 


The  method  I  intend  to  pursue  in  this 
Treatise  is,  to  present  to  my  readers  the  fol- 
lowing series  of  Propositions,  and  then  to 
prove  distinctly  the  truth  of  each. 

L  From  considering  the  state  of  the  heathen 
world,  before  the  appearance  of  our  Lord 
upon  earth,  it  is  evident  that  there  was  an 
absolute  necessity  for  a  revelation  of  God^s 
will,  and  of  course,  a  great  probability  before- 
hand that  such  a  revelation  would  be  granted. 

IL  At  the  very  time  when  there  was  a 
general  expectation  in  the  world  of  some  ex- 
traordinary personage  making  his  appearance 
in  it,  a  pergon  called  Jesus  Christ  did  actually 

appear 
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appear  upon  earth,  asserting  that  he  was  the 
Son  of  God,  and  that  he  was  sent  from  heaven 
to  teach  mankind  true  religion  ;  and  he  did 
accordingly  found  a  religion,  which  from  him 
wascalledTnE  Christian  Religion,  and 
which  has  been  professed  by  great  numbers  of 
people  iron  that  time  to*  tke  ptesent 

III.  The  books  of  the  New  Testament  were 
written  by  those  persons  to  whom  they  are 
ucfibed,  and  contain  a  feikhfal  history  of 
Christ  and  his  religion  :  and  tlie  account  there 
given  of  both,  may  be  s€GiireIy  relied  upon 
as  strictly  true. 

IV.  The  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament 
(which  are  connected  with  those  of  the  New) 
are  the  genuine  writiags  of  those  whose  names, 
they  bear ;  and  give  a  true  account  of  the 
Mojsaic  dispensation,^  of  tlie  historical  factSt 
the  divine  commands,  the  moral  precepts,,  and 
the  prophecies  which  they  contain. 

V.  The  chaaracter  of  Christ,  as^  represented 
ia  the  gospels,  afiWds  very  strong  ground  1^ 
believing  that  he  wa$<  a  divine  person. 

8  VI.  The 
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VI.  The  sublimity  of  his  doctrines  and 
the  purity  of  his  moral  precepts  coafitm  this 

belief. 

VIL  The  rapid  and  successful  ptfopagation 
of  the  gospel  by  the  first  teachers  of  it, 
tdurough  a  large  part  of  the  iiK)rlid,  is^  a  pfoof 
tikat  they  lyere  ^TOured  wLda  diTine  aasistanes 
and  support. 

VIH*  A  comparisoa  betwixt  Chiisl  and 
IMbhomet,  and  their  respective  reh^ne,  leads 
us.  to  coBclude,  tbaA  as  the  religioii  of  the 
hitteir  was  confessedly  the  inveBt^on  of  bmIa, 
that  of  t^e  fonder  was  deidved  from.  God. 

IX.  The  predictions  delivered  by  the  an- 
cient prophets,  and  fulfilled  in  our  Saviour, 
shew  that  he  was  the  Messiah  expected  by 
the  Jews,  and  that  he  came  into  the  world  by 
divine  appointment,  to  be  the  great  deliverer 
and  redeemer  of  mankind. 

X.  The  prophecies  delivered  by  our  Saviour 
himself,  prove  that  he  was  endued  with  the 
foreknowledge  of  future  events,  which  be^gs 
only  to  God  and  to  those  inspired  by  him. 

XL  The 
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XL  The  miracles  performed  by  our  Lord 
demonstrate   bim  to  bave  possessed  divine 

power. 

* 

XII.  The  resurrection  of  our  Lord  from 
the  dead)  is  a  fact  fully  proved  by  the  clearest 
evidence,  and  is  the  seal  and  confirmation 
of  his  divinity,  and  of  the  truth  of  bis  reli- 
gion. 

These  are  the  several  points  I  shall  under- 
take  to  prove  in  the  following  pages  :  and  if 
these  are  clearly  made  out,  there  can  be  no- 
thing more  wanting  to  satisfy  every  reasonable 
man,  that  the  Christian  ReUgion  is  a  true  re- 
velation from  God. 


PRO- 
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PROPOSITION  I. 

From  consideruig  the  state  of  the  Heathen 
world,  before  t^  appearance  of  our  Lord 
upon  earth,  it  is  evident  that  there  was  an 
absolute  necessity  for  a  Divine  Revelation  of 
God's  will,  and,  of  course,  a  great  proba- 
bility beforehand,  that  such  a  Revelation 
would  be  granted. 


They  who  are  acquainted  with  ancient  his- 
tory, know  perfectly  well  that  there  is  no  one 
fact  more  certain  and  more  notorious  than 
this :  That  for  many  ages  before  our  Saviour 
appeared  upon  earth,  and  at  the  time  he 
actually  did  appear,  the  whole  heathen  world, 
even  the  politest  and  most  civilized,  and  most 
learned  nations,  were,  with  a  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, sunk  in  the  most  deplorable  igno- 
rance of  every  thing  relating  to  God  and  to 
religion ;  in  the  grossest  superstition  and 
idolatry,  and  in  the  most  abominable  cor- 
ruption  and  depravity  of  manners*  They 
neither  understood  the  true  nature  of  God, 
nor  the  attributes  and  perfections  which  belong 
to  him,  nor  the  worship  that  was  acceptable 

F  F  to 
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to  him,  nor  the  moral  duties  which  he  required 
from  his  creatures ;  nor  had  they  any  clear 
notions  or  firm  belief  of  the  immortatity  of 
the  soul,  and  a  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments in  another  life.  They  believed  the 
world  to  be  under  the  direction  of  a  vast  mul« 
titude  of  gods  and  goddesses,  to  whom  they 
ascribed  the  worst  passions  and  the  worst  vices 
that  ever  disgraced  human  nature.  They 
worshipped  also  dead  men  and  women,  birds 
and  beasts,  insects  and  reptiles,  (especially 
that  most  odious  and  disgusting  reptile,  the 
serpent)  together  with  an  infinite  number  of 
idols^  the  work  of  their  own  hands,  from 
various  materials,  gold,  silver,  wood,  and  stone. 
With  respect  to  their  own  conduct,  they  were 
almost  universally  addicted  to  the  most  shock- 
ing and  abominable  ^dces ;  even  many  of  their 
solemn  religious  ceremonies  and  acts  of  devo- 
tion were  scenes  of  the  grossest  sensuality  and 
Ucentiousness.  Others  of  them  were  attended 
with  the  most  savage  and  cruel  superstitions, 
and  sometimes  even  with  human  sacrifices. 

The  description  given  of  the  ancient  pagans 
by  St.  Paul,  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  epistle 
to  the  Romans,  is  strictly  and  literally  true  :  — 

"  They 
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^^Thej  were  filled  with  all  unrighteousneM, 
fornication,  wickedness,  covetousness,  un* 
cleanness,  maliciousness ;  full  of  envy,  mur- 
der, debate,  deceit,  malignity;  whisperers, 
backbiters,  haters  of  God,  despiteful,  proud, 
boasters,  inventors  of  evil  things ;  disobedient 
to  parents,  without  understanding,  covenant 
breakers,  without  natural  affection,  impla- 
cable, unmerciful/' 

These  are  not  the  mere  general  declama* 
tions  of  a  pious  man  against  the  wickedness 
of  the  times;  they  are  faithful  and  exact 
pictures  of  the  manners  of  the  age,  and  they 
are  fully  and  amply  confirmed  by  contempo-* 
rary  heathen  writers.  They  are  applied  also  to 
a  people,  highly  civilized,  ingenious,  learned, 
and  celebrated  for  their  proficiency  in  all 
liberal  arts  and  sciences.  What,  then,  must 
have  been  the  depravity  of  the  most  barba« 
rous  nations,  when  such  were  the  morals  of 
the  most  poUte  and  virtuous  ? 

There  were,  it  is  true,  among  all  the  an- 
cient nations,  and  especially  among  the  Ghreeks 
and  Romans,  some  wise  and  comparatively 
good  men,  called  philosophers,  who  had  juster 
notions  of  morality  and  religion  than  the  rest 

-,Rf3  of 
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of  the  world,  and  preserved  themselves  to  a 
^rtain  degree  unpolluted  by  the  general  cor- 
jruption  of  the  times.     But  these  were  few  in 
jMToportion  to  the  g^teat  bulk  of  mankind,  and 
were  utterly  unable  to  produce  any  consider- 
able change .  in  the  prevailing  principles  and 
manners  of  their  countrymen^     They  them- 
selves had  but  very  imperfect  and  erroneous 
notions  respecting  the  nature  and  attributes 
x>f  God,  the  worship  he  required,  the  duties 
and  obligations  of  morality,  the  method  of 
God's    governing   the  world,  his   design  in 
creating  mankind,    the   original   dignity   of 
human  nature,  the  state  of  corruption  and 
depravity  into  which  it  afterwards  fell ;  the 
particular  mode  of  divine  interposition  neces- 
sary for  the  recovery  of  the  human  race ;  the 
means  of  regaining  the  favour  of  their  offended 
Maker,  and  the  glorious  end  to  which  God 
intended  finally  to  conduct  them.  Even  with 
respect  to  those  great  and  important  doctrines 
above  mentioned,  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
the  reality  of  a  future  state,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  rewards  and  punishments  hereafter, 
they  were   full    of   doubt,  uncertainty,  and 
hesitation  ;  and  rather  ardently  wished  and 

^  hoped 
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hoped  for»  than  confidently  expected  and  be* 
lieved  them.  But  even  what  thej  did  know 
with  any  degree  of  clearness  and  certainty, 
they  either  would  not  condescend,  or  wanted 
the  ability  to  render  plain  and  intelligible  to 
the  lower  orders  of  the  people.  They  were 
destitute  also  of  proper  authority  to  enforce 
the  virtues  they  recommended  ;  they  had  no 
motives  to  propose  powerful  enough  to  over- 
rule strong  temptations  and  corrupt  inclinaF- 
tions  :  their  own  example,  instead  of  recom- 
mending their  precepts,  tended  to  counteract 
them ;  for  it  was  generally  (even  in  the  very 
best  of  them)  in  direct  opposition  to  their 
doctrines ;  and  the  detestable  vices  to  which 
many  of  them  were  addicted,  entirely  dep 
stroyed  the  efficacy  of  what  they  taught. 

Above  all,  they  were  destitute  of  those 
awful  sanctions  of  religion,  which  are  the  most 
effectual  restraints  on  the  passions  and  vices 
of  mankind,  and  the  most  powerful  incentives 
to  virtue — the  rewards  and  punishments  of  a 
fiiture  state ;  which  form  so  essential  and  im?- 
portant  a  part  of  the  christian  dispensation. 

There  was  therefore  a  plain  and  absolute 
necessity  for  a  divine  revelation,  to  rescue 

^  mankind 
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mankind  from  that  gulf  of  ignorance^  super- 
stition, idolatry,  wickedness,  and  misery^  in 
which  they  were  almost  universally  sunk ;  to 
teach  them  in  what  manner,  and  with  what 
kind  of  external  service,  God  might  most 
acceptably  be  worshipped,  and  what  expiation 
he  would  accept  for  sin ;  to  give  diem  a  fbU 
assurance  of  a  future  state  and  a  future  judg- 
ment ;  to  make  the  whole  doctrine  of  religion 
clear  and  obvious  to  all  capacities;  to  add 
weight  and  authority  to  the  plainest  precepts, 
and  to  furnish  men  with  extraordinary  and 
supernatural  assistance,  to  enable  them  to 
overcome  the  corruptions  of  their  nature. 
And  since  it  was  also  plainly  worthy  of  God, 
and  consonant  to  all  our  ideas  of  his  good- 
ness, mercy,  and  compassion  to  the  work  of 
his  own  hands,  that  he  should  thus  eidighten, 
and  assist,  and  direct  the  creatures  he  had 
made,  there  was  evidently  much  ground  to 
expect  that  such  information  and  assistance 
would  be  granted  ;  and  the  wisest  of  the  an* 
cient  heathens  themselves  thought  it  most 
natural  and  agreeable  to  right  reason  to  hope 
for  something  of  this  nature. 

You  may  give  over,  says  Socrates,  all  hopes 

of 
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of  amending  men's  manners  for  the  future, 
unless  God  be  pleased  to  send  you  some  other 
person  to  instruct  you* ;  and  Plato  declares, 
that  whatever  is  right,  and  as  it  should  be  in 
the  present  evil  state  of  the  world,  can  be  so 
only  by  the  particular  interposition  of  God-f. 
Cicero  has  made  similar  declarations ;  and 
Porphyry,  who  was  a  most  inveterate  enemy 
to  the  christian  religion,  yet  confesses,  that 
there  was  wanting  some  universal  method  of 
delivering  men's  souls j  which  no  sect  of  philo- 
sophy liad  ever  yet  found  outX. 

These  confessions  of  the  great  sages  of 
antiquity,  infinitely  outweigh  the  assertions  of 
our  modern  infidels,  '^  that  human  reason  is 
fully  sufficient  to  teach  man  his  duty,  and 
enable  him  to  perform  it ;  and  that,  therefore, 
a  divine  revelation  was  perfectly  needless/' 
It  is  true,  that  in  the  present  times  a  deist 
may  have  tolerably  just  notions  of  the  nature 
and  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being,  of  the 
worship  due  to  him,  of  the  ground  and  ex- 
tent of  moral  obligation,  and  even  of  a  future 

state 

^  Plato  in  Apolog.  Socratis.        f  Plato  de  Rep. 
t  Augttttin*  de  Civitate  Dei*  \.%.c.  82. 
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state  of  retribution.  But  from  whence  doec 
he  derive  these  notions  ?  Not  from  die  dicv 
tates  of  his  own  una^isted  reason,  but  (as  die 
philosophist  Rousseau  himself  confesses^)  from 
those  very  Scriptures  which  he  despises  and 
reviles,  from  the  eaHy  impressions  of  educa* 
tion,  from  living  and  conversing  in  a  christiaii 
country,  where  those  doctrines  are  publicly 
taught,  and  where,  in  spite  of  himself,  he 
imbibes  some  portion  of  that  religious  know- 
ledge which  the  sacted  writings  have  everj 
where  diffused  and  communicated  to  the  ene- 
mies as  well  as  the  friends  of  the  gospel.  But 
they  who  were  destitute  of  these  advantages) 
they  who  had  nothing  but  reason  to  direct 
them,  and  therefore  knew  what  reason  is  ca- 
pable of  doing,  when  left  to  itself,  much  bet- 
ter than  any  modern  infidel  (who  never  was, 
and  never  can  be,  precisely  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament ;)  these  men  uniformly  declare,  that 
the  mere  hght  of  nature  was  not  competent 
to  conduct  them  into  the  road  of  happiness 
and  virtue ;  and  that  the  only  sure  and  cer* 
tain  guide  to  carry  men  well  through    this 

life, 

♦  VoL  fac.  p.  71. 12B10. 1764. 
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life,  was  a  divine  discovery  of  the  truth*. 
These  considerations  may  serve  to  shew,  that, 
instead  of  entertaining  any  unreasonable  pre- 
judices beforehand  against  the  possibility  or 
probability  of  any  divine  revelation  whatever, 
we  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  previously 
prepossessed  in  favour  of  it,  and  to  be  pre- 
pared and  open  to  receive  it  with  candour  and 
fairness,  whenever  it  should  come  supported 
with  sufficient  evidence :  because,  from  con- 
sidering the  wants  of  man  and  the  mercy  of 
God,  it  appears  highly  probable,  that  such  a 
revelation  would  some  time  or  other  be  vouch^ 
safed  to  mankind. 

*  Plato  in  Phssdone. 


PRO- 
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PROPOSITION    II, 

At  the  very  time  when  there  was  a  general 
expectation  in  the  world  of  some  extraor- 
dinary Personage  making  his  appearance  in 
it,  a  person,  called  Jesus  Christ,  did  ac« 
tually  appear  upon  earth,  asserting  that  he 
was  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  he  came 
from  heaven  to  teach  Mankind  true  Reli- 
gion, and  he  did  accordingly  found  a  Reli- 
gion, which  from  him  was  called  the  Chris-, 
tian  Religion,  and  which  has  been  professed 
by  great  numbers  of  people  from  that  time 
to  the  present. 


It  was  necessary  just  to  state  this  proposi- 
tion, as  the  foundation  of  all  the  reasoning 
that  is  to  follow ;  but  the  truth  of  it  is  so 
universally  acknowledged,  that  it  requires 
but  very  few  words  to  be  said  in  support  of  it. 
That  there  was,  about  the  time  of  our 
Saviour's  birth,  a  general  expectation  spread 
over  the  eastern  part  of  the  world,  that  some 
very  extraordinary  person  would  appear  in 
Judaea,  is  evident  both  from  the  sacred  his* 
tory  and  from  pagan  writers.     St.  Matthew 

inform 
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informs  us,  that  when  Jesus  was  born  in  Beth- 
lehem of  Judtea,  there  came  wise  men  (pro- 
bably men  of  considerable  rank  and  learning 
in  their  own  country)  from  the  East,  saying, 
**.Where  is  he  that  is  born  King  of  the  Jews ; 
for  we  have  seen  his  star  in  the  East,  and  are 
come  to  worship  him  ?"  In  confirmation  of 
this,  two  Roman  historians,  Suetonius  and 
Tacitus,  assert,  that  there  prevailed  at  that 
time,  over  the  whole  East,  an  ancient  and 
fixed  opinion,  that  there  should  arise  out  of 
Judaea  a  person  who  should  obtain  dominion 
over  the  world. 

That,  at  this  time,  when  Augustus  Csesar 
was  emperor  of  Rome,  a  person  called  Jesus 
Christ  was  actually  born  in  Judaea ;  that  he 
professed  to  come  from  heaven  to  teach  man- 
kind true  religion,  and  that  he  had  a  multi- 
tude of  followers ;  the  sacred  historians  una- 
nimously affirm,  and  several  heathen  authors 
abo  bear  testimony  to  the  same  facts.  They 
mention  the  very  name  of  Christ,  and  acknow- 
ledge that  he  had  a  great  number  of  disciples, 
who  from  him  were  called  Christians.  The 
Jews,  though  professed  enemies  to  our  religion, 
acknowledge  these  things  to  be  true;    and 

none 
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none  even  of  the  earliest  pagans  who  wrote 
against  Christianity,  ever  pretended  to  ques- 
tion their  reality.  These  things,  therefore, 
are  as  certain  and  undeniable  as  ancient 
history,  both  sacred  and  profane,  and  the 
concurrent  testimony  both  of  friends  and 
enemies  can  possibly  make  them. 


P&0« 
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PROPOSITION  III. 

The  Books  of  the  New  Testament  were 
written  by  those  persons  to  whom  they  are 
ascribed,  and  contain  a  faithful  history  of 
Christ  and  his  ReUgion  :  and  the  account 
there  given  of  both,  may  be  securely  relied 
upon  as  strictly  true. 


The  books  which  contain  the  history  of 
Christ  and  of  the  christian  religion,  are  the 
four  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
That  the  Gospels  were  written  by  the  persons 
whose  names  they  bear,  namely,  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  there  is  no  more  rea^ 
son  to  doubt,  than  that  the  histories  which 
we  have  under  the  names  of  Xenophon,  Livy, 
or  Tacitus,  were  written  by  those  authors. 

A  great  many  passages  are  aUuded  to  or 
quoted  from  the  evangelists,  exactly  as  we 
read  them  now,  by  a  regular  succession  of 
christian  writers,  from  the  time  of  the  apos- 
tles down  to  this  hour:  and  at  a  very  early 
period  their  names  are  mentioned  as  the  au- 
thors of  their  respective  gospels;    which  is 

more 
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more  than  can  be  said  for  any  other  ancient 
historian  whatever*. 

These  books  have  always  been  considered 
by  the  whole  christian  world,  from  the  apos- 
tolic age,  as  containing  a  faithful  history  of 
their  religion,  and  therefore  they  ought  to  be 
received  as  such  ;  just  as  we  allow  the  Koran 
to  contain  a  genuine  account  of  the  Maho- 
metan rehgion,  and  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Bramins  to  contain  a  true  representation  of 
the  Hindoo  religion. 

That  all  the  facts  related  in  these  writings,- 
and  the  accounts  given  of  every  thing  our 
Saviour  said  and  did,  are  also  strictly  true, 
we   have   the  most   substantial  grounds  for 
believing : 

For,  in  the  first  place,  the  writers  had  the 
very  best  means  of  information,  and  could  not 
possibly  be  deceived  themselves ; 

And,  in  the  next  place,  they  could  have  no 
conceivable  inducement  for  imposing  upon 
others. 

St.  Matthew  and  St.  John  were  two  of 
our  Lord^s  apostles ;  his  constant  companions 
and  attendants  throughout  the  whole  of  his 

ministry. 

^  Lardner's  Credibility,  b.  i.;  Paley's  Evidences,  vol.  i. 
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ministry.  They  were  actually  present  at  the 
scenes  which  they  describe  ;  eye-witnesses  of 
the  facts,  and  ear-witnesses  of  the  discourses 
which  they  relate* 

St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  though  not  them- 
selves apostles,  yet  were  the  contemporaries 
and  companions  of  apostles,  and  in  habits  of 
society  and  friendship  with  those  who  had  been 
present  at  the  transactions  which  they  record. 
St.  Luke  expressly  says  this  in  the  beginning 
of  his  gospel,  which  opens  with  these  words : 
"  Forasmuch  as  many  have  taken  in  hand  to 
set  forth  in  order  a  declaration  of  those  things 
which  are  most  surely  believed  amongst  us 
even  as  they  delivered  them  unto  us,  which 
from  the  beginning  were  eye-mtnesses  and 
ministers  of  the  word ;  it  seemed  good  to  me 
also,  having  had  perfect  understanding  of  all 
things  from  the  very  fr sty  to  write  unto  thee, 
in  order,  most  excellent  Theophilus,  that  thou 
mightest  know  the  certainty  of  those  things 
wherein  thou  hast  been  instructed.''  St.  Luke 
also  being  the  author  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apos* 
ties,  we  have,  for  the  writers  of  these  five 
books,  persons  who  had  the  most  perfect 
knowledge  of  every  thing  they  relate,  either 

from 
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from  their  own  personal  observation ,  or  from 
immediate  communications  with  those  who 
saw  and  heard  every  thing  that  passed. 

They  could  not,  therefore,  be  themselves 
deceived ;  nor  could  they  have  the  least  in* 
ducement,  or  the  least  inclination,  to  deceive 
others. 

They  were  plain,  honest,  artless,  unlearned 
men,  in  very  humble  occupations  of  life,  and 
utterly  incapable  of  inventing  or   carrying 
.  on  such  a  refined  and  complicated  system  of 
fraud,  as  the  christian  religion  must  have  been 
if  it  was  not  true.     There  are,  besides,  the 
strongest  marks  of  fairness,  candour,  simpli- 
city, and  truth,  throughout  the  whole  of  their 
narratives.       Their  greatest  enemies    have 
never  attempted  to  throw  the  least  stain  upon 
their  characters ;  and  how  then  can  they  be 
supposed  capable  of  so  gross  an  imposition  as 
tiiajt  of  asserting  and  propagating  the  most 
impudent  fictions?     They  could  gain  by  it 
neither  pleasure,  profit,  nor  power.     On  the 
contrary,   it  brought  upon   them   the  most 
dreadful  evils,  and  even  death  itself.  If,  there- 
fore, they  were  cheats,  they  were  cheats  with- 
out Any  motive,  and  without  any  advantage ; 

nay, 
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nay,  contrary  to  every  motive  and  every  ad- 
vantage  that  usually  influence  tiie  actions,  o£ 
men.  They  preached  a  religion  which  for-*, 
bids  falsehood  under  pain  of  eternal- punish- 
ment, and  yet,  on  this  supposition,  they  sup^^ 
ported  that  religion  by  falsehood ;  and  whils^ 
they  were  guilty  of  the  basest  and  most  use^ 
less  knavery  themselves,  they  were  taking 
infinite  pains,  and  going  through  the  greatest 
labour  and  sufferings,  in  order  to  teach  ho* 
nesty  to  all  mankind. 

Is  this  credible  ?  Is  this  possible  ?  Is  not 
tills  a  mode  of  acting  so  contrary  to  all  expe- 
rience, to  all  the  principles  of  human  nature, 
and  to  all  the  usual  motives  of  human  can- 
duct,  as  to  exceed  the  utmost  bounds  of  be- 
lief, and  to  compel  every  reasonable  man  to 
reject  at  once  so  monstrous  a  supposition  ? 

The  fitcts,  therefore,  related  in  the  Gospels, 
and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  even  those 
evidently  miraculous,  mtist  be  true ;  for  the 
testimony  of  those  who  die  for  what  they 
assert,  is  evidence  sufficient  to  support  any 
miracle  whatever.  And  this  opinion  of  their 
veracity  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  follow- 
ing considerations: 

o  o  There 
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There  are,  in  all  the  aacnd  writin|;i  of  tha 
New  Testament,  continuq^  allusioAAiind  ixfin^ 
ences  to  tfaingfi,  persons,  plaqes,  inannfln^ 
customs,  and  opinions,  wliidb  »fa  found  taba 
perfectly  conformablo  to  tha.real  atata^  of 
things  at  that  tim^,  as  repAs^nted  by  disiiK 
terested  and  contemporary  writers.  Had  thair 
story  been  a  forgery,  they  would  oartaialy 
have  been  detected  in  some  mistake  or  other, 
concerning  these  incidental  circumstances, 
which  yet  they  have  nev^r  ooee  been. 

Then,  as  to  the  facts  themselves  which  they 
relate,  great  numbers  of  them  are  mentioBeA 
and  related  both  by  Jewish  and  Roman  hisr 
torians ;  such  as  the  star  that  appeared  at 
Saviour's  birth,  the  journey  of  the-  wise 
to  Bethlehem,  Herod^s  murder  of  the  infants 
under  two  years  old,  many  particulars  cop- 
ceming  John  the  Baptist  and  Kerpd,  the  cru- 
dfixion  of  our  Lord  under  Poatius  Pilatt^  and 
the  earthquake  and  mi«aculoua  darkncsa  which 
attended  it.  Nay,,  even^  many  of  the .  mimcles 
which  Jesus  himself  wrought,  partieuiarly  the 
curing  the  lame  -and  blind,  vid  casting'  nufe 
devils,  are,  as  toi  1^  mafttr^^  of  faciy  ea^ 
pressly  owned  and  admitted,  by  seveml  ti 

the 


the  earliest  atid  ttidBt  lYnplacable  enemies  of 
cbnstianity.  ftii  thdv^  they  «tscribed  tfeeue 
miraeles  tt»  tb«-  «MisttM«e  of  «vil  dptrtt»,  jet 
they  allov^ed  thfrt  tHe  mn^les  1^  tkttelv6#  ^it 
actaalty  wrought*^. 

This  testimony  ef  aw  adversaries,  even  t* 
the  miraculOtts  pstfter  of  rfte  sacfed  hifilery,  ifc 
the  stnmge&t  possible  eoiyfirmatbn  of  the  truffi 
and  fKuthority  of  tile  whole. 

It  is  also  certain,  tfatt  ikie  books  of  t&& 
New  Testament  have  eottie  dowft  to  the  pw^ 
nent  times  without  iin3r  material  alterad^M  M 
dMrraption ;  and  thttt  they  aref,  in  aH  essential 
poifttn,  tile  same  m  ^y  tBttve  from  Hie  hatids 
of  their  afothors. 

That  'm  the  varioAs*  twanscripts  of  the^ 
wriongd,  as  in  dilf  oth^r  dnciient  books,  d  feW 
letn^^f  sytta'&les,  or  wen  woi^ds,  maiy  hate 
been '  obafiiged,  we  -do  not  prete»^  to  detfy^j 
but  that  there'  h'as'  be^t  atty  de^gtied  6f 
fmaduient  eormptibff  of  any  considbrabk  parf/ 
espeei^ty  of  aftf  ^ctriiw;  or  any  hnportknV 
paMag<^'  of  KistMy ;'  ito-  dn«  has' « ver  attempted; 
or  b«in'ttt»lej^^  pto'vi*.  Imdlsed  it  ytViS  ifysO'- 
ItiHy  impM^ible.    Thete  eatt  be  flo  dbubt  bttf 

*  'C^AiiU^s  Evidences  of  Nat  an^  Rev.  Religion. 
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that,  as  soon  as  any  of  the  original  writingt 
came  out  of  the  hands  of  their  authors,  great 
numbers  of  copies  were  immediately  taken, 
and  sent  to  all  the  different  christian  churches. 
We  know  that  they  were  publicly  read  in  the 
religious  assemblies  of  the  first  christians. 
We  know,  also,  that  they  were  very  soon 
translated  into  a  variety  of  foreign  languages, 
and  these  ancient  versions  (many  of  ^hich 
still  remain)  were  quickly  dispersed  into  all 
parts  of  the  known  world ;  nay,  even  several 
of  the  original  manuscripts  remained  to  the 
time  of  TertuUian,  at  the  end  of  the  second 
century*.  There  are  numberless  quotations 
from  every  part  of  the  New  Testament  by 
christian  writers,  from  the  earliest  ages  down 
to  the  present,  all  which  substantially  agree 
with  the  present  text  of  the  sacred  writings. 
Besides  which,  a  variety  of  sects  and  heresies 
soon  arose  in  the  christian  church,  and  each 
of  these  appealed  to  the  Scriptures  for  tbe 
truth  of  their  doctrines.  It  would,  therefore, 
have  been  utterly  impossible  for  any  one  sect 
to  have  made  any  material  alteration  in  the 
sacred    books,   without  being   immediately 

detected 

*  Grotitt8deVer.l.]u.^S. 
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detected  and  exposed  by  all  the  others*. 
Their  mutual  jealousy  and  suspicion  of  each 
other  would  effectually  pre  vent  any  gross  adul- 
teration of  the  sacred  volumes ;  and  with  re- 
spect to  lesser  matters,  the  best  and  most  able 
critics  have,  after  the  most  minute  examina- 
tion, asserted  and  proved,  that  the  holy  scrip- 
tures of  the  New  Testament  have  suffered 
less  from  the  injury  of  time,  and  the  errors  of 
transcribers,  than  any  other  ancient  writings 
whatsoever!*. 

*  Beatde^  vol.  L  p.  188. 
f  The  styles  too^  of  the  gospd  (says  the  amiable  and 
el^;ant  author  of  the  Minstrel)  bears  intrinsic  evidence 
of  its  truth.  We  find  there  no  appearance  of  artifice  or 
of  party  spirit ;  no  attempt  to  exaggerate  on  the  one  hand, 
or  depreciate  on  the  other;  no  remarks  thrown  in  to 
anticipate  objections;  nothing  of  that  caution  which 
never  fidls  to  distinguish  the  testimony  of  those  who  are 
conscious  of  imposture;  no  endeavour  to  reconcile  the 
reader's  mind  to  what  may  be  extraordinary  in  the  nar* 
rative ;  all  is  fair,  candid,  and  simple.  The  historians 
make  no  reflections  of  their  own,  but'confine  themselves 
to  matter  of  fiict,  that  is,  to  what  they  heard  and  saw ; 
and  honestly  record  their  own  mistakes  and  faults,  as  well 
as  the  other  particulars  of  the  story.  BiaUi^s  Evidences^ 
voL  i.  p.  89. 

PRO. 
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pROPosraoN  ly- 

Th£  Scriptures  of  the  Okl  Testammt, 
are  connected  with  those  9f  file  New,  are 
.  the  genuine  WritHigs  of  those  whose  nanes- 
they  hear,  and  give  a  true  account  ^  iha 
..  Mosaic  Di^Qsation,  as  well  as  jof  the  His* 
torical  Facts,  the  Divine  Commands,  the 
Moral  Precepts,  and  the  Prophecies  wfai< 
they  contain. 


•*T 


That  part  of  the  Bible,  which  is  c»Ued  the 
Old  Testament,  contains  a  great  variety  of 
very  different  compositions^  some  historical, 
some  poetical,  some  moral  and  preceptive, 
some  prophetical ;  written  at  different  times, 
and  by  different  persons,  and  collected  into 
ope  volume  by  the  care  of  the  Jews, 
.  That  these  books  were  all  written  by  those 
whose  nacries  they  bear,  there  is  not  the  least 
reasoiiable  grounfd  to  doubt ;  they  have  been 
always  considered  as  the  writings  of  those  per- 
sons by  thi^  whole  Jewish  nation,  (who  were 
most  interested  in  their  authenticity,  and  most 
likely  to  know  the  truth,)  from  the  earliest 
times  down  to  the  present :  and  no  proof  to 
the  contrary  has  ever  yet  been  produced. 

That 
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That  these  writings  have  come  down  to  us 
in  the  same  state  in  which  they  were  origin 
nally  written,  as  to  all  essential  points,  there 
is  every  reason  to  beliere.  The  original  ma- 
nuscripts were  long  preserved  among  the  J&ws^ 
A  copy  of  the  book  of  the  law  was  preserved 
in  the  ark  ;  it  was  ordered  to  be  read  publicly 
every  seven  years,  at  the  feast  of  the  taber^ 
nacles,  as  well  as  privately,  and  frequently^ 
in  every  Jewish  family. 

There  is  a  copy  still  extant  of  the  five  books 
of  Moses  (which  are  called  the  Pentateuch) 
taken  by  the  Samatitams,  who  were  bitter 
enemies  to  the  Jews,  and  always  at  variance 
with  them ;  and  this  copy  agrees,  in  every 
material  instance,  with  the  Jewish  copy. 

Near  three  hundred  years  before  Christ, 
these  scriptures  were  translated  into  Greek, 
and  this  version  (called  the  Septuagint)  agrees 
also  in  all  essential  articles  with  the  Hebrew 
originaL  This  being  very  widely  spread  over 
the  world,  tendered  any  considerable  altera^ 
tion  extremely  difiicnilt :  and  the  dispersion 
of  the  Jews  into  all  the  different  regions  of  the 
globej  made  it  next  to  impossible. 

The  Jews  were  always  remarkable  for  being 

most 
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most  faithful  guardians  of  their  sacred  books^ 
which  they  transcribed  repeatedly,  and  com* 
pared  most  carefully  with  the  originals,  and 
of  which  they  even  numbered  the  words  and 
letters.  That  they  have  not  corrupted  any  of 
their  prophetical  writings  appearsfrom  hence: 
that  we  prove  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah  from 
many  of  those  very  prophecies  which  they 
have  themselves  preserved ;  and  which  (if  their 
invincible  fidelity  to  their  sacred  books  had 
not  restrained  them)  their  hatred  to  Christi- 
anity would  have  led  them  to  alter  or  to  sup- 
press. And  their  credit  is  still  further  esta- 
blished by  this  circumstance,  that  our  Saviour, 
though  he  brings  many  heavy  charges  against 
the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  yet  never  once  ac* 
cuses  them  of  corrupting  or  falsifying  any  one 
of  their  sacred  writings. 

It  is  no  less  certain  that  these  writings  give 
a  true  and  faithful  account  of  tlie  various  mat- 
ters which  they  contain.  Many  of  the  prin- 
cipal facts  and  circumstances  related  m  them, 
are  mentioned  by  the  most  ancient  heathen 
authors.  The  first  origin  and  creation  of  the 
world  out  of  chaos,  as  described  by  Moses; 
the  formation  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the 

7  stars, 
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starS)  and  afterwards  of  man  himself;  the 
dominion  given  him  over  other  animals;  the 
completion  of  this  great  work  in  six  days; 
the  destruction  of  the  world  by  a  deluge; 
the  circumstances  of  the  ark  and  the  dove ; 
the  punishment  of  Sodom  by  fire ;  the  ancient 
rite  of  circumcision;  many  particulars  re- 
lating to  Moses,  the  giving  of  the  law,  and 
the  Jewish  ritual;  the  names  of  David  and 
Solomon,  and  their  leagues  with  the  Tyrians ; 
these  things,  and  many  others  of  the  same 
sort,  are  expressly  mentioned,  or  plainly 
alluded  to,  in  several  pagan .  authors  of  the 
highest  antiquity  and  the  best  credit.  And 
a  very  bitter  enemy  of  the  Jews  as  well  as 
christians,  the  emperor  Julian,  is,  by  the 
force  of  evidence,  compelled  to  confess,  that 
there  were  many  persons  among  the  Jews 
divinely  inspired ;  and  that  fire  from  heaven 
descended  on  the  sacrifices  of  Moses  and  Eli* 
jah.  Add  to  this,  that  the  references  made  to 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  pas* 
sages  quoted  from  them  by  our  Saviour  and 
his  apostles,  is  a  plain  proof,  that  they  ac* 
knowledged  the  authority  of  those  writings, 
and  the  veracity  of  their  authors* 

It 
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It  in  true  indeed,  diat  in  the  iMtoricttl 
books  of  the  Old  TestmoieDt,  there  are  some 
bad  characters  and  bad  actaom  recorded,  and 
some  very  cruel  deeds  described  ;  but  theM 
tUngs  are  mentioiied  as  mere  historical  fects, 
and  by  do  means  approved  or  proposed  as 
examples  to  others*  And  excepting  these  pas* 
Sages,  which  are  comparatively  few  in  numbefi 
the  rest  of  those  sacred  books,  more  especially 
'Deuteronomy,  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  £ccle» 
SMStes, '  and  the  Prophets,  are  full  Of  very 
sublime  representations  of  God  and  his  attri* 
butes;  of  very  excellent  rules  for  the  conduct 
of  life,  and  examples  of  almost  every  virtue 
that  can  adorn  Jiuman  nature.     And  these 
things  were  written  at  a  time  when  all  the  rest 
of  the  world,  even  the  wisest  and  most  learned, 
and  mo3t  celebrated  nations  of  the  earth, 
were  sunk  in  the  grossest  ignorance  of  God 
and   religion;    were  worshipping   idols  and 
brute  beasts,  and  indulging  themselves  in  the 
most  abominable  vices.  It  i$  a  most  singular 
etrcumstanee,    that  a  people  in  a  remote, 
obscure  comer  of  the  world,  very  inferior  to 
several  heathen  nations  in  learning,  in  philo- 
sophy, in  genius,  in  i^ience,  and  all  the  polite 

arts, 
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arts,  should  yet  be  m  infinitely  their  superiers 
in  their  ideas  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  in 
every  thing  relating  to  morality  and  religion^ 
This  can  no  4)therwise  be  accounted  for,  than 
on  the  supposition  of  their  having  been  in^ 
structed  in  these  things  by  God  himself,  or  by 
persons  commissioned  and  inspired  by  bim ; 
that  is,  of  their  having  been  really  favoured 
with  those  divine  revelations,  which  are  re* 
corded  in  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

With  respect  to  the  prophecies  which  they 
contain,  the  truth  of  a  great  part  of  these  faa^ 
been  infaltibly  proved  by  the  exact  fulfilment 
of  them  in  subsequent  ages,  such  as  those 
relating  to  our  Saviour  (which  will  be  hereafter 
specified)  to  Babylon,  to  Egypt,  to  Erdom, 
to  Tyre  and  Sidon.  But  those  which  refer 
more  particularly  to  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews 
•  are  so  very  numerous  and  clear,  and  the  ac- 
complishment of  them,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  Jews,  is  a  fact  which  obtrudes  itself,  at 
this  moment,  so  irresistibly  upon  our  senses, 
that  I  cannot  forbear  presenting  to  the  reader 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  those^ predict 
tions,  as  they  are  drawn  together  by  a  most 
able  writor. 

It 
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It  was^  foretold  by  Moses,  that  when  llie 
Jews  forsook  the  true  God,  ^^  they  should  be 
removed  into  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  eartb» 
should  be  scattered  among  the  heathen^  among 
all  people,  from  the  one  end  of  the  earth  even 
unto  the  other ;  should  become  an  astonish- 
ment, a  proverb,  and  a  bye-word  among  all. 
nations ;  and  that  among  those  nations  they 
should  find  no  ease,  neither  should  the  sole 
pf  their  foot  have  rest;  but  the  Lord  should 
give  them  a.  trembling  heart,  and  fading  of 
eyes,  and  sorrow  of  mind,  and  send  a  faint^ 
ness  into  their  hearts  in  the  land  of  their 
enemies;  so  that  the  sound  of  a  shaken  leaf 
should  chase  them*/' 

The  same  things  are  continually  predicted 
through  all  the  following  prophets :  ^^  That 
God  would  disperse  them  through  the  coun-* 
tries  of  the  heathen ;  that  he  would  sift  them 
among  all  nations,  like  as  com  is  sifted  in  a 
sieve;  that  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth, 
whither  they  should  be  driven,  they  should 
be  a  reproach  and  a  proverb,  a  taunt  and  a 
curse,  and  an  astonishment  and  a  hissing; 

and 

*  Deut.  xxviii.  25.  Lev.  xxvi.  33.  Dent.  iv.  S7« 
Deut  xxtiii.  37.  64,  65.        Lev.  xxvi.  36. 
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and  that  they  should  abide  many  days  without 
a  king,  and  without  a  prince,  and  without  a 
sacrifice,  and  without  an  image,  and  without 
an  ephod,  and  without  teraphim*/' 

Had  any  thing  Uke  this,  in  the  time  of 
Moses,  or  of  the  prophets,  ever  happened  to 
any  nation  in  the  world?  Or  was  there  in 
nature  any  probability  that  any  such  thing 
should  ever  happen  to  any  people?  That 
when  they  were  conquered  by  their  enemies^ 
and  led  into  captivity,  they  should  neither 
continue  in  the  place  of  their  captivity^ 
nor  be  swallowed  up  and  lost  among  their 
conquerors,  but  be  scattered  among  all  the 
nations  of  the  world,  and  hated  and  perse- 
cuted  by  all  nations  for  many  ages,  and  yet 
continue  a  distinct  people?  Or  could  any  de- 
scription of  the  Jews  written  at  this  day,  be 
a  more  exact  and  lively  picture  of  the  state 
they  have  now  been  in  for  many  ages,  than 
these  prophetic  descriptions,  especially  that  of 
Moses,  given  more  than  3,000  years  ago*!*? 

*  Eedc  xz.  IS.  xi.  15.     Amos,  is.  9.    Jer.  xziv.  9. 
Jar.  nJs.  18.    Hoaea,  iiL  4. 

t  darkeTs  Evulenoeif  pp.  176.  877, 
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PROPOSITION  V. 


Thb  character  of  Christ,  as  represented  in 
,  .  the  Gospels,  affords  very  strong  ground  for 
believing  that  he  was  a  Divine  Person. 


WHaBV&E  considers  with  attention  the 
clwracter  of  our  blessed  Lord,  as  it  may  be 
collected  from  the  various  incidents  and  ac* 
tions  of  his  life,  (for  there  are  no  laboured 
descriptions  of  it,  no  encomiums  upon  it,  by 
his-  own  disciples)  will  soon  discover  that  it 
was,  in  every  respect,  the  most  perfect  that 
evftr  waa  made  known  to  mankind.  If  we 
only  say  of  him  what  even  Pilate  said  of  hiBf 
and  what  his  bitterest  enemies  caimot  and  do 
not  deny,  that  we  can  Jhd  no  fault  m  Am, 
smd  that  t^- whole  tenor  of  his  life  was  enttrdiy 
blafialess  throughout,  this  is  more  than  csot 
bf  said  of  any  other  person  that  ever  eame 
into  the  world.  But  this  ia  goiag  ft^^eiy 
litde  way  indeed  in  the  excellence  of  his  cha- 
racter.    He  was  not  only  free  from  every 

failing, 
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fellings  but  pQ6«as8ed  aad  pra^ised  every  imft* 
ginabk  rirtue.    Towtrdd  his  he^veuly  Father 
hm  expressed  the  m^ttt,  ardent  love,  the  most 
fervent  yet  mtiooaL  devation^  bnd  displayed 
m  bis  whole  conduct  the  most  absoliite  reai^ 
BAtion  to  hia  will,^  and  obedience  to  his  com* 
Mands»  His  omnners  were  gentle,  mild^  coiih* 
Aeaeeodingt  md  gracious:  his  heart  overflowed, 
with  kindnesty  comp^sfton,  and  tenderness  to 
tbft  whole  human  race«    The  great  employ^ 
ment  of  his  life  was  to*  do  good  to  the  bodicar 
and  souls  o£  men.    Jn  this  all  his  thougbtst 
and  all  his  timo  were  constantly  and  almosfc 
ineeoaantly  occapied^*    He  wend:  about  £s- 
pensing  his  blessings  to;  all  around  him  in  a 
tiiousand  different  ways;  healing  diseases,  fe« 
Ueving  infirmities,  correcting  errors,  reftiovin^ 
prejudices,  promoting  piety,  justice,  charity, 
peaces  harmony  among  men,  and  crfvwding 
into  the  narrow  compass  of  his  ministry,,  movs^ 
acts  of  mereyi  aqd  eonpassum  thaq  the  longest 
hfe  of  the  mosft  benevolent  man  wpeaeardt 
ever  yet  [iroduced«  Over  bis  own  passions  bo 
had  obtained  the  most  compleOe  command; 
and  though  his  patience  was  caontinujdly  pttt' 

6  to 
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to  the  severest  trials^  3ret  he  was  never  onoa 
overcome,  never  once  betrayed  into  any  in- 
temperance or  excess  in  word  or  deed,  *^  never 
once,  spake  unadvisedly  with  his  lips/'  He 
endured  the  cruellest  insults  from  his  enemies 
with  the  utmost  composure,  meekness,  pa^- 
tience,.and  resignation;  displayed  the  most 
astonishing  fortitude  under  a  most  painful  and 
ignominious  death;  and,  to  crown  all,  in  the 
veiy  midst  of  his  torments  on  the  cross,  im* 
plored  forgiveness  for  his  murderers  in  that 
divinely  charitable  prayer,  "  Father,  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do/* 

Nor  was  his  wisdom  inferior  to  his  virtues. 
The  doctrines  he  taught  were  the  most  sub- 
lime and  the  most  important  that  were  ever 
before  delivered  to  mankind,  and  every  way 
worthy  of  that  God,  firom  whom  he  professed 
to  derive  them,  and  whose  Son  he  declared 
himself  to  be. 

His  precepts  inculcated  the  purest  and  most 
perfect  morality;  his  discourses  were  full  of 
dignity  and  wisdom,  yet  intelligible  and  clear; 
his  parables  conveyed  instruction  in  the  most 
plettsing,  fiuniliar^  and  impressive  manner; 

and 
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and  his  answers  to  the  many  insidious  ques^ 
tions  that  were  put  to  him,  shewed  uncom- 
mon quickness  of  conception,  soundness  of 
judgment,  and  presence  of  mind,  completely 
hafHed  all  the  artifices  and  malice  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  enabled  him  to  elude  all  the  snares 
that  were  laid  for  him.  It  appears  then, 
eveif  from  this  short  and  imperfect  sketch  of 
our  Saviour^s  character,  that  he  was,  beyond 
comparison,  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  per- 
son that  ever  appeared;  and  even  his  bitterest 
enemies  allow  that  he  was  so.  If,  then,  he 
was  confessedly  so  great  and  so  good  a  man, 
it  unavoidably  follows  that  he  must  be,  what 
he  pretended  to  be,  a  Divine  Person,  and  of 
course  his  rehgion  also  must  be  divine :  for 
he  certainly  laid  claim  to  a  divine  original. 
He  asserted,  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God ;  that 
he  and  his  religion  came '  from  heaven  ;  and 
that  he  had  the  power  of  working  miracles. 
If  this  was  not  the  case,  he  must,  in  a  matter 
of  infinite  importance,  have  asserted  what 
had  no  foundation  in  truth.  But  is  such  a 
supposition  as  this  in  the  smallest  degree  cre- 
dible P  Is  it  probable,  is  it  conceivable,  is  it 

H  H  consistent 
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consistent  with  the  general  conduct  of 
is  it  reconcileable  with  the  acknowledged  cbi^ 
meter   of  our  Lord^  to  suppose,  that  any 
thing  but  truth  could   proceed  from   hia 
whom  his  very  enemies  allow  to  have  been  ia 
every  respect  (and  of  course  in  point  of  vera- 
city) the  best  and  most  virtuous  of  men? 
Was  it  ever  known,  is  there  a  single  instance 
to  be  produced  in  the  history  of  mankind,  of 
any  one  so  unblemished  in  morals  as  Christ 
confessedly  was,   persisdi]^,-  for  so  great  a 
length  of  time  as  he  did,  in  assertions,  \rhich, 
if  untrae,  would  be  repugnant  to  the  cleared 
principles  of  morality,  and  most  fatal  ip  their 
consequences  to  those  he  loved  best,  his  fol« 
lowers  and  his  friends  ?  Is  it  possible,  that 
the  pure,  the  upright,  the  pious,  the  devout, 
the  meek,  the  gentle,  the  humane,  the  mer« 
ciful  Jesus,  could  engage  multitudes  of  inno- 
cent and  virtuous  people,  in  the  belief  and 
support  of  a  religion  which  he  knew  must 
draw  on  them  persecution,  misery  and  deadi, 
unless  he  had  been  authorized  by  God  him- 
self to  establish  that  religion ;  iMud  uola^  bfi 
was  conscious  that  be  poawsa^  the  .power  ^ 

amply 
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amply  recompensing  those  who  preferred  his 
religion  to  every  oihtt  consideration?  The 
common  sense  and  common  feelings^  of  man- 
kind must  revolt  at  such  a  preposterous  idea^ 
It  follows,  then,  that  Christ  was,  in  truth, 
a  divine  teacher,  and  his  religion  the  gift  of 
God. 
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I^ROPOSITION  VL 

The  Sublimity  of  our  Lord's  Doctrines,  aad 
the  Purity  of  his  moral  Precepts,  confirm 
the  Belief  of  his  Divine  Mission. 


Thbrb  is  no  where  to  be  found  such  im- 
portant information,  and  such  just  and  Qoble 
sentiments  concerning  God  and  religion,  as 
in  the  scriptures  of  the  New  Testament. 

They  teach  us,  in  the  first  place,  that  there 
is  one  Almighty  Being,  who  created  all  things, 
of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  justice,  mercy, 
goodness ;  that  he  is  the  governor  and  pre- 
server of  this  world,  which  he  has  made  ;  that 
his  providential  care  is  over  all  his  works ;  and 
that  he  more  particularly  regards  the  afiairs 
and  conduct  of  men.  They  teach  us,  that 
we  are  to  won^p  this  great  Being  in  spirit 
and  in  truth ;  and  that  the  love  of  him  is  the 
first  and  great  commandment,  the  source  and 
spring  of  all  virtue.  They  teach  us  more  par- 
ticularly how  to  pray  to  him,  and  for  that 
purpose  supply  us  with  a  form  of  prayer, 
called  the  Lord's  Prayer,  ^*  which  is  a  model 

of 
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of  calm  and  rational  devoliony  and  which,  for' 
its  conciseness^  its  clearness,  its  suitableness' 
to  every  condition;  and  for  the  weight,  so* 
lemnity,  and  retd  importance  of  its  petitions, 
is  without  Bn  equal  or  a  rival*/'   They  teach 
us,  moreover,  what  we  all  feel  to  be  true,  that* 
the  human  heart  is  weak  and  corrupt ;  that 
man  is  iallen  from  his  original   innocence ; 
that  he  is  restored,  however,  to  the  favour  of 
God,  and  the  capacity  of  happiness,  by  the 
death  and  mediation  and  atonement  of  Christ, 
who  is  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life;  and 
that  he  will  be  assisted  in  his  sincere,  though; 
imperfect,  endeavours  after  holiness,  by  the 
influence  of  Grod's  holy  Spirit. 

They  assure  us,  in  fine,  that  the  soul  does 
not  perish  with  the  body,  but  shall  pass,  afber 
death,  into  another  world ;  that  all  mankind 
shall  rise  from  the  grave,  and  stand  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  Christ,  who  shall  reward  the 
virtuous,  and  punish  the  wicked,  in  a  future: 
and  eternal  state  of  existence,  according  to 
their  deserts.  ' 

These  are  great,  and  interesting,  and  mo- 
mentous truths,  either  wholly  unknown,  or 

btot 
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faot  very  imperCectly  knoim  to  the  world  be- 
fore; imd  they  render  the  meaoest  peasant  in 
this  country  better  acquainted  with*  the  natu0» 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  ibe  ration  in 
which  we  stand  to  him,  than  were  any  of  tiie 
greatest  sages  of  ancient  times* 

Equally  excellent,  and  siq)enor  to  tSi  other 
•rules  of  life,  are  the  moral  precepts  of  thft 
gospel. 

Our  divine  Master,  in  the  first  plaee»  Imd 
dopwn  tm>  great  leaAhg  pinociplbs  for  oar  csoh 
duct,  love  to  God,  and  love  to  mankind  ;  and 
thence  deduced  (as  occanons  ofiered,  and  in* 
cidents  occurred,  which  gave  peculiar  fbffos 
and  energy  to  his  instruction}  all  the  par  incw 
pal  duties  towwds  God,  our  neighbour,  and 
ourselves. 

With  relict  to  God,  we  are  commanded 
to  love^  fear,  worship,  and  obey  him ;  to  set 
him  always  before  us;  to  do  aU  things  to 

^  S\^^y  ^  ^  ^^^  first  his  lungdom  and  his 
righteousness ;  to  resign  ourselves  wholly  to 
his  pleasure,  and  submit,  with  patience, 
dieerfulness^  atei  resignation,  to  every  tiling 
he  tbkiksifiJB  to  bring  upea  «s. 

With  regard  to  our  neighbour,  we  are  to 

^  exercise 
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iBxercise  towards  him  the  duties  of  charity^ 
justice^  equity,  and  troth  ;  we  are  to  love 
him  as  ourselves^  and  to  do  unto  all  laen  as 
we  would  they  should  do  unto  us;  a  most 
admirable  rule,  which  comprehends  the  sum 
and  substance  of  all  social  virtue,  and  whidi 
no  man  can  mistake^ 

As  to  those  duties  which  concern  ourselves, 
we  are  commanded  to  keep  ourselves  unspotted 
£rom  the  world,  to  be  temperate  in  all  things, 
to  keep  under  our  body,  and  bring  it  into 
subjection,  to  preserve  an  absolute  command 
0ver  all  our  passions,  and  to  live  soberly, 
righteously,  and  gocHly,  in  this  present  world. 

These  are  the  general  directions  given  for 
our  conduct  in  the  various  situations  and  re- 
ktions  of  life.  More  particular  injunctions 
aire  given  in  various  parts  of  Scripture,  espe* 
cially  in  our  Savioui^s  admirable  sermon  from 
the  mount,  where  we  find  a  multitude  of  most 
excellent  rules  of  life,  short,  sententious,  so- 
lemn,  «i>d  important.  M  of  wisdom  and  dig- 
nity^  yet  intelligible  and  clear.  But  the  prin- 
cipal exeellefice  oi  the  gospel  morality,  and 
that  which  gives  it  an  infinite  superiority  over 
all  other  mMal  instnletiiaa^  is  thm :  that  it 

prefers 
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prefers  a  meek,  yielding,  complying,  forgiving 
temper,  to  that  violent,  overbearing,  iaflexi^ 
ble,.iiNi|)eripus  disposition,  which  prevails  dO 
much  in  tlie  world ;  that  it  regulates  not 
merely  our  actions,*  but  our  affections  and 
our, inclinations,  and  places  the  check  to  li- 
centiousness exactly  whei^e  it  ought  to  be,  that 
is,  on  the  heart ;  that  it  forbids  us  to  covet 
the  praise  of  men  in  our  devotions,  our  alms, 
and  all  our  other  virtues;  that  it  gives  leading 
rul^s  and  principles  for  all  the  relative  duties 
of  life,  of  husbands  and  wives,  of  parents  and 
children,  of  masters  and  servants,  of  christian 
teachera  and  their  disciples,  of  governors  and 
subjects ;  that  it  commands  us  to  be,  as  it 
were,  lights  in  the  world,  and  examples  of 
good  to  all ;  to  injure  no  man,  but  to  bear 
injuries  patiently  ;  never  to  seek  revenge,  but 
return  good  for  eyil;  to  love  our  very  ene» 
mies,  and  to  forgive  others  as  we  hope  to  be 
forgiven ;  to  raise  our  thoughts  and  views 
above  the  present  life^  and  to  fix  our  affec- 
tions principally  on. that  which  is  to  come. 

But  besides  all  this,  the  manner  in  which 

our  Lord  delivered,  ajl  his  doctrines  and  all 

his  precepts ;  the  concise,  sententious^  selemn, 

..: .  ,|  7  weighty 
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weighty  maxims  into  which  he  generally  com« 
pissed  them ;  the  easy,  familiar,  natural^ 
pathetic  parables  in  which  he  sometimes  clothed 
them;  that  divine  authority,  and  those  awM 
sanctions  with  which  he  enforced  them  :  these 
circumstances  give  a  weight,  and  dignity,  and 
importance  to  the  precepts  of  holy  writ,  which 
no  other  moral  rules  can  boast. 

If  now  we  ask,  as  it  is  very  natural  to  ask, 
who  that  extraordinary  person  could  be,  that 
was  the  author  of  such  uncommonly  excellent 
morality  as  this  ?  The  answer  is,  that  he  was, 
to  all  outward  appearance,  the  reputed  son  of 
a  carpenter,  living  with  his  fadier  and  mother 
in  a  remote  and  obscure  comer  of  the  world, 
fill  the  time  that  he  assumed  his  public  cha^ 
racter.  ^^  Whence,  then,  had  this  man  these 
things,  and  what  wisdom  is  this  that  was  given 
imto  him  ?"  He  had  evidently  none  of  the 
usual  means  or  opportunities  of  cultivating  his 
understanding  or  improving  his  mind.  He 
was  bom  in  a  low  and  indigent*  condition, 
without  educaticHi,  without  learning,  without 
any  ancient  stores  from  whence  to  draw  his 
wisdom  and  bis  morality,  that  were  at  aU  likely 
to  fell  into  his  hands.  You  may,  perhaps^  in 
.-.  ^   .  some 
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8&ne  of  the  Greek  or  Roman  writers,  pick 
out  a  few  of  his  precepts,  or  something  iflGe 
them.  But  what  does  tMa  tmak  P  Those 
writers  he  had  never  read.  He  had  nevMr 
studied  at  Adiens  or  at  Rome;  he  had  no 
knowledge  of  orators  or  philosophers.  He 
understood,  probably,  no  language  but  his 
own,  and  had  nothing  to  gite  him  jus  tot 
notions  of  yirtue  and  rehgion,  than  the  rest  of 
his  countrymen  and  persons  in  his  humble 
rank  of  life  usually  had.  His  fellow-labourers 
in  this  undertaking,  the  persons  who  assisted 
him  during  his^  life,  and  into  whose  hands  his 
religion  came  after  his  death,  were  a  few  fish* 
ermen  on  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  as  unlearned 
and  uneducated,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  firam^ 
ing  rules  of  morality,  as  unpromising  as  him- 
9el£  Is  it  possible,  then,  that  such  men  as 
these  eould,  without  any  assistance  whatever, 
produce  such  perfect  and  incomparable  rules^ 
e£  life  as  those  of  the  gospel ;  so  greatly  wh 
peddr  m  purity,  solidity,  perspicuity,  and 
univosal  usefiilness,  to  all  the  moral  lessons 
of  all  (jie  philosophers  upon  earth  put  toge- 
ther ?  Every  man  of  common  sense  must  see 
tim&thisis  absolutely  impos^ble ;  and  ikaX 

there 
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there  is  no  other  conceivable  way  of  account* 
ing  for  this,  than  j)^  ^idmitting  what  these 
persons  constantly  affirmed,  that  their  doc* 
'trines  and  ^ir  precepts  earned  ftom  the 
•  ficMnadn  of  all  perfection ;  ^at  is,  firom  God 
himseU; 


?R0* 
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pROPosmoir  vn. 


Thb  rapid  and  successful  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  by  the  first  Teachers' of.  it  through 
a  large  part  of  the  World,  is  a  Proof  that 
they  were  favoured  with  Divine  Assistance 
and  Support 


We  find  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
in  their  Epistles,  that  the  number  of  converts 
to   the  christian  religion  began  to  increase 
considerably,  almost  immediately,  after  our 
Saviour's  ascension,  and  continued  increasing 
to  an  astonishing  degree  through  every  age 
till  the  final  establishment  of  Christianity  by 
Constantine.      The  first  assembly  which  we 
meet  with  of  Christ's  disciples,  and  that  a  few 
days  after  his  removal  from  the  world,  con- 
sisted  of  120*.     About  a  week  after  this, 
3,000  were  added  in  one  dayf* ;  and  the  num- 
ber  of   christians    publicly    baptized,    and 
publicly  associating  together,  were  very  soon 
increased  to  5,000|.  In  a  few  years  after  this 
the  converts  were  described  as  increasing  in 

great 

ff 

*  Acts  Lis.      1 2  Acts  ii.  41.     t  Acts  iv.  4u 
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great  numbers,  in  great  multitudes,  and  even 
in  myriads,  tens  of  thousands* :  and  multi- 
tudes both  of  men  and  women  continued  to 
be  added  daily ;  so  that  within  about  thirty 
years  after  our  Lord's  death,  the  gospel  was 
spread,  not  only  throughout  almost  all  parts 
of  the  Roman  empire,  but  even  to  Parthia  and 
India.  It  appears  from  the  Epistles  written 
to  several  churches  by  the  apostles,  that  there 
were  large  congregations  of  christians,  both  at 
Rome  and  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  Greece 
and  Asia.  This  account  is  confirmed  bj 
contemporary  Roman  historians  :  and  I^iny^ 
about  eighty  years  after  the  ascennon^ 
complains  that  this  superstitianr^j  as  he  calls 
it,  had  seized  not  cities  only,  but  the  lesser 
towns  also,  and  the  open  country ;  that  the 
pagan  temples  were  almost  deserted,  the  sa* 
cred  solemnities  suspended,  and  scarce  any 
purchasers  to  be  found  for  the  victims.  About 
twenty  years  after  this,  Justin  Martyr,  a  chris- 
tian writer,  declares,  that  there  was  no  nation 
of  men,  whether  Greeks  or  barbarians,  not 

excepting 
*  Acts  xzi.  so. 

f  The  very  name  by  which  modem  psgani,  as  well  as 
their  predecessors,  the  ancient  heatibens,  describe  the 
cbristbn  idigioo. 
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excepdng  evw  those  savages  that  wsodered  in 
dans  from  one  region  to  another,  and  bad  bo 
fixed  habitation,  who  had  not  learned  to  ofier 
prayers  and  thanksgivings  to  the  Father  and 
Maker  of  all,  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  who  wu 
crocified.  And  thus  the  church  of  C^hrist 
went  on  inci'easing  more  and  more,  till,  under 
Constantiiie,  the  empire  became  christian ;  at 
which  time,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  t^hristians  were  more  numerous  aod 
more  powerful  than  the  pagans. 

In  what  manner,  now,  can  we  account  for 
this  wonderful  and  unexampled  progress  of 
the  christian  religion  ? 

if  this  religion  had  set  out  with  flattering 
the  corrupt  passions  of  mankind,  and  held  up 
to  them  the  prospect  of  power,  wealth,  rank, 
or  pleasure,  as  the  rewards  of  their  conyersion; 
if  it  had  soothed  their  vices,  humoured  their 
prejudices,  and  encouraged  their  anomat  so^ 
pentitions ;  if  the  persons  who  taa^it  it  had* 
been  men  of  brilliant  talents,  or  commandii^ 
eldquenoe ;  if  they  had  first  proposed  it  in 
times  of  darkness  and  ignorance,  and  among 
savage  and  barbarous  nations ;  if  ^ey  had 
been    seconded   by   al|  the   influence   and 

.  .wthoritjr 
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authoiitj  of  the  great  potentates  of  die  efyrth^ 
or  propagated  their  doctrines  at  the  head  of 
a  'VictoriouB  army  ?  one  might  have  seen  some 
reason  for  their  extraordinary  success, 

But  it  is  well  known  that  the  very  reverse 
of  ail  t^  was  the  real  truth  of  the  case«  It 
is  meil  known,  that  tlie  first  preachers  of  the 
Gimpel  declared  open  war  against  all  the  f<^^ 
lies,  the,  vices,  the  interests,  the  inveterate 
prejudices,  and  fiivourite  superstitions  of  the 
world  ;  that  they  were  (with  few  exceptions) 
men  of  no  abilities,  no  learning,  no  artificial 
rhetoric  or  powers  of  persuasion ;  that  their 
doctrines  were  promulgated  in  an  enlightened 
age,  and  to  the  most  pohahed  nations,  and  bad 
all  the  wit  and  learning,  and  eloquence  and 
philosophy  of  the  world  to  contend  with ;  and 
that,  instead  of  being  aided  by  the  authority 
and  influence  of  the  civil  powers,  they  were 
opposed,  and  harassed,  and  persecuted  by 
them,  even  to  death,  with  the  most  unrelent- 
ing  cruelty ;  and  all  those  who  embraced  their 
doctrines  were  exposed  to  the  same  hardships 
and  sufferings. 

Is  it  now  credible,  that,  under  these  cir« 
cumstances,  twelve  poor  illiterate  fishermen  of 

Galilee 
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Galilee  should  be  able^  merely  by  their  own 
natural  powers,  to  spread  their  new  religion  in 
so  short  a  space,  over  so  large  a  part  of  the 
then  known  world,  without  any  assistance  or 
co-operation  from  any  quarter  whatever  ?  Did 
any  thing  of  the  kind  ever  happen  in  the  world, 
before  or  since  ?  It  is  plainly  unprecedented 
and  impossible.  As,  therefore,  all  human 
means  of  success  were  against  them,  what  else 
but  supernatural  means  were  left  for  them  ? 
It  is  clear  almost  to  demonstration,  that  they 
must  have  been  endowed  with  those  -miracu- 
lous powers,  and  favoured  with  that  divine  as* 
sistance,  to  which  they  pretended,  and  which 
of  course  proved  them  to  be  the  messengers 
of  Heaven. 


« 


PRO- 
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PROPOSITION  vnL  :>    , 

A  COMPARISON  between  Christ  and  Maho- 
met, and  their  respective  Religions,  lead  us 
to  conclude,  that  as  the  Religion  of  the  lat- 
ter is  confessedly  the  Invention  of  Man, 
that  of  the  former  is  derived  from  God. 


There  is  a  religion  in  the  world,  called  The 
Mahometan,  which  is  professed  in  one  part 
of  Europe,  and  most  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
The  founder  of  this  religion,  Mahomet,  pre- 
tended to  be  a  prophet  sent  from  God ;  but 
it  is  universally  allowed  by  all  who  are  not 
Mahometans,  and  who  have  searched  very 
carefully  into  the  pretensions  of  this  teacher, 
that  he  was  an  enthusiast  and  an  impostor, 
and  that  his  religion  was  a  contrivance  of  his 
own.  Even  those  persons  who  reject  Chris- 
tianity, do  not  think  Mahometanism  to  be 
true;  nor  do  we  ever  hear  of  a  deist  em- 
bracing it  from  conviction. 

Here,  then,  ,we  have  two  religions  coexist- 
ing together  in  the  world,  and  both  pretending 
to  be  revelations  from  Heaven ;  one.  of  these 
we  know  to  be  a  fraud,  the  other  we  affirm 

I  I  and 
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and  believe  to  be  trav.  if  this  be  so,  upon 
comparing  them  and  their  authors  together^ 
we  may  expect  to  find  a  most  marked  and  es- 
sential difference  between  them,  such  a  di& 
ference  as  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  exist 
between  an  impostor  and  a  divine  teacher, 
between  truth  and  falsehood.  And  this,  I 
apprehend,  will  appear  to  be  actually  the  case 
wkh  res^t  to  Christ  nod  Mahomet,  and  their 
rtspeedt^e  nreligkMis% 

jMahMMt  trts  a  man  of  considerabk  rank 
16  his  <d^n  cottntry^ ;  he  was  the  gtandson  of 
a  mab  of  the  iftiost  powerful  and  honourable 
fis^mily  iA  Mecca,  and,  though  not  born  to  a 
great  fortune,  he  soon  acquired  one  by  maiw 
ikge.  These  circwnst&inces  would  of  d»sm- 
selves,  without  any  eapernaturai  assbtanoe, 
greatly  contribute  to  the  success  of  his  reli^ 
gion.  A  perton  c<»sidierable  by  his  wealth, 
^  high  destent,  Md  nearly  allied  to  die  ofaiefil 
of  his  country,  taking  upon  himself  the  cfaa* 
racter  of  a  religious  teacher  in  an  age  of  igno^ 
racite  ^E^d  barbarism,  could  not  fail  of  attrect- 
i»g  €rffctention  and  foilow^em. 

Christ  did  not  possess  these  adv«itagM  €f[ 
rank  and  weahh,  and  powerftd  cotmectionsw 

9  He 
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He  was  bom  of  parents  ia  a  very  mean  con- 
dition of  life.  His  relations  and  friends  were 
all  in  the  same  humble  situation ;  he  was  bred 
up  in  poverty,  and  continued  in  it  all  his  h£e^ 
having  frequently  no  place  where  he  could  lay 
his  head.  A  man  so  circumstanced  was  not 
likely,  by  his  own  personal  influence,  to  force 
a  new  religion,  much  less  a  false  one,  upon  the 
world* 

Mahomet  indulged  himself  in  the  grossest 
pleasures.  He  perpietuaHy  transgressed  even 
those  licentious  rules  which  he  had  prescribed 
to  himself.  He  made  use  of  the  power  he  bad 
acquired  to  gratify  Ins  passions  without  con- 
trol,  and  he  laid  claim  to  special  pefrmission 
from  Heaven  to  riot  in  the  most  unlimited 
sensuality. 

Jesusy  on  the  contrary,  preserved  through- 
out life  the  most  unblemished  purity  and 
saactity  of  maimers.  He  did  no  sin,  but 
wa»  perfectly  holy  and  undefiled.  Not  the 
least  stain  was  ever  thrown  on;  his^  vioral 
character  by  hisbitterest  enemies^ 

Mahomet  was  violent,  impetuous jr  and  sanh 
gubavy. 

I  I  2  Christ 
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Christ  was  meek»  gentle^  benevolent,  and* 
merciful. 

.  Mahomet  pretended  to  have  secret  com- 
munications with  God,  and  with  the  angel 
Gabriel,  which  no  other  person  ever  saw  or 
beard. 

Jesus  was  repeatedly  declared  to  be  the  Soa 
of  God  by  voices  from  heaven,  which  were 
plainly  and  distinctly  heard  and  recorded  by 
others. 

The  appearance  of  Mahomet  was  not  fore^. 
told  by  any  ancient  prophecies,  nor  was  there 
at  the  time  any  expectation  of  such  a  person 
in  that  part  of  the  world. 

The  appearance  of  Christ  upon  earth  was 
clearly  and  repeatedly  predicted  by  several 
ancient  prophecies,  which  most  evidently  ap^* 
plied  to  him  and  to  no  other ;  and  which  were 
in  the  keeping  of  those  who  were  professed 
enemies  to  him  and  his  religion.  And  there 
was  at  the  time  of  his  birth  a  general  expec- 
tatioo^over  all  the  East,  that  some  great  and 
extraordinary  personage  would  then  manifest 
himself  to  the  world. 

Mahomet  never  presumed  to  foretel  any; 

future 
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future  events,  for  this  plain  reason,  because  he 
could  not  foresee  them ;  and  had  he  foretold 
any  thing  which  did  Qot  come  to  pass,  it  must 
have  entirely  ruined  his  credit  with  his  fol- 
lowers. 

Christ  foretold  many  things  which  did 
actually  come  to  pass,  particularly  his  own 
death  and  resurrection,  and  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem. 

Mahomet  never  pretended  to  work  mira- 
cles ;  on  the  contrary,  he  expressly  disclaimed 
any  such  power,  and  makes  several  laboured 
and  aukward  apologies  for  not  possessing  it 

.  Jesus,  we  all  know,  worked  a  great  number 
of  the  most  astonishing  miracles,  in  the  open 
face  of  day,  and  in  the  sight  of  great  multi- 
tudes of  people.  He  made  the  deaf  to  hear, 
the  duttib  to  speak,  the  lame  to  walk,  the 
blind  to  see,  and  even  the  dead  to  rise  from 
the  grave. 

.  Mahomet,  during  the  first  twelve  years  of 
his  mission,  made  use  only  of  argument  and 
persuasion,  and  in  consequence  of  that,  gained 
very  few  converts.  In  three  years  he  made 
only  fourteen  proselytes,  and  in  seven  only 
eighty-three  men  and  eighteen  women. 

In 
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In  the  same  space  of  time,  oor  Sayiour  and 
his  apostles  converted  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands,  and  spread  the  chrisliao  reli^on 
over  a  great  part  of  Asia; 

Mahomet  told  the  Jews,  the  christians,  and 
the  Anbs^  that  he  tai^t  no  other  reU^on 
than  that  which  was  originallj  taught  to  their 
forefathers,  by  Abraham,  I^mael,  Moses,  and 
Jesus.  This  would  naturally  prejudice  tliem 
in  fiiTOttr  cf  his  religion. 

Christ  preadied  a  religion  which  directly 
opposed  the  most  fevourite  opinions  and  pre* 
judices  of  the  Jews,  and  subverted,  from  the 
very  foundation,  the  whole  system  of  pagan 
superstition. 

Mahomet  paid  court  to  the  peculiar  weak« 
nesses  and  propensities  of  his  disciples.  In 
that  warm  climate,  where  all  the  passions  are 
ardent  and  violent,  he  allowed  them  a  liberal 
indulgence  in  sensual  gratifications :  no  less 
than  four  wives  to'  each  of  Ids  followers,  with 
the  liberty  of  divorcing  them  thrice^* 

In  the  same  climate,  and  among  men  of  the 
same  strong  passions,  Jesus  most  peremptorily 
restrained  all  his  &llowers.froii|  adultery,  for- 

nieatioii, 

*  Koran,  c  4.  p.  4S.    lb.  c  2.  p.  41. 


jucation^  and  every  kind  of  impurity.  He 
confined  them  to  one  wife,  and  forbade  dv 
vorce^  except  for  adultery  only.  But  what 
was  still  more,  he  required  them  to  govern 
their  eyes  and  their  thoughts,  and  to  check 
the  very  first  rising  of  any  criminal  desire  in 
the  souL  He  told  them,  tliat  whoever  lookr 
ed  upon  a  woman  to  lust  after  her,  had  com- 
mitted adultery  with  her  already  in  his  heart ; 
and  he  assured  them,  that  none  but  the  pur^ 
in  heart  should  see  God.  He  declared  open 
war,  in  short,  against  all  the  criminal  pasaioxu^ 
and  evil  inclinations  of  mankind,  and  ejLi> 
presdy  required  all  his  followers  to  renounce 
those  favourite  sins  that  did  most  easily  bdr 
set  them ;  nay,  even  to  leave  father^  mother» 
brethren,  sisters,  houses,  lands,  and  every 
thing  that  was  most  dear  to  them)  and  tak? 
up  their  cross  and  follow  him. 

With  the  same  view  above-mentioned  of 
bribing  men  to  embrace  bis  religion,  Mahomet 
promised  to  reward  his  followers  with  the  de^* 
lights  of  a  most  voluptuous  paradise,  wher^ 
the  objects  of  their  affection  were  to  be  air 
most  innumemble»  and  all  of  them  gifted  with 
transcendent  beauty  and  eternal  youth** 
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Christ  entirely  precluded  his  disciples  from 
all  hopes  of  sensual  indulgences '  hereafter; 
assuring  them  that  in  heaven  they  should 
neither  marry  nor  be  given  in  marriage,  and 
promising  them  nothing  but  pure,  celestial, 
spiritual  joys,  such  as  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor 
ear  heard,  nor  the  heart  of  man  conceived. 

Besides  the  powerful  attractions  of  sensual 
delights,  Mahomet  had  another  still  more  e& 
ficacious  mode  of  producing  conviction,  and 
gaining  proselytes  :  and  that  was  force,  vio- 
lence, and  arms.  He  propagated  his  religion 
by  the  sword  ;  and,  till  he  made  use  of  that 
instrument  of  conversion,  the  number  of  his 
proselytes  was  a  mere  nothing.  He  was  at 
once  a  prophet,  a  warrior,  a  general,  and  a 
conqueror.  It  was  at  the  head  of  his  armies 
that  he  preached  the  Koran.  His  religion  and 
his  conquests  went  on  together  ;  and  the  for- 
mer never  advanced  one  step  without  the 
latter.  He  commanded  in  person  in  eight 
general  engagements,  and  undertook,  by  him- 
self and  his  lieutenants,  fifty  military  enter- 
prises. Death  or  conversion  was  the  only 
choice  offered  to  idolaters,  and  tribute  or  con- 
version to  Jews  and  Christians. 

Jesus  employed  no  other  means  of  convert- 
ing 
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ing  men  to  his  religion,  but  persuasion,  argu- 
ment, exhortation,  miracles,  and  prophecies. 
He  made  use  of  no  other  force  but  the  force 
of  truth,  no  other  sword  but  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit,  that  is,  the  word  of  God.  He  had  no 
arms,  no  legions  to  fight  his  cause.  He  was 
the  prince  of  peace,  and  preached  peace  to  all 
the  world.  Without  power,  without  support, 
without  any  followers  but  twelve  poor  humble 
men,  without  one  circumistance  of  attraction, 
influence,  or  compulsion,  he  triumphed  over 
the  prejudices,  the  learning,  the  religion  of  his 
country ;  over  the  ancient  rites,  idolatry,  and 
superstition,  over  the  philosophy,  wisdom,  and 
authority  of  the  whole  Roman  empire. 

The  great  object  of  Mahomet  was  to  muke 
his  followers  soldiers,  and  to  inspire  them  with 
a  passion  for  violence,  bloodshed,  vengeance, 
and  persecution.  He  was  continually  exhort- 
ing them  to  fight  for  the  religion  of  God ;  and, 
to  encourage  them  to  do  so,  he  promised  them 
the  highest  honours,  and  the  richest  rewards 
in  paradise.  "  They  who  have  suffered  for 
my  sake,  and  have  been  slain  in  battle^  verily 
I  will  expiate  their  evil  deeds  from  them,  and 
I  will  surely  bring  them  into  a  garden  watered 

by 
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by  riverSf  a  reward  from  God,  and  with  God 
18  most  excellent  reward  ♦/'  TTbis  duly  of  war- 
nog  against  infidels  is  frequently  inculcated 
in  the  Koran,  and  highly  magnified  by  the 
Mahomedan  divines,  who  call  the  sword  th€ 
key  of  heaven  and  hell^  and  persuade  their  peo- 
ple that  the  least  drop  of  blood  spilt  in  the 
way  of  Grod,  as  it  is  called,  is  most  acceptable 
unco  him ;  and  that  the  defending  the  terri- 
tories of  tlie  Moslems  for  one  night,  is  of  more 
avail  than  a  fast  of  two  months *!*•  It  is  easy 
to  see  to  what  a  degree  of  fierceness  this  must 
raise  all  the  furious  vindictive  passions  of  the 
soul,  and  what  a  horde  of  savages  and  barbor 
rians  it  must  let  loose  upon  mankind* 

The  directions  of  Christ  to  bis  disciples  were 
of  a  dififerent  temper.  He  positively  forbade 
them  the  use  of  any  violence  whatever.  The 
sword  that  was  drawn  by  one  of  them  in  his 
defence  he  ordered  to  be  sheathed :  ^^  Put  up 
thy  sword  within  the  sheath;  they  that  use 
the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword  ^/^  He 
would  not  consent  to  bring  down  fire  from 

heaven 

*  Koran,  cb.  8.  p.  91.  and  ch.  9.  p.  242. 
f  Sale's  Prelim.  Diss.  s.  U.  p.  189. 
t  Matt  zxvi.  52.;  John  zviiL  11. 
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heaven  on  the  Samaritans^  who  had  refused  to 
receive  him :  ^^  The  Son  of  Man/'  he  told 
them,  ^^  came  not  to  destroy  men^s  lives,  but 
to  save  them.  Peace  I  leave  widi  you ;  my 
peace  I  give  unto  you.  Do  •  violence  to  no 
man ;  resist  not  eviL  Be  ye  mercifnl,  even  as 
your  Father  in  heaven  is  merciful.  Blessed 
are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy  ^/' 

The  consequence  was,  that  the  first  followers 
of  Mahomet  were  men  of  cruelty  and  violence^ 
living  by  rapine,  murder,  and  plunder.  The 
first  followers  of  Jesus  were  menof  meek^qniel^ 
inofiensivie,  peaceable  manners,  and  in  their 
morals  irreproachable  and  exemplary.        » 

If  now,  aflter  comparing  together  the  au»* 
thors  of  the  two  religions  we  have  been  com 
sidering,  we  take  a  short  view  of  the  sacred 
books  of  those  religions,  the  Koran  and  die 
Gospel,  we  shall  fibtid  a  difference  no  less  strik** 
ing  between  them ;  no  less  strongly  marking 
the  truth  of  the  one  and  the  falsehood  of  the 
other. 

The  Koran  is  highly  applauded,  both  by 
Mahomet  himself  and  his  followers,  lor  the 

exqmsits 

*  Luke  IX.  56.  John  ziv.  27«  Luke  iik  14.  Malt, 
r.  S9.  Luke  yi.  S6.  Matt  v.  7. 
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exquisite  beauty,  purity,  and  elegance  of  the 
language,  which  they  represent  as  a  standing 
miracle,  greater  than  even  that  of  raising  the 
dead.  But  admitting  its  excellence  (which 
yet  has  been  questioned  by  several  learned 
men)  if  beauty  of  style  and  composition  is  to 
be  considered  as  a  proof  of  divine  inspiration, 
the  writings  of  Plato  and  Xenopbon,  of  Ci- 
cero and  Caesar,  and  a  multitude  of  other  ini- 
mitable writers  in  various  languages,  will  have 
as  just  a  claim  to  a  miraculous  origin  as  the 
Koran.  But  in  truth,  these  graces  of  diction, 
so  far  from  being  a  circumstance  favourable  to 
the  Koran,  create  a  strong  suspicion  of  its 
being  a  human  fabrication,  calculated  to  charm 
and  captivate  men  by  the  arts  of  rhetoric 
and  the  fescination  of  words,  and  thus  draw 
off  their  attention  from  the  futility  of  its  mat- 
ter, and  the  weakness  of  its  pretensions. 
These  are  the  artifices  of  fraud  and  falsehood. 
The  Gospel  wants  them  not.  It  disdains  the 
aid  of  human  eloquence,  and  depends  solely  on 
the  force  of  truth  and  the  power  of  God  for 
its  success.  ^^  I  came  not  (as  St.  Paul  sub- 
limely expresses  himself)  with  excellency  of 
speech;  nor  with  the  enticing  words  of  man's 

wisdom, 
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wisdom,  but  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and 
of  power,  that  your  faith  might  not;  stand  in 
the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  Uie  power  of  God*/' 
!  But,  whatever  may  be  the  purity  of  the  lan- 
guage, the  matter  and  substance  of  the  Koran 
cannot  bear  a  moment's  comparison  with  that 
of  the  Grospel.  The  narrative  is  dull,  heavy, 
monotonous,  uninteresting ;  loaded  with  end-* 
less  repetitions,  with  senseless  and  preposte* 
rous  fables,  with  trivial,  disgusting,  and  even 
immoral  precepts.  Add  to  this,  that  it  has 
very  little  novelty  or  originality  to  recommend 
it,  the  most  material  parts  of  it  being  borrow- 
ed from  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament 
or  the  New ;  and  even  these  are  so  disguised 
and  deformed  by  passing  through  the  hands  of 
the  impostor  (who  vitiates  and  debases  every 
thing  he  touches)  that  you  can  hardly  know 
them  to  be  the  same  incidents  or  transaction^ 
that  you  read  with  so  much  delight  in  the 
Bible. 

The  Gaspel,  on  the  contrary,  is  every  where 
concise,  simple,  original,  animated,  interesting, 
dignified ;  its  precepts  important,  its  moraUty 

perfect, 

•  1  Cor.  m  1,^5. 
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perfect^  ltd  sentimentB  mblime,  it9  vieiwa  noble 
and  comprehensive,  its  sanctiona  awful ! 

In  tbeKoran,  Mahomet  is  perpetualijboast* 
ing  of  his  own  merits  and  achievements,  and 
the  supreme  excellence  of  his  book.  In  th^ 
Qospel  no  encomiums  are  bestowed  by  ihe 
evangelists,  either  on  themselves  or  their 
writings.  Even  the  virtues  of  their  divine 
Master  are  not  distinctly  specified,  or  brought 
forward  into  a  conspicuous  point  of  view.  It 
is  from  his  actions  only,  and  his  discounes, 
not  from  the  observations  of  his  historims, 
that  we  can  collect  the  various  transcendent 
excellencies  of  his  character.  Here  we  plainly 
see  the  sober  modesty  of  truth  opposed  to  the 
ostentatious  vanity  of  imposture. 

In  the  description  of  future  rewards  and  pu« 
nishments,  the  Koran  is  minute,  circumstan- 
tial; and  extravagant,  both  in  painting  the 
horrors  of  the  one  and  the  delights  of  the 
other.  It  describes  things  which  cannot,  and 
ought  not  to  be  described,  and  enters  into 
details  too  horrible  or  too  licentious,  to  be 
presented  to  the  human  mind. 

In  the  Gospel  the  pains  and  the  pleasures 

of 
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4>f  a  future  life  are  represented  concisely,  in 
strong,  bat  general  and  indefinite  terms,  suf- 
ficient to  give  them  a  powerful^  but  not  an 
overwhelming  influence  over  the  mind. 

There  is  still  another,  and  a  very  material 
mark  of  discrimination  between  the  Koran 
and  the  Gospel.  Mahomet  shews  throughout 
the  utmost  anxiety  to  guard  against  objec^ 
tioBS,  to  account  for  his  working  no  miracles, 
and  to  defend  his  conduct,  in  several  instances^ 
against  the  charges  which  he  suspects  may  be 
brought  against  him.  This  is  always  the  case 
wit^  imposture.  It  is  always  suspiciGiiS)  afndd 
of  being  detected,  alive  to  every  appearance 
of  hostility,  solicitous  to  anticipate,  and  eager 
to  repel  the  accusations  of  enemies* 

Truth  has  no  occasion  for  such  precautions, 
and  therefore  never  uses  them.  We  see  no-* 
thing  of  this  sort  in  the  Gospel.  The  sacred 
historians  shew  not  the  smallest  solicitude, 
nor  take  the  least  pains  to  obviate  cavils  or 
remove  difficulties.  They  relate  plainly  and 
simply  what  they  know  to  be  true.  They  en- 
tertain no  doubt  of  it  themselves,  and  seem  to 
have  no  suspicion  that  any  one  else  can  doubt 
it ;  they  therefore  leave  the  facts  to  speak  for 

themselves, 


•   I  -     i 
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themselveS)  and  send  them  unprotected  into 
the  world)  to  make  their  way  (as  they  have 
done)  by  then*  own  native  force  and  incontro* 
vertible  truth. 

Such  are  the  leading  features  of  Mahomet 
and  his  reli^on  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Christ 
and  his  rehgion  on  the  other ;  and  never  was 
there  a  stronger  or  more  striking  contrast  seen 
than  in  this  instance.    They  are,  in  short,  in 
every  essential  article,  the  direct  opposites  of 
each  other.  And  as  it  is  on  all  hands  acknow« 
ledged  that  Mahomet  was  an  impostor,  it  is 
fair  to  conclude  that  Christ,  who  was  the  very 
reverse  of  Mahomet,  was  the  reverse  of  zsx 
impostor,  tliat  is,  a  real  messenger  from  Hear- 
ven.     In  Mahomet  we  see  every  distinctive 
mark  of  fraud :  in  Jesus,  not  one  of  these  is 
to  be  found ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  every  pos- 
sible indication  and  character  of  truth. 


PRO- 
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PROPOSITION  IX. 

The  Predictions  delivered  by  the  ancient 
Prophets,  and  fulfilled  in  our  Saviour,  shew 
that  he  was  the  Messiah  expected  by  the 
Jews,  and  that  he  came  into  the  world  by 
Divine  Appointment,  to  be  the  great  Deli- 
verer iand  Redeemer  of  Mankind. 


The  word  Messiah  signifies  anointed  ; 
that  is,  a  person  appointed  to  some  high 
station,  dignity,  or  ofHce;  becfuise  orijginally 
among  the  eastern  nations  men  so  appointed 
(particularly  kings,  priests,  and  prophets)  were 
anointed  with  oiL  Hence  the  word  Messiab 
means  the  person  preoixlained  and  appointed 
by  God  to  be  the  great  deliverer  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  and  the  Redeemer  of  all  mankind. 
The  word  Christ  means  the  same  thing. 

Now  it  was  foretold  concerning  the  Mes- 
siah, thai  he  shoidd  come  before  the  sceptre 
departed  from  Judah,  that  is,  before  the 
Jewish  government  was  destroyed*;  and  ac- 
cordingly Christ  appeared  a  short  time  before 
the  period  when  the  Jewish  government  was 
totelly  overthrown  by  the  Romans. 

*  Gen.  xlix.  10. 
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It  was  foretold,  that  he  should  come  before 
the  destruction  of  the  second  temple*  "  The 
"  Desire  of  all  Nations  shall  come,  and  I  will 
"  fill  this  house  with  glory,  saith  the  Lord  of 

Hosts;  the  glory  of  this  latter  house  shall 

be  greater  than  of  the  former  */'  Accord- 
ingly Christ  appeared  some  time  before  the 
destruction  of  the  city  and  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Romans. 

It  was  foretold  by  the  prophet  Daniel,  that 
he  should  come  at  the  end  of  490  years  after 
the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  which  had  been 
laid  waste  during  the  captivity  of  the  Jews  in 
Babylon,  and  that  he  should  be  cut  off;  and 

■ 

that  afterwards  the  city  and  sanctuary  of 
Jerusalem  should  be  destroyed  and  made  de- 
solate f.  And  accordingly,  at  what  time 
soever  the  beginning  of  th6  490  years  can,  ac- 
cording to  any  fair  interpretation  of  the  words, 
be  fixed,  the  end  of  them  will  fall  about  the 
time  of  Christ's  appearing;  and  it  is  well 
known  how  entirely  the  city  and  sanctuary  were 
destroyed  by  the  Romans  some  years  after  he 
was  cut  off  and  crucified. 

It  was  foretold,  that  he  should  perform 
many  great  and  beneficial  miracles;  that  the 

eyes 
*  Haggai  ii.  7. 9»  f  Dm*  vl  86. 
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eyes  of  the  blind  should  be  opened,  and  the 
ears  of  the  deaf  unstopped ;  that  the  lame 
man  should  leap  as  a  hart,  and  the  tongue  of 
the  dumb  sing*;  and  this  we  know  was  lite- 
rally fulfilled  in  the  miracles  of  Christ ;  the 
bhnd  received  their  sight,  the  lame  walked, 
the  deaf  heard. 

It  was  foretold,  that  he  should  die  a  violent 
death;  that  he  should  be  wounded  for  our 
transgressions,  and  bruised  for  our  iniquities ; 
that  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  should  be 
upon  him ;  and  that  with  his  stripes  we  should 
be  healed ;  that  God  would  lay  on  him  the 
iniquity  of  us  all-f*.  All  which  was  exactly 
accomplished  in  the  sufferings  of  Christ, 
^*  who  died  for  our  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust, 
that  he  might  bring  us  to  God  J/' 

It  was  foretold,  that  to  him  should  the  ga- 
thering of  the  people  be ;  and  that  God  would 
give  him  the  heathen  for  his  inheritance,  and 
the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth  for  his  posses- 
sion §,  which  was  punctually  fulfilled  by  the 
wonderful  success  of  the  gospel,  and  its  uni« 
versal  propagation  throughout  the  world. 

Lastly, 

*'  Isaiah  zxxv.  5« 

f  Isaiah  liiL  throu^^iout;  and  Dan*  ix«  fi6. 

%  I  Pet.  iiL  18.  §  Psalm  ii.  8. 
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Lastly,  many  minuter  cifcutiistatices  were 
foretold  of  the  great  Deliverer,  or  Redeemer 
that  was  to  come. 

That  he  should  be  bom  of  ^  virgin ;  that  hp 
should  be  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  aod  tbe  seed 
of  David ;  that  he  should  be  bom  in  the .  towti 
of  Bethlehem ;  that  he  should  ride,  upon  an 
ass  in  humble  triumph  into  the  city  df  Jerosa* 
lem ;  that  he  should  be  a  man  of  sorrows,,  £md 
acquainted  with  grief;  that  be  should  be 
9old  for  tlurty  pieces  of  silver ;  that  he  should 
be  scourged,  buffeted,  and  spit  upon;  that  he 
should  be  numbered  with  the  transgressors 
(that  is,  should  be  crucified,  as  he  was,  be- 
tween two  thieves) ;  that  he  should  have  gall 
and  vinegar  given  him  to  drink ;  that  they 
who  saw  him  crucified  should  mock  at  hini^ 
and  at  his  trusting  in  God  to  deliver  him; 
that  the  soldiers  should  cast  lots  for  his  garr 
meats;  that  he  should  make  his  grave  with 
the  rich;  and  that  he  should  rise  again  with- 
out seeing  corruption*.  All  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  well  known,  were  foretold,  and 

to 

* 

'  -*  Isaiah  vti.  14;  Mich,  v.;  Zech.  ix.  9;  Is^iab  liii.  3; 
Zcch.  xi.,  12;  Isaiah  1.  6;  Isaiah  liii.  19;  ?salm  Ixix. 
22;  Psalm  xxiv.  7.  18;.  Isaiah  liJi.  9;  Psalm  xvi.  10. 
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to  the  greatest  possible  exactness,  fulfilled  in 
the  person  of  Christ. 

'    What  no*  shall  we  say  to  these  things? 
Here  are  upwards  of  twenty  different  particu- 
lars, many  of  them  of  a  very  extraordinary 
nature,  which  it  was  foretold,  700  years  be- 
fore our  Saviour  was  born,  would  all  meet  in 
him,  and  which  did  all  actually  meet  in  his 
person.     Is  not  this  a  most  extraordinary 
consideration  ?   There  are  but  three  possible 
suppositions  that  can  be  made  concerning  it; 
either  that  this  was  a  mere  fortuitous  coinci- 
dence,  arising  entirely  from  chance  and  acci- 
dent, or  that  these  prophecies  were  written 
after  the  events  had  taken  place ;  or,  lastly, 
that  they  were  real  predictions,    delivered 
many  years  before  these  events  came  to  pass, 
and  all  fulfilled  in  Christ     That   any  one 
should  by  chance  hit  upon  so  many  things, 
which  should  all  prove  true,  and  prove  true 
concerning  one  and  the  same  person,  though 
several  of  them  were  of  such  a  nature  as  were 
unlikely  to  happen  singly^  and  by  far  the 
greatest  part  of  which  had  never  before  hap- 
pened nngly  to  any  person  whatever;  this, 

I  say, 
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I  say,  exceeds  all  bounds  of  credibility,  and 
all  power  of  conjecture  or  calculation. 

That  these  prophecies  were  not  written  or 
idelivered  after  the  thmgs  predicted  had  hap- 
pened is  most  certain ;  because  they  are  found 
in  books  which  existed  long  before  those 
events  came  to  pass,  that  is,  in  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament :  and  the  Je^s  themselves, 
the  mortal  enemies  of  Christ  and  his  religion, 
acknowledge  that  these  prophecies  were  in 
those  books,  exactly  as  we  now  see  them, 
many  hundred  years  before  Christ  came  into 
the  world. 

The  books  themselves  were  in  their  own 
keeping,  in  the  keeping  of  our  adversaries, 
who  would  undoubtedly  take  effectual  care 
that  nothing  favourable  to  Christ  should  be 
fraudulently  inserted  into  them.  The  Jews 
were  our  librarians.  The  prophecies  were  in 
their  custody,  and  are  read  in  all  their  copies 
of  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  in  ours. 
They  have  made  many  attempts  to  explain 
them  away,  but  none  to  question  their  authen- 
ticity. 

It  remains  then  that  these  are  all  real  pre« 

7  dictions. 
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dictions,  all  centering  in  our  Saviour,  and  in 
him  only,  and  delivered  many  centuries  be* 
fore  he  was  born.  As  no  one  but  God  has 
the  foreknowledge  of  events,  it  is  from  him 
these  prophecies  must  have  proceeded ;  and 
they  shew,  of  course,  that  Christ  was  the 
person  whom  he  had  for  a  great  length  of 
time  predetermined  to  send  into  the  world  to 
be  the  great  Deliverer,  Redeemer,  and  Saviour 
of  mankind. 


.  r 


\  t 


PRO> 
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PROPOSmOlJ  X. 


I  - 


Xkjb  Prophecies  delivered  by  our  Saviour 
himself,  prove  thctt  be  was  endued  with  the 
Foreknowledge  of  future  Events;  which 
belongs  otily  to  Ood  and  to  4liose  inspired 
by  kimu 


He  did  very  particularly,  and  at  several 
different  times,  foretel  his  own  death,  and  the 
circumstances  of  it ;  that  the  chief  priests  and 
scribes  should  condemn  him  to  death,  and 
deliver  him  to  the  Gentiles,  that  is,  to  Pilate 
and  the  Roman  soldiers,  to  mock,  and  scourge, 
and  crucify  him;  that  he  should  be  betrayed 
into  their  hands ;  that  Judas  Iscariot  was  the 
person  who  should  betray  him ;  that  all  his 
disciples  would  forsake  him,  and  flee;  and 
that  Peter  would  particularly  thrice  deny  him 
in  one  night.  He  foretold  further,  that  he 
would  rise  again  the  third  day ;  that,  after  his 
ascension,  he  would  send  down  the  Holy 
Ghost  on  his  apostles,  which  would  enable 

them 
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thera  to  work  many  miracles.  He  foretold, 
likewise,  many  particulars  concerning  the 
future  success  of  the  gospel,  and  what  should 
happen  to  several  of  his  disciples;  he  fore- 
told what  opposition  and  persecution  they 
should  meet  with  in  their  pi^eaching ;  he 
foretold  what  particular  kind  of  death  Peter 
should  die,  ^nd  intimated  that  St.*  John 
should  live  (as  he  did)  till  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem ;  he  foretold,  tHat  notwith- 
standing all  opposition  and  persecution,  the 
gospel  should  yet  have  such  success,  as  to 
spread  itself  over  the  world ;  and,  lastly,  he' 
foretold  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  with 
such  very  particular  and  minute  circumstances, 
in  the  24th  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  the  13th 
of  St.  Mark,  and  the  21st  of  St.  Luke,  that 
no  one  who  reads  the  description  of  that  event, 
in  the  historians  of  those  times,  can  have  the 
smallest  doubt  of  our  Saviour  s  divine  fore- 
knowledge. We  have  a  most  authentic, 
exact,  and  circumstantial  account  of  the  siege 
and  destruction  of  that  city  by  the  Romans, 
written  by  Josephus,  a  Jewish  and  contempo- 
rary historian ;  and  the  description  he  has 
given  of  this  terrible  calamity  so  perfectly 

corresponds 
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corresponds  with  our  Saviour's  prophecy^ 
that  one  would  have  thought,  had  we  not 
known  the  contrary,  that  it  had  been  written 
by  a  christian,  on  purpose  to  illustrate  that 
prediction. 

Thb  power  of  foretelling  future  events  is 
a  plain  proof  that  Christ  came  from  God,  and 
was  endued  with  this  power  from  above. 


PRO- 
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PROPOSITION  XI. 

The  Miracles  performed  by  our  Lord^ 
demonstrate  him  to  have  possessed  Divine 
Power. 


Although  the  preceding  propositions  con- 
tain very  convincing  proofs  of  the  divine 
mission  of  Christy  and  the  divine  authority  of 
his  rehgion,  yet,  undoubtedly,  the  strongest 
evidence  of  this  arises  from  the  wonderful  and 
well-attested  miracles  which  he  wrought  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  ministry. 
He  cured  the  most  inveterate  diseases ;  he 
made  the  lame  to  walk ;  he  opened  the  eyes 
of  the  blind  and  the  ears  of  the  deaf;  he  cast 
out  devils;  he  walked  upon  the  sea;  he  fed 
five  thousand  persons  with  a  few  small  loaves 
and  fishes,  and  even  raised  the  dead  to  life 
again.  These  miracles  were  all  wrought  in 
open  day,  in  the  sight  of  multitudes  of  wit- 
nesses, who  could  not  be  imposed  upon  in 

things 
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things  which  they  saw  plainly  with  their  own 
eyes,  who  had  an  opportunity  of  scrutinizing 
them,  as  much  as  they  pleased,  and  who  did 
actually  scrutinize  them  with  a  most  critical 
exactness,  as  appears  from  the  very  remark- 
able instance  of  the  blind  man  restored  to 
sight  by  our  Lord,  in  the  ninth  chapter  of 
St.  John,  a  transaction  which  I  recommend 
very  earnestly  to  the  attention  of  my  readers. 
.  It  is  true,  that  miracles  being  very  unusual 
and  extraordinary  facts,  diey  require  very 
strong  evidence  to  support  them ;  teuch 
stronger,  it  must  be  owned,  than  common 
events,  that  are  recorded  in  history:  and 
accordingly  the  miracles  of  Christ  have  this 
very  strong  and  extraordinary  evidence  to 
support  them :  evidence  such  as  is  not  to  be 
equalled  in  any  other  instance,  and  such  as  is 
fiilly  competent  to  prove  die  reality  of  the 
greatest  miracle  that  ever  was  performed. 

Besides  a  multitude  of  other  persons,  who 
were  eye-witnesses  to  these  miracles,  and  who 
were  actually  convinced  and  converted  by 
them,  there  were  twelve  persons,  called  apos- 
tles ;  plain,  honest,  unprejudiced  men  ;  whom 

our 
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our  Saviour  chose  to  be  his  constant  compa- 
nions and  friendly  who  were  almost  always 
about  bis  person^   accompanied   him  in  his 
travels,  heard  all  his  discourses,  saw  all  hi§ 
miracles, ;  and  attended  him  through  all  the 
different  scenes  of  his  life,  death,  and  resup^ 
rection,  till  the  time  of  his  ascension  inta 
heaven.     These  persons  were  perfectly  capa^ 
ble  of  judgii^  whether  the  works  which  thef 
saw  Jesus  perform  were  real  miracles  or  not ; 
they  could  tell  whether  a  person  whom  they 
had  known  to  be  blind  all  his  life  was  sud« 
denly    restored   to    sight  by  our  Saviour's- 
only  speaking  a  word  or  touching  his  eyes; 
they  could  tell  whether  he  did  actually,  iir 
open   daylight,   walk  upon  the  sea  without 
sinking,   and   without  any  visible  support; 
whether  a  person  called  Lazarus,  whom  they 
were  well  acquainted  with,  and  whom  they 
knew  to  have  been  four  days  dead  and  buried, 
was  raised  to  life  again  merely  by  Christ  say^ 
mg,  Lazarus,  arise. 

In  these,  and  other  facts  of  this  sort,  they 
could  not  possibly  be  deceived.  Now  these, 
and* many  other  miracles,  equally  astonishing^ 
they  affirm  that  they  themselves  actually  saw 

performed 
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performed  by  our  Saviour.  In  consequence 
of  this,  from  being  Jews,  and  of  course 
strongly  prejudiced  against  Christ  and  his 
outward  appearance,  which  was  the  very 
reverse  of  every  thing  they  expected  in  their 
Messiah,  they  became  his  disciples;  and  on 
account  of  their  conversion,  and  more  particu* 
larly  on  account  of  their  asserting  the  truth  of 
liis  miracles  and  his  resurrection,  they  endured 
for  a  long  course  of  years  the  severest 
labours,  hardships,  sufierings,  and  persecution, 
that  human  nature  could  be  exposed  to,  and 
at  last  submitted  to  the  most  cruel  and  ex*- 
cruciating  deaths;  all  which  they  might 
easily  have  avoided,  if  they  would  only  have 
said  that  Christ  was  not  the  son  of  God,  that 
he  never  worked  any  miracles,  and  never  rose 
from  the  dead.  Yet  this  they  refused  to  say, 
and  were  content  to  die  rather  than  say  it*. 

Is  not  this  giving  the  strongest  proof  of 
their  sincerity,  and  of  the  reality  of  Christ's 
miracles,  that  human  nature,  and  human  tes- 
timony 

*  No  man  ever  laid  down  his  life  for  the  honour  of 
Jupiter,  Neptune,  or  Apollo ;  but  how  many  thousands 
have  sealed  their  christian  testimony  with  their  blood  I— 
Beattie,  vol.  ii. 
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timony  are  capable  of  giving?  The  concur* 
rent  and  uncontradicted  testimony  of  twelve 
such  witnesses  is,  according  to  all  the  rules  of 
evidence,  sufficient  to  establish  the  truth  of 
any  one  fact  in  the  world,  however  extraor* 
dinary,  however  miraculous. 

If  there  had  been  any  powerful  temptation 
thrown  in  the  way  of  these  men ;  if  they  had 
been  bribed,  like  the  followers  of  Mahomet, 
with   sensual    indulgences;    or,    like   Judas 
Iscariot,  with  a  sum  of  money,  one  should  not 
have  been  much  surprised  at  their  persisting, 
for  a  time  at  least,  in  a  premeditated  false- 
hood.    But  when  we  know  that  instead  of 
any  of  these  allurements  being  held  out  to 
them,  their  Master  always  foretold  to  them, 
and  they  themselves  soon  found  by  experience, 
that   they   could    gain    nothing,   and   must 
los6  every  thing  in  this  world,  by  embracing 
Christianity ;  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  ac- 
count for  their  embracing  it  on  any  other 
ground  than  their  conviction  of  its  truth  from 
the  miracles  which  they  saw.     In  fact,  must 
they  not  have  been  absolutely  mad  to  have 
incurred   voluntarily  so  much  misery,   and 
such  certain  destruction,  for  affirming  things 

to 
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to  be  true,  which  they  knew  to  be  false ;  more 
especially  as  their  own  religion  taught  them^ 
that  they  would  be  punished  ntiost  severely  in 
another  world,  as  well  as  in  this,  for  so  wicked 
a  fraud  ?     Is  it  usual  for  men  thus  to  sport 
with  their  own  happiness,  and  their  very  lives, 
and  to  bring  upon  themselves,  with  their  eyes 
open,  such  dreadful  evils,  without  any  reason 
in  the  world,  and  without  the  least  possible 
benefit,  advantage,  credit,  or  pleasure  result- 
ing from  it  ?     Where  have  you  ever  heard  of 
any  instance  of  this  sort?  Would  any  twelve 
men  you  ever  knew,  especially  men  of  credit 
and   character,  take  it  into  their  heads  to 
assert  that  a  certain  person  in  the  neighbour- 
hood raised  a  dead  man  to  life,  when  they 
knew  that  no  such  thing  had  ever  happened  ; 
and  that  they  would  all,  with  one  consent, 
suffer  themselves  to  be  put  to  death  rather 
than  confess  that  they  had  told  a  lie  ?     Such 
a  thing  never  happened  since  the  world  began. 
It  is  contrary  to  all  experience  and  all  credi- 
bility, and  would  be  in  itself  a  greater  miracle 
than  any  of  those  that  are  recorded  in  the 
Gospel. 

It  is  certain  then  (as  certain  as  any  thing 

can 
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can  be  that  depends  on  human  testimony) 
that  real  miracles  were  wrought  by  Christ ; 
and  as  no  miracles  can  be  wrought  but  by  the 
power  of  God,  it  is  equally  certain  that  Christ 
and  his  religion  drew  their  origin  from  God5. 

*  On  the  dear  and  evident  marks  of  discrimination 
between  the  real  miracles  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  pre- 
'tended  miracles  of  paganism  and  of  popery,  see  bishop 
Douglas's  Criterion,  and  Dr.  Paley's  n^ost  masterly  ob- 
servations, in  his  View  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity, 
prop.  1.  ch.  ii,  b.  i.  p  329.  j^   ' 


L  L 
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PROPOSITION  tn. 


t   *  t 


N 


The  Resurrection  of  btir  L6ra  froth   ttit 
Dead»b  aTact  fully  ^foVed' by ^thte'fclear- 
est  Evidence,  and  is  the  Seal  and.Goii- 
finriafion  of  his  Ditinity,  «bdbf  ihe'^W 
o^is  Religion.  •        ,  - 

The  resurrection  of  Christ  being  one  of 
those  miracles  which  are  recorded  in  the  Gos- 
pel, the  truth  of  it  is,  in  fact,  already  proved 
by  what  has  been  advanced  respecting  those 
miracles  in  the  preceding  article.  But  it  is 
an  event  so  singular  in  its  nature,  and  so 
infinitely  important  in  its  consequences,  that 
it  well  deserves  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a 
distinct  proposition. 

After  our  Saviour's  crucifixion,  Joseph  of 
Arimathea,  we  are  told,  laid  the  body  in  his 
own  new  tomb,  hewn  out  of  a  rock,  and  rolled 
a  great  stone  to  the  door  of  the  sepulchre. 
In  order  to  secure  themselves  against  any 
firaud,  the  Jews  desired  the  Roman  governor, 

Pilate, 


l^«t«»  tfi  gtmt-  tliewB ,«,  \fi%fd  of  i3p}^HN^  to 

<«iD^s^  ^«^.    f^te!s  Anft«reijF/^ii»»Jti»  ^tbtMe 
JH^i^  *«*  Ye  ]»awe/»  wiildii,  go  ywr  wgr,  ibifas 

lift  ,as  «iire  as  j^hi  f:£^p ;  fio  iikg^  itisaitMu^<m^ 

j»pO!e«4s  to.rej^  the  gW(iMiiSvf«t  ©f  ^  i)&* 
isuirect^on  wi^;  i}»9t  ing^^PW  mi  ifii^n^ 

ftoiiaiu,  «nd  fvtvW))  «m;i9«s,v^q  ^  fi«e^  ijt 

I 

.f9A:ie  JB49ry  M«g<Uykin»ndr^,otihf9rMary»lP 
4|9e  the  rsepvdchse.    And  ^l^^^^  >Kl)^r§  iw^  ya 

^}i^/e»it(hqip^He  ;  fyf  4^e  »ng$^  pf  U>e  hfi/A 

[d^WtcfMtM  ]&^PIQ  he^iKeO)  jftnd  «q11^  ihiK;k  •^ 

Htope  fFQiQi  the  4o$)r>  ,fUKl  f^t^  'Mp9»  it, ,  M§ 

^iwyK409in«e  ws^  Iji^e  iti^hlipiog, /a^^  ^  nil;. 
keepers  did  shake,  and  became  as  deaid  niM* 

And  Ai^  ARgel  'flif  ^e  X^uxl.  ons^torad,  (ftnd 
mM  4W^  j^ip  iw!9mef)t  Fsw  not  yia;  x&r  ^ 

*  Matt.  zzriL  65,  66. 

:ik'l".%  know 
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^knc^ttiat  ye  seek  Jesus  that  was  crucified. 
JSte  ib  iiot  here,  for  he  is  risen  from  the  dead; 
^and  behold  he  goeth  before  you  Mto  Gt^ 
lilee,  there  yis  shall  see  him.  Lof  I  hav« 
told  you^  And  as  they  went  to  tell  his  dis- 
^cipleS)  behold  Jesus  met  them,  saying,  AU 
liail !  rand  they  came  and  held  him  by  the  feet, 
.and  worshipped  hitaf»  Then  said  Jesus  unto 
*them.  Be  not  afrsud;  go  tell  my  brethren 
that  they  go  into  Galilee,  and  there  they  shaQ 
•see  me.  Now,  when  they  were  going,  behold 
some  of  the  watch  came  into  the  city,  and 
shewed  unto  the  chief  priests  all  that  was 
done.  And  when  they  were  assembled  with 
the  elders,  and  had  taken  counsel,  they  gave 
large  money  unto  the  soldiers,  saying.  Say 
ye,  his  disciples  came  by  night,  and  stole 
him  away  while  we  slept ;  and  if  this  come  to 
the  governor's  ear,  we  will  persuade  him  and 
secure  you.  So  they  took  the  money,  and 
did  as  they  were  taught :  and  this  saying  is 
commonly  reported  among  the  Jews  unto  this 
day*/' 

Such  is  the  relation  of  this  wonderful  fact 
given  by  St.  Matthew,  which  comprehends 

not 
*  Matt.  JsviiL  1— 16, 
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not  only  hia  own  account  of  it,  but  that  also, 
which  was  circulated  m  opposition  to  it  by 
the  chief   priests  and  rulers   of    the   Jews. 
Here  then  we  have  fairly  before  us  the  two 
different  representations  of  this  event  by  the 
friends   and  by  the  enemies  of  Christ;  of. 
which  the  former  asserts  that  it  was  a  real 
resurrection,  the  other  that  it  was  a  fraud;; 
and  between  these  two  we    must  form  our. 
opinions ;  for  no  third  story  has  been  fi^t  up, 
that  we  know  of,  by  any  one. 

One  thing  is  agreed  on  by  both  sides,  viz»; 
that  the  body  was  not  to  be  found  in  the 
sepulchre.  It  was  gone ;  and  the  question  is, 
by  what  means?  The  soldiers  gave  out  that  the 
disciples  ^^came  by  night,  while  they  slept,  and 
stole  it  away.'^  But  it  is  not  very  easy  to  un« 
derstand  how  the  soldiers  could  depose  to  any 
thing  that  passed  while  they  were  fast  asleep ; 
(hey  could  not  possibly  tell  in  what  m$mner 
the  body  was  stolen  away,  or  by  whom«L 
Nor,  considering  the  extreme  severity  of  the 
Roman  military  discipline,  is  it  credible,  that 
if  they  had  been  asleep  they  would  have  con* 
fessed  it.  For  it  was  certain  death  to  a  Ro« 
man  soldier  to  be  found  sleeping  upon  gui^d» 

Nothmg 
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Nothing  c6uld  halr«  ptBtttiled  nptm  ihem  to 
ilfiikd  siidli  a  decknitioii  M  tbdrt^  but  a  pre^ 
vKHis  prottisd  of  intxpudity  and  fOward  from 
the  Jewish  ruleA ;  a  plain  proof  that  they 
had  been  tampet^d  with^  and  that  it  was  a 
concerted  story. 

In  the  next  plaee^  mippOMng  the  utx^ty 
ttrde^  of  what  use  tould  the  de«d  body  be  to 
the  disciples  ?  It  could  hot  pfote  to  them, 
of  to  Mhers,  Aat  th^r  Master  was  risett  ftom 
the  dead ;  on  the  contrary^  it  muiftt  bave  beea 
aSfending  and  etlbible  proof  of  thi  Mntrafy. 
It  mixit  ednvifi^e  thefii  that  hfe^  Instead  of 

being  the  deliverer  they  expected^  was  an 

iinpostor^  dnd  they  tnoiit  crlielly  deceived. 

And  why  they  sbduld  choose  to  keep  in  th^r 

pessesbion^  and  16  have  eontiaually  before 
tfaeir  «ye&  a  lifeless  eorpse^  which  conipietely 
blasted  idl  their  hopes^  and  coniinually  re* 
miivied  fheffi  of  their  bitter  disappoittttnents 
is  MiDbiewh^t  difficult  to  be  imagined. 

The  tale  then^  told  by  the  soldiers^  iin  upon 
the  very  face  of  it,  a  gross  and  clumsy  for- 
gery. The  consequence  is^  that  the  account 
given  by  St.  Matthew  is  the  true  one.  For, 
if  tile  body  was  actitaliy  gone  (an  acknow- 

'  ledged 


ledged  poinit  pn.  all  sides).Q^  if  it  wa9  i^io^t^i^ 
as  we  have  proved^  stolen  away  by  the  dji9? 
pip^es,  theJT^  ^  Iput  t^wo  possible  suppositions 
Ti^m^ing ;  eitl^^r  that  it  was  taken  a^rs^  \:^ 
th;^  J[^wa  and  Romap^^  pr  that  it  was  raisef| 
tp  life  agqjn  l^y  th?.  power  of  God.  If  th9 
former  had  ^e^  the  ca^^  it  could  only  have 
beeQ  for  the  pui^os^  of  confronting  and  <^n« 
victing  ^e  ^i^P.^ples  pf  falsehood  and,  fn^^ 
by  the  production  of  the  dead  body.  But 
the  dead  body  was  not  produced.  It  wa^ 
therefore,  as  the  (joapel  affirms^  |t^9ed  from 
Otip  gravp9  and  restore4  to  life.  There  is  m 
other  conceiv^|3le  alternative  left# 

Anfl  that  th^s  was  actually  the  case^  if 
proyejd  by  our  Lord's  appearing,  after  his  x%r 
surr^ction^  not  only  jto  the  two  women,  wh^ 
came  first  to  the  sepulchre,  but  to  the  twy 
disQiples  going  to  Emmaus,  and  to  the  dis- 
piples  assemblfed  together  at  two  different 
Iwes,  an4  to.  a(l  the  apost^,  and  to  abovf 
^00  hrethrei)  ^  once.  And  he  not  only  ap- 
pea^d  to  them  silently,  but  be  talked  an^ 
ate  with  them ;  l^e  shewed  theqgi  jbis  hands 
and  b^  feet ;  be  ipade  tJbem  handle  him ;  h^ 
beld  several  loi^  opnTerfatiops  irith  them ; 

and 
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/  t 

lind,  at  last,  ascended  up  into  heaven  in  their 
sight.    ' 

These  were  things  of  which  the  plainest 
and  most  ignorant  men  could  judge.  It  was 
impossible  for  them  to  be  deceived  in  an  ob- 
ject with  which  they  were  well  acquainted, 
and  which  presented  itself  to  all  their  senses. 

But  there  is  another  most  decisive  proof, 
arising  from  their  own  conduct,  that  they 
Were  perfectly  convinced  of  the  reality  of  our 
tronfs  resurrection. 

It  appears  that  the  Apostles  were  far  from 
i>eing  men  of  natural  courage  and  firmness  of 
mind.  When  our  Lord  was  apprehended,  all 
his  disciples,  we  are  told,  forsook  him,  and 
fled.  Peter  followed  him  afar  off,  and  went 
into  a  hall  in  the  palace  of  the  high  priest, 
where  the  servants  warmed  themselves,  and 
being  there  charged  with  being  a  discipl'e  of 
Jesus,  he  peremptorily  denied  it  three  times 
with  vehemence  and  with  oaths.  It  does  not 
appear  that  any  of  his  disciples,  attended  in 
the  judgment*hall  to  assist  or  to  support  him ; 
and  when  be  was  crucified,  the  only  persons 
that  ventured  to  stand  near  his  cross  were  his 
mother^  and  two  or  three  other  women,  and 

St. 
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St.  John.  They  all,  in  short,  appeared  do-, 
mayed  and  terrified  with  the  fate  of  their' 
Master,  afraid  to  acknowledge  the  slightest 
connection  with  him,  and  utterly  unable  to^ 
face  the  dangers  that  seemed  to  menace 
them.  But  immediately  after  the  resurre<j^ 
tion  of  their  Lord,  a  most  astonishing  change 
took  place  in  their  conduct.  From  being  thd 
most  timid  of  men,  they  suddenly  became 
courageous,  undaunted,  and  intrepid;  they 
boldly  preached  that  very  Jesus  whom  but  A 
short  time  before  they  had  deserted  in  his 
greatest  distress ;  and  although  his  crucifixion 
was  fresh  before  their  eyes,  and  they  had 
reason  to  expect  the  same  ot  a  similar  fate^ 
yet  they  persisted  in  avowing  themselves  bis 
disciples,  snd  told  the  Jews  pubhcly,  **  that 
God  had  made  that  same  Jesus  whom  they 
had  crucified  both  Lord  and  Christ*;'^  and 
when  they  were  brought  before  the  rulers  aed 
telders  to  be  examined  respecting  the  Ismt 
man  whom  they  had  cured  at  the  gate  of  th« 
temple,  ^^  Be  it  known  unto  you  all  (said 
they)  and  to  all  the  people  of  Israel,  that  by 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth,  whom 

ye 
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y^  cnK)i6^9  and  wbom  God  raised  from  thp 
4<Mdb  ^ven  by  hiqi  does  this  iDian  9tend  ^em 
l^gS^^  you  all.  This  ia  tba  stone  that  yrt^ 
$et  s^t  ^ugbt  of  y^u  builders,  v^bich  is 
become  the  headr&tone  of  the  Goo^ner ;  tieither 
is^  tbere  salvatioa  i^  e«ky  ods^r  i  for  there  19 
90Qe  other  miV^e  under  heaven  give^  amon^ 
9ieiD)  M^bereby  we  must  be  saved^/^ 

And  when  a  second  time  they  were  brought 
before  the  i^ouficil,  find  forbidden  to  teach  \n 
the  naoqe  qf  Jesus,  their  answer  was,  ^^  We 
ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  men*  And 
when  they  were  again  reprimanded  and 
threatened,  and  beaten,  yet  they  ceased  not 
in  the  temple,  and  in  every  house,  to  teach 
fuad  to  preach  Jesns  Christ ;  and  with  gre^it 
power  gave  the  aposdes  witness  of  the  resur* 
rection  pf  the  Lord  Jesu6*f'/' 

in  what  manner  now  shall  we  account  for 
this  sudden  and  most  singular  change  in  the 
disposition,  and  ;9S  it  were  in  the  very  consti- 
tution  of  the  Apostles?  If  Christ  had  not  risen 
firom  the  grave,  and  his  dead  body  was  in  the 
possession  of  his  disciples,  was  this  calculated 

to 
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ta  inspire  them  with  afieotion  fot  their  leader^ 
2Utd  with  caafage  ta  preach  a  doctrine  which 
they  knew  to  he  &lse?  Would  it  not,  on  the 
oontrary,  hatre  increased  tkeirnaturaltimidiiy^ 
depressed  their  spirits,. extinguished  all  tbeir» 
zeal)  and  filled  them  with  indignation  and- 
horror  against  a  man  who  had  so  grossly^ 
daceiyed  them,  and  robbed  them,  under  false^ 
pretences,  of.  every  thing  that  wa^  dear  and 
valuable  to  them  in  the  world  ?  Most  unques^ 
tionably  it  would.  Nor  is  it  possible  to. 
account,  in.  any  rational  way,  for  the  strangSs 
retolution  which  took  place  in  their  mindsi 
so  soon  after  their  Master's  death,  but  by^ 
admitting  that  they  were  fully  persuaded  and 
satisfied  that  he  rose  alive  from  the  grave. 

It  maybe  said,  perhaps,  that  this  persuasion 
was  the  effect  not  of  irresistible  evideocey 
but  of  enthusiasm^  which  made  them  fancy 
that  some  visionary  phantom,  created  solely^ 
by  their  own  heated  imagination,  was  the 
real  body  of  their  Lord  restored  to  life.  But 
nothing  could  be  more  distant  from  enthi»^ 
.siasm  dian  tfaediuracteriaad  conduct  of  tlieia 
men,  and  the  courage  they  nmnifestod,  which 
was  pedectly  calm,   sober,  collected,   imd 

oooL 
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cool.     Bat  what  completely  repels  this  sus* 
picion  18^  that  their  Intterest  adversaries  never 
once  accused  them  of  enthusiasm,,  but  charged 
them  with  a  crime  which  was  utterly  incon* 
sistent  with  it,  fraud  and  theft ;  with  stealing 
away  the  body  from  the  grave.   And  if  they 
did  this,  if  that  dead  body  was  actually  be- 
fore th^r  eyesj  how  was  it  possible  for  any 
clegree  of  enthusiasm  short  of  madness  (which 
was  never  alleged  against  them)  to  mistake  a 
dead  body  for  a  living  man,  whom  they  saw, 
and  touched,  and  conversed  with  ?   No  such 
instance  of  enthusiasm  ever  occurred  in  the 
world. 

The  resurrection  of  our  Lord  being  thus 
established  on  the  firmest  grounds,  it  affords 
an  unanswerable  proof  of  the  truth  of  our 
Sa^aour's  pretensions,  and  consequently,  of 
the  truth  of  his  religion :  for  had  he  not  been 
what  he  assumed  to  be,  the  Son  of  God,  it 
is  impossible  that  God  should  have  raised  him 
from  the  dead,  and  thereby  given  his  sanction 
to  an  imposture.  But  as  he  did  actually 
restore  him  to  life,  he  thereby  set  his 
seal  to  the  divinity  which  he  claimed,  and 
acknowledged  him^  in  the  most  pubhc  and 

authoritative 
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'Authoritative  manner,  to  be  ^^  his  beloved  Son, 
•in  whom  he  was  well  pleased*/' 

And  this  evidence  of  our  Lord's  divine  misK 
sion  is  of  the  more  importance,  because  our 
Saviour  himself  appealed  to  it  as  the  grand 
proof  of  his  being  sent  from  heaven  to  instruct 
and  to  redeem  mankind.  For  when  he  caA 
the  buyers  and  sellers  out  of  the  temple,  aoii 
the  Jews  required  of  him  a  sign,  that  is,  4 
miraculous  proof,  that  he  had  the  authority 
of  God  for  doing  those  things>  his  answer  was, 
^^  Destroy  this  temple  (meaning  his  body^ 
and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up.  When, 
therefore,  he  was  risen  from  the  dead,  hii; 
disciples  remembered  that  he  had  said  this 
unto  them :  and  they  believed  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  word  which  Jesus  had  said-f*;*'  and 
they  themselves  constantly  referred  to  the 
resurrection  more  than  to  any  other  evidence, 
as  tiie  great  foundation  on  which  their  faith 
was  built. 

The  reason  for  this,  perhaps,  was,  that  this 
great  event  contained  in  itself,  at  once,  the 
evidence  both  of  miracle  and  of  prophecy. 
It  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  stupendous 

mam« 
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«iiuaiifest8tioB8  of  divine  poivier  that  couid  he 
presented  to  the  .ofaservatioii  of  nmnkind; 
-•nd  tt  was,  at  the  same  time,  the  completioD 
0f  two  most  4renmrkdble  firophecies;  that 
lof  our  Saviour's  above  mention^  and  tiiat 
)«8ll4uiown  one  of  king  David's,  wtuch  St 
f^eter  exprossly  applies  to  the  resurrectioa 
m£  Christ:  ^^  Them  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  io 
iieU^  neither  wih  thou  ^viSkf  thy  Holy  One 
td  see  ovmption  */' 

^  Pkidm  xvi.  10.  Acts  ii.  ^7*  On*tbis  mbject  of 
Ohrii^s  vetunrectioii  I  must  again  nefer  n^  fndffi  to 
Dr.  Paley^ToLii.  ch.ix.p.d09;  and  also  to  thecondusioo 
of  his  work;  the  force  of  which  it  seems  to  me  scarce 
possible  for  an  unprejudiced  reader  to  withstand. 


ij;-/: 
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CONGLirSlON. 


'Th£&£  are  the  principal  proofe  of  the  trut^ 
of  the  Chnstian  iiel^ion.  Many  others  of  a 
*veiy  satisfactory  nature  might  be  added;  bi^t 
die  question  may  be  safely  rested  on  those 
that  have  here  been  stated. 

And  \vhen'we  collect^ thein^l  together  iQ|p 
one  point  ef  view;  when  we  consider  the 
deplorable  ignorance  and  inconceivable  depra- 
vity of  the  heathen' world  before  the  birth  of 
Chrbt)  which  rendered  a  divine  interposition 
essentially  necessary,  and  therefore  highly^pro- 
-•bable;  the  appearance  of  Christ  upon  earths 
-at  the  very  time  when  his^  presence  was  most 
wanted,  and  when  there  was^a  ^general  expec- 
*  tation  tbrdighoiit  the-East,  that  some  great 
'  and  extraordina,ry  personage  was  soon  to  conpe 
into  the  world;  the  traixsoendent  excellence 
of  €Hir  LfOrd's  character,  so  infinitely  beyond 
'  that  of  every  other  moral  teacher ;  the  calm- 
ness, the  composuere^  the  dignity,  the  integrity, 

T  the 
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the  spotless  sanctity  of  his  manners,  so  utterly 
inconsistent  with  every  idea  of  enthusiasm  or 
imposture;  the  sublimity  and  importance  of 
his  doctrines;  the  consummate  wisdom  and 
perfect  purity   of  his   moral   precepts,    far 
exceeding  the  natural  powers  of  a  man  born  in 
the  humblest  situation,  and  in  a  remote  and 
obscure  corner  of  the  world,  without  leamingf 
education,  languages,   or  books;    the  rapid 
-  and  astonishing  propagation  of  his  religion, 
in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  through  almost 
every  region  of  the  East,  by  the  sole  efforts 
of  himself,  and  a  few  illiterate  fishermen,  in 
direct  opposition  to  all  the  power,  the  autho- 
rity, the  learning,  the  philosophy,  the  reigning 
vices,    prejudices,    and  superstitions  of  the 
world ;  the  complete  and  marked  opposition, 
in  every  essential  point,  between  the  character 
and  religion  of  Christ,  and  the  character  and 
religion  of  Mahomet,  exactly  such  as  might 
be  expected  between  truth  and  falsehood; 
the  minute  description  of  all  the  most  material 
circumstances  of  his  birth,   life,   sufferings, 
death,  and  resurrection,  given  by  the  ancient 
prophets  many  hundred  years  before  he  was 
born,  and  exactly  fulfilled  in  him,  and  him 
'  only,^ 
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only,  pginUog  him  out  m  the  Messiah  of  the 
Jews  aiid  the  RecU^sier  of  mankind ;  the  va^ 
rious  propheciea  deliipered  by  Christ  himself^ 
which  were  all  punetuaUy  accomplished^  more 
especially  the  destmction  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  Romans ;  the  many  astonishing  miracles 
wrought  by  Jesus,  in  the  open  face  of  day, 
before  thousands  of  spectators,  the  reality  of 
which  is  proved  by  multitudes  of  the  mosrt 
unexceptioimble  witnesses,  who  scaled  th^r 
testimony  with  their  blood,  and  waa  even  ao 
knowledged  by  the  eariifist  and  aaost  inveter 
rate  enemus  of  the  Gospel ;  and  lastly,  that 
most  astMiishii^  and  well-autiientiGated  mi-- 
racle  of  our  Lord's  Resurrection,  which  wad 
the  seal  and  confirmation  of  his  own  Divine 
Origin^  and  that  of  his  Religion;  when  ali 
these  various  evidences  are  brought  together, 
and  impartially  weighed,  it  seems  hardly  with- 
in the  power  of  a  fair  and  ingenuous  mind 
to  resist  the  impressicm  of  their  united  force. 
If  such  a  combination  of  evidences  as  this  is 
not  sufficient  to  satisfy  an  honest  inquirer  into 
truth,  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  any  event, 
which  passed  in  former  times,  and  which  we 
did  not  see  with  our  own  eyes^  can  ever  be 

M  M  proved 
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proved  to  have  happened,  by  any  degree  of 
testimony  whatever.  It  may  safely  be  affirm- 
ed, that  no  instance  can  be  produced  of  any 
one  fact  or  event,  said  to  have  taken  place  in 
past  ages,  and  established  by  such  evidence  as 
that  on  which  the  Christian  Revelation  rests, 
that  afterwards  turned  out  to  be  false.  We 
challenge  the  enemies  of  our  faith  to  bring 
forward,  if  they  can,  any  such  instance.  If 
they  cannot  (and  we  know  it  to  be  impossible) 
we  have  a  right  to  say,  that  a  religion,  sup- 
ported by  such  an  extraordinary  accumulation 
of  evidence,  must  be  true ;  and  that  all  men, 
who  pretend  to  be  guided  by  argument  and 
by  proof,  are  bound,  by  the  most  sacred  ob- 
ligations, to  receive  the  religion  of  Christ  as  a 
real  revelation  from  God. 
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